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SOMETHING BETWEEN TILE SHOWERS. 


IN A LETTER TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


Dear Sir,— How the season may 
have changed by the time this letter 
reaches you I cannot conjecture; at 
present [ am driven upon the almost 
exhausted resources of my winter 
life. Looking at what has been 
written, and seems commonly to be 
believed respecting this month, I 
have thought it best to affix the 
date of WN. S. (New Style) to my 
communication. Certainly the jour- 
nals of naturalists give intimations of 
beauties which I have been searching 
for in vain. One enthusiastic gen- 
tleman informs us, that cottage-gar- 
dens are now perfect paradises,— 
delightful, with sunny quietude, 
roses, peonies, wall-flowers, tulips, 
&c. Children, their pinafores run- 
ning over with flowers, startle him 
from every maze; and, even in the 
grass of distant fields, he discovers 
the scented trail of their wanderings. 
All this, of course, may be quite 
true; but then it is O. S.; and is 
only like the recollection of a last 
year’s fire. I confess to you, how- 
ever, that I came here in search of 
these pleasures. I had heard poets 
talk of early springs, when 
“ the voice 
Of waters, which the winter had sup- 
plied, 
Was softened down into a vernal tone ; 
The spirit of enjoyment, and desire, 
And hopes, and wishes from all living 
things, 
Went circling like a multitude of sounds, 
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The budding groves appeared, as if in 
haste, 

To spur the steps of June.” 


I longed to make the first call 
upon the Early Red Honeysuckle; 
to catch a sight of that most 
rare and costly production, con- 
fined entirely, I believe, to the 
vegetable world, and called by 
learned men Lunaria rediviva, or 
Perennial Honesty ; and to bathe my 
reminiscences of the populous city 
in the breath of the Sweet-scented 
Daphne. I listened, also, for what 
are so significantly called the sounds 
of the country. You may have 
your horticultural epitome in Grosve- 
nor Square; you may charm your 
eye, but your ear will not be 
deceived. Knapp said very well, 
that the hum, the murmur, the 
medley of the field, are peculiarly its 
own, and admit of no imitation. I 
know nothing more delicious than 
the feeling you experience, when, 
after creeping along some dim copse, 
where the murmur of insects sounds 
in the grass, you steal unexpectedly 
upon the glimmering haunt of the 
woodlark, piping its most gentle and 
melancholy note, as if, being the poet 
of birds, it soothed its heart away 
from the boisterous enjoyment of its 
brethren. 

Then I am no naturalist ; that is, 
I know nothing about barbarous 
names, and butterfly’s anatomy. 

K 
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But every object in the natural 
world is pleasing to me—many have 
been my walks in the green lanes of 
Cambridgeshire, where the larkspur 
abounds, in search of the beautiful 
Peach-blossom Moth, which feeds 
upon that plant, and is one of the 
rarest treasures in the glass of the 
collector. Indeed, the acquisition ofa 
complete specimen seems to be a 
triumph reserved only for some great 
national institution, like the British 
Museum. Individuals, however 
zealous or opulent, must be con- 
tented with a fragment. The late 
Duchess of Portland, a most muni- 
ficent patroness of natural history, 
could only enrich her cabinet with a 
single wing, which some spider- 
brigand had concealed in his web at 
Bulstrode. So you see that I visit 
the country in a sincere spirit of love; 
but I have hitherto met with no- 
thing except disappointments. The 
cuckoo, indeed, was here with his ever- 
lasting monotony of tongue, relieved 
only by the pleasing certainty that, 
in a few weeks, his miserable hoarse- 
ness would oblige him to give it up. 
But, with reference to pure sylvan 
music, I never knew so silent a May. 
Fortunately I have a rookery near 
my dwelling, cool and dark, and this 
refreshes me. The village where 
I live being, like Selborne, in a 
hollow, the shrill caw, softened by 
the distance, floats very soothingly 
over the old trees; and when I see 


the rooks, with the last gleam of 


evening, sailing away to their pro- 
found repose, I remember the anec- 
dote told by Gilbert White of “a 
little girl, who, as she was going to 
bed, used to remark, that the rooks 
were saying their prayers ;” although 
she was much too young to recollect 
the scriptural declaration of God's 
universal providence, “that He 
feedeth the ravens who call upon 
Him.” 

Thus you perceive that | am 
fairly driven back upon the remnant 
of my winter amusements. <A 
famous person of our time declared, 
that he always felt most religious 
upon a sunny day, as if, in his own 
words, there was some association 
between an internal approach to 
greater light and purity, and the 
kindler of this dark lantern of our 
external existence. You know there 
are real, physical reasons why we 
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feel happier on a clear warm day, and 
happiness is a step to contentment, 
and therefore to religion. So I 
understand what he means. I get 
out as much as I can, and do suc- 
ceed in finding a sunny walk be- 
tween fresh hedges now and then; 
but the difficulty has been to em- 
ploy the cloudy intervals; to do 
something between the showers. 
This is not so easy as it may seem ; 
I kuow that formal John Wesley 
thought it right to denounce all 
stop-gaps in passing our time. 
“Never be unemployed— never be 
triflingly employed — never while 
away time.” Now this is precisely 
the sort of advice we should have 
expected from one of whom John- 
son has left this character: “ John 
Wesley's conversation is good, but 
he is never at leisure. He is always 
obliged to go at a certain hour. 
This is yery disagreeable to a2 man 
who loves to fold his legs and have 
out his talk, as I do.” ‘To be sure it 
is, and to every body else. And 
Lord Collingwood, so forcible, un- 
affected, and discerning, committed 
a still deeper error of judgment. 
“They should not only read,” was 
his caution respecting the education 
of his daughters, “but it requires 
a careful selection of books; nor 
should they ever have access to two 
at the same time ; but when a sub- 
ject is begun, it should be finished 
before any thing else is undertaken.” 
If a neatly bound copy of the Dun- 
ciad had been the prize in this case, 
it would be really difficuit to choose 
between the admiral and _ the 
preacher. We must have adopted 
the Cambridge formula, and brack- 
eted them,— 
Wesley 
Collingwood 


} Ay. 

All history and all experience 
refute the opinion of Collingwood. 
The birds of the air say that it isa 


mistake. The blackbird, in that 
tree before my window, is an elo- 
quent witness; he grew tired of the 
same bough, though very warm, and 
abundant in leaves, and is now 
finishing his song upon a branch 
that swings him more into the sun 
—he wanted a change. ‘Then, with 
regard to Wesley, what is wihiling 
away time? He, whose attention 
is apparently absorbed in the con- 
templation of the most sordid 
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objects, may be creating a new ele- 
ment of philosophy, or discovering 
some principle in science from which 
his lever may move the world of 
commerce. When Watt sat in the 
chimney-corner watching the cover 
of the saucepan, as the steam forced 
it up, he only excited the indigna- 
tion of his aadivn, but he was de- 
signing the steam -engine. Millions 
had seen the phenomenon before 
without possessing the faculties of as- 
sociation to analyse and combine its 
peculiarities. So it has been observed 
in the case of specific gravity; 
“ Every man before Archimedes had 
seen water run over the side of a 
vessel, when another substance was 
immersed in it; the fact was as com- 
mon, and as naturally anticipated, 
as that fire would produce heat ; but 
it was the quantity of the water, and 
the depth of the immersion together 
which struck the philosopher.” Yet 
Wesley would have said that Watt 
and Archimedes were both tri- 
flingly employed—both whiling away 
their time. 

The hasty attempts to fill up an 
hour have frequently influenced an 
intellectual life. The Arabian 
Nights used to lie in the parlour- 
window of the old vicarage where 
the father of Coleridge resided ; and 
he has recorded the strange mixture 
of desire and apprehension with 
which, in his early boyhood, he was 
accustomed to look at the volume, 
and watch it till the morning sun 
had reached and nearly covered it, 
when, seizing the treasure, he has- 
tened to some sunny corner of the 
play-ground, and soon lost his own 
identity in the magnificent capi- 
tal of Al Raschid. Who does not 
see that the temperament of the 
poet was influenced by this first love ? 
Johnson has, indeed, attributed his 
own desultory course of life and 
neglect of choosing a profession to a 
love for Spanish romances, which he 
acquired during a summer spent in a 
country parsonage. But this is 
simply ridiculous; he would have 
folded his legs and had his talk out, 
if no Cervantes had ever invented 
a Quixote. His carelessness often 
led him to advantage. Upon one 
oceasion, believing that his brother 
had concealed some apples beneath a 
large folio upon an upper shelf in 
his father’s a, he climbed up to 
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make the capture, and finding no 
apples, attacked the folio, which 
proved to be the works of Petrarch ; 
and thus his very idleness instructed 
him, and the apples led him to 
literature. And I think Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had been frequently less 
wisely occupied, than when leaning 
against a chimney- piece, with his 
friend’s memoir of Savage in his 
hand, he never altered his attitude 
until he had finished the book, and 
benumbed his arm for the entire day. 
Not, you are to understand, that I 
think slight things indifferent. “It 
is impossible to say where a bowl 
will lie that is let fall down a hill, 
though it be let never so gently out 
of the hand.” Thus Donne,—and 
quaint as the cautipn is, you will 
find a great truth in it. The fact 
is, that these intervals of time are 
patches of ground by the way-side 
of life, on which a handful of 
good seed may be easily  scat- 
tered. You remember what the 
Indian prince said to. the English 
physician, “What wonderful men 
these Feringees are! Wullah! bil- 
lah! They neither eat nor sleep; 
all day they enjoy themselves, and 
all night they write books.” Wri- 
ting books is certainly the worst pos- 
sible manner of trifling away the 
hours. We want something to 
enable us to fill up with profit the 
intervals afforded by graver pursuits 
— something, in short, between the 
showers. 

And this you will see to be the 
advice given by Lord Bacon, — who 
justly asserts, that the most active 
or busy man who ever lived must 
have many “ vacant times of leisure, 
while he expecteth the tides and 
returns of business.” low are these 
intervals to be employed? They 
must be used in some way or other. 
You may divert the stream of time 
into any channels you like, but you 
cannot freeze it; the current will 
run. You recollect the retort of 
Demosthenes to schines, who was 
not only an orator, but a man of 
pleasure, “ Your orations smell of 
the lamp.” “Truly,” answered he 
of the Crown, “there is a great dif- 
ference between the things that you 
and I do by ee So it will 
always be. People will employ the 
minutes between the showers with 
very different results of profit. 
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I know nothing more calculated 
to accomplish this object than a 
diligent study and meditation of 
nature and books. The dying 
voices of statesmen and men of 
might teach us this lesson; and the 
biographies of famous and tumult- 
uous men, who have stunned the 
ears of their contemporaries with the 
unceasing machinery of their plots, 
ought to be pondered over for the 
same purpose. I compare them tothe 
Indian bird, the ¢ern, which, being 
constantly seen in that part of the 
Indus chen the river is washing 
away its banks, enables the navigator 
to discover and avoid the rapid parts 
of the stream, and so to escape ship- 
wreck or loss. 

It is the same with the scenery 
of nature. Every bough that waves 
over our head in the summer time 
has an oracular wisdom. It is 
positively true that every leaf is 
full of instruction. Indeed the 
foliage ‘of trees is one of the most 
wonderful subjects of contemplation 
and delight. A tree is a more elo- 
quent exposition of the works of the 
Deity than any of the Bridgewater 
treatises. Read the history of leaves, 
and marvel! — “Each leaf is em- 
ployed in receiving and transmitting 
gases from the air, in certain propor- 
tions, to the plant. These great 
operations having been effected 
during the summer months, and this 
agency of the leaves finished, they 
fall to the ground, not as an useless 
incumbrance, but to convey a large 
portion of fresh soil peculiarly fitted 
for the nutriment of vegetation.” 
And so it has been written, “ The 
beautiful foliage, which has cooled 
us with its shade, and glowed with 
all the splendour of fruitfulness, at 
length returns to the soil, in the 
lonely days of autumn, not to en- 
cumber it, but to administer health 
and vigour to a new series of vegeta- 
tion, and circulate in combinations 
concealed from every human eye.” 

And, therefore, I recommend 
observations of nature as among the 
more suggestive aids to reflection, 
and especially I always look at 
trees in connexion with genius ; and, 
viewed in that light, it would be a 
charming essay for Wordsworth, 
Washington Irving, or yourself. 
They are shelters from the heat, 
and burden, and storm of the day 
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of life, where wisdom and fancy 
have written hasty notes to pos- 
terity—something between the showers. 
The illuminated circumference of a 
dark oak, or fantastic chestnut, is a 
sacred choir of Thought. There the 
mind has kindled with 


. lively portraiture display’d, 
Softly on the eyelids laid.” 


Remember Sidney under the oak 
at Penshurst, still bearing his name, 
for the baptism of beauty long 
retains itsconsecration ; beneath those 
branches all the scenery of the 
Arcadia wound before him, and, 
from bough to bough, he saw the 
moon climbing to her height with 
that wan face which lives in his verse. 
Or, call to mind Shakspeare encircled 
by his meadow fairies, or bewilder- 
ing the fat knight with the enchant- 
ments of Mrs. Quickly and Ann 
Page: or hear Tasso in his melan- 
choly madness: or cast your eye for 
a moment at that famous Yardley 
oak, which struck some of the last 
notes out of the harp of Cowper. 
Or, above all, give your hand to 
Collins, and 


“View that oak, the fancied glades 

among, 

By which, as Milton lay, his evening 
ear, 

From many a cloud that dropped ethe- 
real dew, 

High sphered in heaven, its native 
strains could hear ; 

On which that ancient trump he reach'd 
was hung.” 


Exquisite, indeed, were those 
fables, in old times, of nymphs trans- 
formed into trees! Oh, surely, not 
idle was the antique superstition 
that animated trees with the spirits 
of beautiful maidens, or listened to 
warning voices from their branches! 
But the magic is gone; and the 
angels of the trees speak no more 
to man: 

‘In vain ; such bliss to one alone, 

Of all the sons of soul was known; 

And heaven and fancy, kindred powers, 

Have now o’erturned th’ inspiring 
bowers, 

Or curtain’d close that scene from every 
future view.” 


Or, instead of the tree, seek those 
warm and fragrant 
** Enclosures in the sheltered yale, 


Where frequent hedges intercept the 
eye ;” 
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and the calm of the atmosphere 
seems to pour a dewy freshness over 
our thoughts. There resign your- 
self to the enchantment of the 
hour, and let the memory enjoy 
itself for a season,— 


*« As dead on the warm turf you lie, 
While many an emmet comes with curious 


eye; 
And on her nest the watchful wren sits 
by.” 


If the history of great minds could 
be known or written, it would be 
found that they derived their greatest 
riches from these brief sequesterments 
from busy life. Look at Pope in 
his grotto—with its rill of crystal- 
water echoing through the cavern 
by day and night—gazing down 
from his rustic shell-temple, through 
an arch in a dim wilderness ak 
and catching the sails in the river 
suddenly passing and vanishing; or 
shutting the doors, and so converting 
it into what he called a luminous 
room, on the walls of which all the 
objects of the river, hills, woods, and 
boats, formed a moving picture; or 
lighting his alabaster lamp suspended 
from the ceiling, which struck out 
rays from the angular pieces of 
glass interspersed among the shells. 

r accompany him, at an earlier 
period of his life, in one of his 
solitary walks in Windsor forest b 
aaaien when, as he told a friend, 
he wandered from tree to tree, full 
of reflections on the transitory nature 
of all human delights, and reflecting 
on the wonderful associations that 
may break upon the purified eyes in 
another existence. Can you not 
see him stopping suddenly where 


“Waving groves a chequered scene dis- 
play ;” 
or, 
“ From the brake the whirring pheasant 
springs ;” 


and, while the leaves glisten in the 
moon, and every blade of grass is 
white, you hear him exclaim, in the 
fulness of his heart,— 


“Has God, thou fool, worked solely for 
thy good, 

Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy 
food ? 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton 
fawn, 

For him as kindly spread the flow’ring 
lawn: 
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Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings? 

Joy tunes his note, joy elevates his 
wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 

Loves of his own, and raptures swell the 

note.” 


Now, although I am undoubtedly 
Somebody, I confess that I am not 
Pope, and never had a grotto; but I 
have a summer-house in the woods, 
a sort of retirement like Crusoe’s 
bower, where I can retreat out of 
the rain, and solace myself with a 
small collection of real books,—not 

hosts of octavos,—but genuine, 
iving, breathing images of their 
authors. And my habits enable me 
to take up any one of them, with a 
great probability of hitting upon an 
apt parallel, or an illustrative quo- 
tation, or a commentary, not alto- 
gether without advantage. And I 
find this course much sweetened and 
smoothed by my practice of bringing 
all m intellectiza commodities under 
certain heads and divisions in sundry 
small ledgers adapted to so costly a 
merchandise. To be sure the ac- 
count is all on the debtor's side. 
This was the plan recommended by 
Sir Thomas Bodleigh to good Master 
Francis Bacon, pursuing his travels 
in foreign lands, “ Strain your wits 
and industry soundly to instruct 
ourself in all things between 
heaven and earth which may tend 
to virtue, wisdom, and honour, — 
and let all these riches be treasured 
up, not only in your memory, where 
time may lessen your stock, but 
rather in good writings, and books of 
account, which will keep them safe 
for your use hereafter.” This is 
advice to be followed; and let me 
see how I can give you an exam- 
ple of it from this small volume, 
written by one Mr. Chalmers, of 
Glasgow, whom I thus take down 
from his niche. 

There is a saying of Pascal, full 
of the profound truth that charac- 
terises all his writings; he is speak- 
ing of thoughts which only begin to 
look lovely when transferred from 
one author to another: “ Jnfertiles 
dans leur champ naturel, abondantes 
étant transplantées.” Much of this 
charm and fertility depends of course 
upon the skill and care of the trans- 

anter. In putting a flower into a 
larger pot, you must not shake or 
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mutilate the root. So with the 
nobler verdure of the tree; its native 
earth must be taken up with it ;* and, 
beside this, the soil, into which the 
flower or the tree is transferred, 
must be in some degree congenial 
to its nature. You will not carry 
the Persian lily to Spitzbergen, nor 
expect to see the magnolia, 


" high as a cloud 
High over head,” 





spreading its magnificent blossoms 
along your shooting-box near the 
Pap of Caithness. 

1 have just fallen upon a very 
happy illustration of the increased 


fruitfulness occasioned by trans- 
planting in this same duodecimo of 


Chalmers. It is a discourse— one, 
indeed, of the most striking and 
eloquent that ever flowed from his 
pen—that on the Expulsive power 
of a new affection. The course of his 
argument is after this manner :—he 
sets out by asserting the existence of 
two methods which practical morality 
may employ to displace the love of 
the world from the human heart. 
The first, by demonstrating the 
vanity of it, and so making the 
rejection to arise out of a sense of 
unworthiness in the object desired. 
The second, by the presentation of a 
new object of admiration, and thus 
producing the rejection by the 
substitution of one affection for 
another—a change of things, old for 
new. The course of his argument 
tends to establish the affirmation, 
that the rejection of any passion upon 
the principle of its inherent un- 
worthiness is, by the very constitu- 
tion of our nature, ineffectual; and 
that the second method alone suc- 
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ceeds. The heart cannot be empty. 
The intellectual, like the natural, 
system, abhorsa vacuum. “A sensi- 
tive being suffers and is in violence, 
if, after having thoroughly recovered 
from his fatigue, or been relieved 
from his pain, he continue in pos- 
session of those powers without any 
excitement to them; if he possess a 
capacity of desire, without having an 
object of desire.” The youth of 
folly and the old age of cards is an 
example, from the lowest rank of 
civilisation. There must be the 
ascendancy of a new affection. You 
cannot destroy, but you may dispos- 
sess the appetite. You cannot over- 
throw, but you may fill the throne. 
After every mental revolution, there 
will continue to be a despotism. 
The only way to subdue an old affec- 
tion is by the expulsive power of a 
newone. “The best means of casting 
out an impure affection is to admit 
a pure one, and by the love of what 
is good to expel the love of what is 
evil.” Such is the strain of Chal- 
mers’ argument. Is it his own? 
Probably he thought so. Let us see 
if we can follow it up to the spring. 
If we turn to the second epistle of 
Pope, we find him acknowledging 
the weakness and insufficiency of 
Reason, which only removes the 
weaker passions Sor the strong ; at the 
same time that he asserts its power 
to shape, modify, and dispose,— 


** See anger, zeal and fortitude supply, 
See avarice, prudence; sloth, philosophy.” 


We catch in this brief aphorism a 
faint echo of Chalmers; there is 
something here of the expulsive power 
of a new affection. 


* Since this letter was written and transmitted to you, Mr. Yorke, I met with a 


thought, like that expressed above, in one of the works of Thomas Jackson, a learned 
writer of the seventeenth century—living, indeed, at the beginning of it—acquainted 
with all languages and all studies, which he used, according to Wood, either as 
rubbish for the foundation of his structures, or as drudges and day-labourers to 


theology. 


His writings, which are very extensive and little known, abound in very 


curious snatches of criticism, upon subjects apparently beyond the scope of his 
inquiries :—‘‘ A poet being a maker, according to the Latin proverb, is not made by 


art, but framed to this divine faculty by Nature. 


Not that any among the Romans 


became poets on a sudden, but that many very fruitful wits in all other kinds of 
learning could not be forced, by any industry, art, or culture, to such a growth as 
was befitting this plant of Eden, which groweth not in any modern breast, without 
more tender care and greater cherishing than any other branch or slip of the tree of 
knowledge ; and yet, when all is done, seldom comes to any proof, unless it borrow 
grounds from the ancients ; as tender plants can hardly be removed from a better soil to a 
worse, without some of the earth wherein they naturally grow.”—-Eternal Truth o/ 


Scripture and Christian Belief, b, i. c. 14; Works, t. i, 
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But in tracing the stream we 
shall not stop at Twickenham ; 
it winds away far among the hills, 
and into those still places of thought, 
to which Pope might have been 
first introduced by his philosophi- 
cal friend, Bolingbroke. Chalmers 
travelled much farther than Rich- 
mond. It is among the lofty 
regions of Bacon’s imagination that 
the stream rises. Hear him,—“ It is 
of special use in morality to set af- 
fection against affection, and endea- 
vour to master one passion by an- 
other, as we hunt beast with beast.” 
Here you see the true source of the 
river, which Chalmers, enlarging with 
many tributary rivulets, has rolled 
through so rich and smiling a coun- 
try. Here is the expulsive power of 
a new affection condensed. I do not 
forget that, in illustrating the nature 
and character of Imitation, great al- 
lowance ought to be made for that 
relationship of sentiment and pro- 
verbial expression, which gives a 
family likeness to the common idioms 
of the most remote countries. Thus 
the reader of fiction finds the proud 
and artificial attitude of the English 
soldier in the Greek philosopher, and 
the ramrod of Sterne in the spit of 
Arrian. Therefore, the bantering 
inquiry, “ Why, you strut up and 
down as if you had swallowed a spit !” 
(+i ody Ayu OBericxoy xaraminy rsomruTtis.) 
It must also be remembered that there 
ever will be a resemblance, independ- 
ent of their own will, between all 
the writers of any particular age. 
They cannot, it has been properly 
remarked, escape from subjection to 
a common influence, which arises out 
of an infinite combination of circum- 
stances belonging to the times in 
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which they live, though each is in a 
degree the author of the very in- 
fluence by which he is thus pervaded. 
Thus it is said that the tragic poets 
of the age of Pericles—the Italian 
revivers of ancient learning — the 
mighty intellects of our country after 
the Reformation—the translators of 
the Bible—Shakspeare, the drama- 
tists of the reign of Elizabeth, and 
Lord Bacon—all have some tinge, as 
it were, of the same colour upon their 
minds. It is the complexion of the 
climate. Again; nothing can be 
more absurd than the attempt to 
discover the original of every thought 
in some previous original. Pope has 
sketched such a critic, who 


“ With his own tongue still edifies his 
ears, 

And always list’ning to himself appears ; 

All, books he reads, and all he reads, 
assails, 

From Dryden’s fables down to Durfey’s 
tales ; 

With him most authors steal their works 
or buy ; 

Garth did not write his own Dispensary.’”* 


None of these objections apply to 
the case of Chalmers. His marble 
evidently came out of the mine of 
3acon; it is a noble block, and has 
the true vein: nor can it be denied 
that he has hewn out of it a statue 
that may well stand in the temple of 
Fame. But though we have thus 
carried the divine up to the philo- 
sopher, we do not feel assured that 
he did not sometimes linger for a 
moment with the poet. And why 
not ? since Pope chen imbibed the 
true and exquisite flavour of philo- 
sophy ; as for example :— 


* 1 fancy that a poet derives peculiar pleasure from discovering the thefts of a 
brother. Thus Byron, in his Letter on Bowles’ Strictures on Pope, in making some 
quotation from Dyer, pleasantly nods to a poetical friend,— And here a word, en 


passant, to Mr. Campbell,— 





As yon summits soft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air, 


Which to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear, 
Still we tread the same coarse way, 


Ts not this the original of the far-famed— 


‘The present’s still the cloudy day.’ 





‘«* Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 


And robes the mountain in its azure hue?’ ” 
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BACON. 


‘‘ There is found in every thing a 
double nature of good : the one, as every 
thing is a total or substance in itself; the 
other, as it is a part or member of a 
great body ; whereof the latter is in de. 
gree the greater and the worthier, because 
it tendeth to the conservation of a more 
general form.” 


Upon which passage, that very dense 
apprentice of the law, Owen Ruff- 
head (how different from your own 
Morgan !), thus soliloquises :— 


“The poet has here, with a peculiar 
skill and felicity, contrived that the same 
ornaments which embellish his verse 
should strengthen his argument. These 
beautiful and sublime similes afford the 
most apt and powerful illustration of the 
truth of that proposition which he would 
imprint on the reader’s mind, namely, 
that self-love and social are the same.” 


But I will take the liberty of 
making the poet his own annotator, 
in an anecdote of good old Fletcher 
of Saltoun, who said to him, one 
day, “Alas, I have nothing to do 


CHALMERS. 


«* But how soon do we arrive at the 
limit of possible investigation, beyond 
which, if we attempt to go, we lose our- 
selves among the depths and obscurities 
of the region thatis unknown! Observa- 
tion may conduct us a certain length 
backwards in the train of causes and 
effects ; but, after having done its utter- 
most, we feel that, above and beyond its 
lofiiest place of ascent, there are still 
higher steps in the train, which we vainly 
try to reach, and find them inaccessible. 
Like the upper part of a chain, a few of 
whose closing links are all that is visible 
to us, the remoter causes may be directly 
appended to the throne, and at all times 
subject to the instant pleasure of a prayer. 
hearing God.” 


[ August, 


POPE. 

‘« Man, like the gen’rous vine, supported 
lives, 

The strength he gains is from the strength 
he gives ; 

On their own axis, as the planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the 
sun, 

So two consistent motions act the soul, 

And one regards itself, and one the 
whole.” 


but to die! Iam a poor individual, 
no creature to wish or to fear for my 
life or death ; it is the only reason I 
have to repent being a single man. 
Now I grow old, I am like a tree 
without a prop, and without young 
trees to grow round me for com- 
pany or defence.” ‘There, gentlemen 
editors of Pope, remember this for 
your notes ! 

It would not be unreasonable to 
suppose that the preacher might 
occasionally call at this poetical half- 
way house, in quest of some whole- 
some refreshment. And accordingly 
a part of the sermon (1 Pet. iii. 3, 4) 
has a smack of Pope about the 


POPE, 

** He who through vast immensity can 
pierce, P 

See worlds on worlds compose one uni- 
verse, 

Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What varied Being peoples every star, 

May tell why Heaven has made us as we 
are ; 

But of this frame, the bearing and the ties, 

The strong connexions, nice dependencies, 

Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 

Look'd through ? or can a part sustain the 
whole? 

Is the great chain that draws all to agree, 

And drawn, supports, upheld by God or 
thee ?”"* 


* So likewise in another place (Essay on Man, ep. iii.) :— 


** Look round our world, behold the chain of Love, 
Combining all below and all above. 


Nothing is foreign ; parts relate to whole ; 

One all-extending, all-preserving soul ; 
Connects each being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 

All served, all serving ; nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends unknown.” 
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What do you think of the chain ? 
One or two links alike, eh ? 

I have, nevertheless, Mr. Yorxe, 
too high a respect for your classical 
attainments, not to shew myself 
familiar with the still more ancient 
descent of this metaphorical expres- 
sion. And Bacon himself alludes to 
the allegory of the old poets, that 
the highest link of nature’s chain 
must needs be tied to the foot of 
Jupiter's chair. 

And let me, in taking leave of the 
little Queen Anne’s man for the 
present, recall to you Scott's beautiful, 
though unconscious imitation of a 


celebrated passage in the Essay on 
Man : : 


“ Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A nexo perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a 
world,” 


The passage of Scott occurs in the 
Heart of Mid Lothian, when a storm 
surprises Staunton and Butler, as 
they are crossing the Gare-loch. 
The large drops ceased,—but the 
tempest gathered. ‘There is some- 
thing solemn in this delay of the 
storm,” said Sir George; “it seems 
as if it suspended its peal, till it 
solemnised some important event in 
the world below.” ‘ Alas!” replied 
Butler, “ what are we, that the laws 
of nature should correspond in their 
march with our ephemeral deeds or 
sufferings! The clouds will burst, 
when surcharged with the electric 
fluid, whether a goat is falling at that 
instant from the cliffs of Arran, or a 
hero expiring on the field of battle 
he has won.” Is not this fine ? 

Few of your readers, Mr. Yorke, 
require to be instructed in the pecu- 
liarities of that style in which Chal- 
mers is accustomed to clothe his 
teaching. He had undoubtedly 
formed it long before Whately wrote 
his Rhetoric; yet the plan adopted 
by the preacher is precisely that re- 
commended by the critic. A mis- 
cellaneous audience is to be interested, 
detained, and impressed. How is 
this result to be accomplished? A 
close argument cannot be followed 
by the a eeaiee some want the abi- 
lity ; more, the disposition. If you 
are too concise, you become obscure ; 
if too expansive, you become tedious. 
The alternative is repetition; not 
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verbal, but intellectual; not of lan- 
guage, but of sentiment. The same 
thought or argument may be repro- 
duced in different shapes, each and 
all enlarging the sense and alluring 
the curiosity. However the paths 
wind, they must meet at the top of 
the hill; and the scene to be sur- 
veyed from the summit must be one. 
Of this manner, Cicero among the 
ancients, and Burke among the mo- 
derns, offer the most remarkable ex- 
emplifications. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that the English orator wanted 
the discretion of his Latin prede- 
cessor, since there was a certain truth 
in the well-known retort of Wilkes, 
that though the Venus of Burke, 
like the Venus of Phidias, occasion- 
ally breathed of roses, she sonictimes 
also resembled the Venus of whisky. 
To return, however, I have said 
that the repetitions must not be 
verbal; “but what has been ex- 
pressed as appropriate, may be re- 
peated in metaphorical terms. It 
being in the broadest sense true 
that the ornaments of imagery, espe- 
cially the metaphor, is, even to the 
most illiterate hearer, often the 
clearest mode of expression that can 
be adopted.” And this is the rhe- 
toric of Chalmers, of whom, Mr. 
Yorker, a future opportunity may 
enable me to speak more at large. 
In all his diffuseness there is a con- 
tinuity of thought. The golden 
chain is beaten extremely fine; you 
think that it will break every mo- 
ment, but it holds. In modern 
writers this is not commonly the case. 
Coleridge has remarked, that while 
the shortness and ease of the sentence 
cause it to be readily understood, 
the want of intellectual connexion 
prevents it from being remembered. 
The robe is smart and glittering, but 
it should have a few hooks and eyes 
to keep it together. It must not, 
however, be supposed that this pre- 
sentation of an argument under dif- 
ferent images is to be effected 
without extreme difficulty. Gibbon 
described Hurd as being clouded with 
obscure metaphors. The phrase is a 
happy one. It is very rare, indeed, 
to find one clear on all sides. 
Johnson himself often failed. Take 
an example from one of his least- 
known compositions—the pamphlet 
on Falkland’s Islands. In occurs in 
his brilliant sketch of Junius, cer- 































































































































































tainly one of his finest efforts of 
indignant criticism. He regards him 
as an unusual phenomenon, which 
had been looked up to with vary- 
ing sensations of wonder and terror— 
both transitory passions. “He will 
soon be more closely viewed, or more 
attentively examined ; and what folly 
has taken for a comet, that from its 
flaming hair shook pestilence and 
war, inquiry will find to be only a 
meteor, formed by the vapours of 
putrefying democracy, and kindled 
into flame by the effervescence of 
interest struggling with conviction, 
which, after plunging its followers 
into a bog, will leave us, inquiring 
why we regard it.” Here you see 
the “ effervescence,” by changing the 
image, mutilates and ruins it. Com- 
pare with Johnson a singular speci- 
men from a very different writer — 
Locke. It comes from his Thoughts 
on Education, which Johnson coupled 
with Milton’s, as giving an imprac- 
ticable plan, and one injurious to the 
cause itself. Locke has been insist- 
ing on the necessity of imparting to 
the young some knowledge of the 
world as it really is, before they come 
fully within reach of its dangers. 
He combats the objection that “to 
discover to a young man the vices of 
an age is to teach them to him.” 
You cannot keep him ignorant if you 
would. “The longer he is hood- 
winked, the more perilous his situ- 
ation when he comes abroad into 
open daylight. And an old boy, at 
his first appearance, with all the 
gravity of his ivy-bush about him, 
is sure to draw on him the eyes and 
chirping of the whole town volery ; 
amongst which there will not be 
wanting some birds of prey, that 
will presently be on the wing for 
him.” —- Works, t. viii. 83, 1824. Vo- 
lery, you know, is the old word for 
a flight of birds. There is something 
extremely amusing in the odd cor- 
rectness of this comparison, which 
appears to be true in every particular. 
will only now add to these poetical 
reminiscences a passage from the 
Madoc of Southey, which my friend 
James Montgomery considers the 
noblest narrative poem in the English 
language, after Paradise Lost and the 
Faérie Queene. I want you to com- 
pare the following lines with the 
passage in Chalmers’ sermon, on the 
vanity of ambition (“O that I had 
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the wings of a dove,” &c.), where this 
very image of the happy island float- 
ing by is most beautifully introduced. 
I do not remember the relative chro- 
nology of the poem and the sermon ; 
but read the verses, and then turn to 
the prose, if you have the book; if 
not, make our friend Nickisson give 
it to you: — 


“ When evening came, toward the echo- 
ing shore 

I and Cadwallor walk’d together forth ; 

Bright with dilated glory shone the west ; 

But brighter lay the ocean flood below, 

The burnish’d silver sea that heaved and 
flashed 

Its restless rays intolerably bright— 

‘Prince,’ quoth Cadwallor, ‘thou hast 
rode the waves, 

In triumph, when th’ invader felt thine 
arm, 

O, what a nobler conquest might be won 

There—upon that wide field.’ * What 
meanest thou ?’ 

I cried. ‘That yonder waters are not 
spread 

A boundless waste, a bourne impassable ; 

That thou should’st rule the elements ; 
that there, 

May manly courage, manly wisdom find 

Some happy isle, some undiscover'’d shore, 


Some resting-place for peace. Oh! that 
my soul 

Could seize the wings of morning; soon 
would J 

Behold that other world, where yonder 
sun 


Now speeds to dawn in glory.” 


There is, indeed, one celebrated 
preacher of a former time, whom you 
would sit down to illustrate almost 
as you would Milton. Over what 
Greek or Latin soil did he not drive 
his laurelled plough ?—what painted 
butterfly of fancy, among the hum- 
blest versifiers, escaped the cast of 
his net? I speak of Bishop Taylor. 
He is not, indeed, safe from Milton's 
bitter complaint of paroxysms of cita- 
tions, pampered metaphors, or apho- 
risming pedantry. Yet how he lights 
them all up with his flame of inspira- 
tion! But no commentator has ever 
pointed out that the most beautiful 
thought in one of his sermons is bor- 
rowed from a Persian poet —Jami. 
The passage occurs in a description 
of the magnificence of the Deity, 
who, according to the translator,— 


——‘' Made mirrors of the atoms of the 
world, 

And threw a reflection from his own face 

upon every atom.” 
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Mr. Newman has very happily 
introduced a similar image into one 
of his recent discourses, where, speak- 
ing of the state of the world before 
the coming of Jesus Christ, he says, 
“The rays of his glory were scat- 
tered through the world. One state 
of life had some of them; another, 
others. The world was like some 
fair mirror, broken in pieces, and 
giving back no one uniform image 
of its Maker. But he came to com- 
bine what was dissipated, to recall 
what was shattered in himself.” 

It is not probable that Taylor 
knew the works of Jami, or could 
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have read them if he did; he may 
have encountered the thought in one 
of his remote pilgrimages of study ; 
just as we know that he discovered 
the beautiful apologue of the Per- 
sian Saadi, in a Latin history of the 
Jews, by Gentius. The story is con- 
tained in the Bostan. Saadi lived in 
the twelfth century. Gentius, who 
was a good oriental scholar, and pub- 
lished an edition of Saadi’s Gulistan, 
or Rose Garden,tells this famous story, 
in its threefold shape ; you may, pro- 
bably, wish to avoid the trouble of 
procuring Persian types, so I give 
you an English copy :— 


SAADI. 
Corrected Version, by Lord 
Teignmouth. 

‘* T have heard that once 
during a whole week no 
traveller came to the hos- 
pitable dwelling of the 
friend of God ; whose ami- 
able nature led him to ob- 
serve itas a rule, not to 
eat in the morning, unless 
some needy person arrived 
from a journey. He went 
out and turned his eyes 
towards every place. He 
viewed the valley on all 
sides, and, behold in the 
desert, a solitary man re- 
sembling the willow, whose 
head and beard were 
whitened with the snow 
of age. To encourage 
him he called bim friend ; 
and, agreeably to the man- 
ners of the maunificent, 
gave him an invitation, 
saying, ‘Oh, apple of 
mine eye, perform an act 
of courtesy by becoming 
my guest?’ He assented, 
arose, and stepped forward 
readily, for he knew the 
kind disposition of his host 
(on whom be peace!), 
The associates of Abra- 
ham’s hospitable dwelling 
seated the old man with 
respect. The table was 
ordered to be spread, and 
the company placed them- 
selves around, when the 
assembly began to utter, 
‘In the name of God’ (or 
to say grace)! and not a 
word was heard to pro- 
ceed from the old man, 
Abraham addressed him 
in such words as these :—-. 


PARAPHRASED BY GENTIUS, 


“ Tilustre tradit nobil- 
issimus autor Sadus vene- 
rande antiquitatis exem- 
plum, Abrahamum patriar- 
cham, hospitalitatis gloria 
celebratum, vix sibi felix 
faustumque credidisse hos- 
pitium, nisi externum ali. 
quem, tanquam aliquod 
presidium domi, excep- 
isset hospitem, quem omni 
officiorum genere coleret. 
Aliquando, cim hospitem 
domi non haberet, foris 
euin quesiturus campes- 
tria petiit. Forte virum 
quemdam, senectute gra- 
vem, itinere fessum, sub 
arbore recumbentem con- 
spicit. Quem comiter ex- 
ceptum, domum hospitem 
deducit, et omni officio 
colit. Cum cnam apposi- 
tam Abrahamus et familia 
ejus 4 precibus auspica- 
rentur, senex manum ad 
cibum  protendit, nullo 
religionis aut pietatis aus- 
picio usus. Quo viso, 
Abrahamus eum ita affa- 
tur: ‘Me Senex, vix decet 
carnitiem tuam sine previa 
Numinis veneratione ci- 
bum sumere.’ Ad que 
senex: ‘ Ego ignicola 
sum, istiusmodi morum 
ignarus ; nostri enim ma- 
jores nullam talem me 
docuere pietatem.” Ad 
quam yvocem horrescens 
Abrahamus rem sibi cum 
ignicola profano et a cena 
remotum, ut sui consortii 
pestem et religionis hostem, 
domo ejicit, sed, ecce! 
Summus Deus Abraha- 
mum statim monet, ‘ Quid 


BY TAYLOR, 


“T end with a story 
which I find in the Jews’ 
books. When Abraham 
sat at his tent-door, ac- 
cording to his custom, 
waiting to entertain stran- 
gers, he espied an old man 
stooping and leaning on 
his staff, weary with age 
and travel, coming to- 
wards him, who was a 
hundred years of age. He 
received him kindly, wash. 
ed his feet, provided sup- 
per, caused him to sit 
down ; but observing that 
the old man ate, and pray. 
ed not, nor begged for a 
blessing on his meat, he 
asked him why he did not 
worship the God of Hea. 
ven. The old man told 
him that he worshipped 
the fire only, and worship. 
ped no other God. At 
which answer Abraham 
grew so zealously angry, 
that he thrust the old man 
out of his tent, and ex. 
posed him to all the evils 
of the night, and unguard- 
ed condition. When the 
old man was gone God 
called to Abraham, and 
asked him where the stran- 
ger was? He replied, ‘I 
thrust him away, because 
he did not worship thee.’ 
God answered him, ‘I 
have suffered him these 
hundred years, although 
he dishonoured me; and 
couldest not thou endure 
him one night, when he 
gave thee no trouble?’ 
Upon this, saith the story, 
Abraham fetched him back 
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‘Oh, elder stricken in 
years! thou oe not 
to me in faith and zeal, 
like other aged ones, for 
is it not an obligatory law 
to invoke, at the time of 
eating your daily meal, 
that Divine Providence, 
from whenceit is derived?’ 
He replied, ‘I practise 
no rite which I have not 
heard from my priest, who 
worshippeth fire!’ The 
good omened prophet dis- 
covered this vitiated old 
man to be a Gueber ; 


agis, Abrahame ? Itane 
viro fecisse te decuit ? 
Ego isti seni, quantumvis 
in me usque ingrato, et 
vitam et victum centum 
amplius annos dedi; tu 
homini nec unam cenam 
dare, unumque eum mo- 
mentum ferre potes?’ Qua 
divina voce monitus, Abra- 
hamus senem ex itinere 
revocatum domumreducit, 
et tantis officiis, pietate, 
et ratione colit, ut suo ex- 
emplo ad veri Numinis 
cultum eum perdaxit.’” 


[August, 


again, and gave him hos- 
pitable entertainment and 
wise instruction. Go thou 
and do likewise, and thy 
charity will be rewarded 
by the God of Abraham.” 


and finding him an alien 
to the faith, drove him 
away in miserable plight, 
—the polluted being re- 
jected by those who are 
pure. A voice from the 
Glorious and Omnipotent 
God was heard, with this 
reprehension, ‘Oh, friend, 
I have supported him 
through a life of u hundred 
years, and thou hast con- 
ceived an abhorrence of 
him all at once! If a man 
pay adoration to fire, 
shouldest thou withhold 
the hand of liberality ?’” 


It must be admitted that Taylor 
put this parable to a much nobler 
use than the writer from whom he 


borrowed it. Gentius introduces it 
into his dedication of the translated 
Jewish history, to conciliate the chief 
magistrates and senate of Hamburg. 
Taylor brings it to point his argu- 
ment respecting the degree of tolera- 
tion which men are to shew to each 
other in religious communion. It 
occurs in the last section xxii. of 
his Liberty of Prophesying, — that 
splendid effort of a noble mind, teach- 
ing men, inthe words of Hallam, “ to 
seek peace in unity of spirit, rather 
than of belief; and, instead of ex- 
tinguishing dissent, to take away its 
sting by charity, and by a sense of 
human fallibility.” He earnestly en- 
forces the necessity, the duty, of 
leaving things disputable to the final 
judgment of Him who cannot err ; 
“and if God be not angry with men, 
for being invariably deceived, why 
should men be angry one at an- 
other?” With regard to Franklin's 
alleged pillage of this story, it is ob- 
served, that he is not asserted, nor 


can be proved to have produced it as 
his own. Sidney Smith thought that 
he might have met with it in some 
magazine, without Taylor’s name. 
But Heber remarks, that Kaimes re- 
ceived it as the composition of Frank- 
lin; that it is so given in his collected 
works; and he adds, that with all 
Franklin’s abilities and amiable qua- 
lities, there was a degree of quackery 
in his character, which in this in- 
stance, as well as in that of his pro- 
fessional epitaph upon himself, has 
made the imputation of such a theft 
more readily received in his case, 
than it would have been against most 
other men of equal eminence. Hal- 
lam says, that Franklin “rather un- 
handsomely appropriated this story 
to himself.” T think it was rather. 
And, while I am thus talking about 
toleration and kindness, let me re- 
mind you of a charming sentiment 
of the good Leighton, also taken out 
of the Hebrew books:—The Jews 
would not willingly tread upon the 
smallest piece of paper in their way, 
but took it up; for possibly, said they, 
the name of God may be on it. Ap- 
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ply it to men—trample not on any: 
there may be some work of grace 
that thou knowest not of. The name 
of God may be written on that soul 
thou treadest on. * 

Nay, since rare Ben Jonson has 
told us, that the reward ofa scholar 
is often well paid in the praise of 
having quoted an author well, let 
me give you a passage of like 
beauty from Lightfoot, and another 
from the admirable Thomas Fuller. 
You, Mr. Yorxe, who know every 
thing, will not be surprised to hear 
that Lightfoot, one of the eminent 
scholars of the seventeenth century, 
was a very eloquent, as well as 
learned man. But his oriental eru- 
dition has somewhat blinded the eye 
of his readers to his native eloquence. 
Read this noble passage: you will 
find it in his works, t. vi. 155 (Ed. 
Pitman) :— 


‘A deadlier hate could not be be- 
twixt man and man, than was of the Jew 
towards the Gentile . .. and yet when true 
religion cometh in, and seizeth both the 
Jew and the Gentile, the hate is forgot- 
ten, the feud is gone, and the deadly ene- 
mies are the nearest friends. Much like 
as it is reported concerning Cairo, in 
Egypt, that if the plague rage never so 
much overnight, that they die by thou- 
sands, yet, if the river Nilus come flowing 
in the next day, the mortality ceaseth, and 
there dieth not one: even so it is with re. 
ligion ; be there never so much bitterness 
and heart-burning betwixt men and men, 
never so much contention between neigh- 
bour and neighbour, if the power of reli- 
gion do but once flow in and seize them 
both, the plague is ceased, the malignity 
is gone,” &c. 


And compare it with Fuller's af- 
fecting farewell to Heylin, at the con- 
clusion of the appeal of Injured Inno- 
cence. He reminds him that, in he- 
raldry, two lioncels rampant endorsed 
are emblems of two valiant men 
meeting in the field, but either by 
their prince forbidden to fight, or 
departing on terms of equality agreed 
on between themselves. Back to back, 
neither conquering nor conquered, 
they leave the arena. 

“Tn like manner,” exclaims Fuller, to 
his antagonist, “I know you disdain to 
allow me equal in this controversy be- 
tween us, and I will not allow you my 
superior. To prevent future trouble, let 
it be a drawn battle, and let both of us 
abound in our own sense, severally per- 
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suaded of the truth of which we have 
wrilten. Thus parting, and going out 
back to back—neither preceding the other 
— I hope we shall meet in heaven, face to 
face, hereafter.” 


You will, doubtless, thank me for 
these passages, Mr. Yorkx; because 
you have a sympathy both with the 
subject and the amusement, having 
often, though with far happier re- 
turns,— 


“© Ventured to explore 
Dim shades for relics upon Lethe’s shore, 
Cast up at random by the sullen wave.” 


Byron used to say that he had 
read the Waverly novels fifty times ; 
a friend of my own has given to the 
Paradise Lost one hundred perusals, 
declaring that each has discovered to 
him some beauty unperceived before. 
This is the way in which great paint- 
ers and authors grow up; a few pic- 
tures, a few books, form their con- 
stant study. “It is not the super- 
ficial tillage of a large and unwieldy 
track of land, but it is the deep and 
reiterated ploughing of the manage- 
able estate which produces the rich 
harvest.” With intellectual latifundia 
you have nothing to do. “ Laudato 
ingentia rura, exiguum colito.” Sir 
George Beaumont, carrying a deli- 
cious Claude with him in all his 
excursions, is no bad type of a true 
student. All great works are com- 
posed with this view. You know 
nothing of them from a first or 
second inspection. ‘The spirits that 
inhabit them drop their mantles only 
by degrees, fold after fold. I do not 
comprehend the difficulty suggested 
by Mr. Sewell. “A book cannot 
speak ; it cannot answer interroge- 
tives; it cannot rebuke presumption ; 
it lies powerless in our hands; it 
rouses no shame by its presence; it 
stimulates no industry.” Why, these 
are the very things which it does. 
With regard to modern books, you 
cannot read them a second time. 
There is a story in Plutarch of a 
person, who, having a speech to 

deliver, applied to an oratorical pro- 
fessor to furnish him with the ha- 
rangue. A first perusal satisfied the 
client very well, and he went home 
in excellent spirits. In a few days, 
however, he came back, with the 
speech in his hand, and a very thick 
cloud upon his countenance. “ Sir,” 
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said he to his professional adviser, 
“ at the first or second reading I liked 
this oration very well, but I am now 
quite of another mind ,—to say the 
truth, I loathe it heartily.” “ Well,” 
said the orator, not at all discom- 
posed, “how often do you mean to 
speak it—more thanonce?” ‘“ No,” 
replied the disconsolate candidate for 
reputation, “only once.” “Go your 
way, then,” answered the rhetorician ; 
“ they will like it as well as you did 
for a first time, I warrant you. 
And so it is with the literature of 
the nineteenth century ; ; it is only 
for once. 

Thus, dear Mr. Yorxs, have I 
been seeking to make sunshine in 
these shady summer-paths. You 
have not forgotten the elegant re- 
mark of Addison, “ When all na- 
ture wears a»lowering countenance, 
I withdraw; myself into the visionar 
worlds of art, where I meet with 
shining landscapes, gilded triumphs, 
beautiful faces, and all those other 
objects that fill the mind with gay 
ideas.” Is it not good to follow his 
example? I speak from experience. 
Every little incident, every slight 
circumstance, affords me food, not 
only for reflection, but even for em- 
bellishment. Believe me, the pen is 
a capital sling; the dismallest after- 
noon, giant as he is to the idle man, 
is compelled to give in. His fore- 
head can’t keep out the stone. Down 
he goes. ‘The pen is the real Goliah. 

But while I write, the sun breaks 
out, and the trees begin to glimmer 
with that shadowy light in the 
boughs, which Howitt says scarce 
any painters or poets have noticed, 
as one of the charms of this month. 
| have ample opportunities of making 
these observations, and if I had time, 
or could find room in this sheet, I 


might send you a pretty sketch of 
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my abode and its surrounding scenery. 
I might, like your old contributor, 
Rogers, describe my villa, its situa- 
tion, its few apartments, its casts 
from the antique,— 


‘* The shelter’d gate that opens to my 
field, 

And the white front through mingling 
elms revealed.” 


But this is quite unnecessary, since 
you will find a picture completely 
drawn to your hand by Wordsworth, 
in his thirty-second sonnet, where he 
describes “ A Parsonage in Oxford- 
shire,” Eas 2 the very one in 
which Tam w riting ; so look at it,— 


“« Where holy ground begins, unhallow’d 
ends, 
Is mark’d by no distinguishable line ; 
The turf unites, the pathways inter. 
twine ; 
And wheresoe’er the stealing footstep 
tends, 
Garden, and that Domain, where Kin- 
dred, Friends, 
And Neighbours rest together, 
confound 
‘Their several features, mingled like the 
sound 
Of many waters, or as evening blends 
With shadynight. Softairs from shrub 
and flow’r 
Waft fragrant greetings to each silent 
grave ; 
And while those lofty poplars gently 
wave 
Their tops, between them comes and goes 
a sky, 
Bright as the glimpses of Eternity, 
To saints accorded in their mortal 
hour.” 


here 


Isn't it pleasant? Why not come 
and smooth your wings here for a 
week ? 

Believe me always, dear Sir, yours 
sincerely, M. A. 
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During the administrations of both 
the Cardinals Richelieu and Maza- 
rin France was remarkable for the 
general profligacy and corruption of 
society. Kings shamelessly paraded 
their numerous mistresses before the 
public eye; queens were lovers of 
political intrigue; and, to carry out 
their purposes, employed instruments, 
both male and female, who never 
stickled at morality, religion, or even 
propriety of demeanour. Ministers 
were public robbers—witness the 
wealth of Richelieu; the dying 
avowals of Mazarin to Louis XIV. ; 
the enormous deficiency in the Ex- 
chequer caused by the madly reck- 
less career of the licentious Saunterre 
and Fouquet. Courtiers, judges, 
generals, and those of the highest 
order ; the most distinguished ladies 
of the court; the servants of the 
State in every department; even 
ambassadors, were equally venal. 
Every man had his price, and every 
woman also. At such a time it is 
delightful to meet with anything 
approaching to purity of character. 
We have been at considerable pains 
in hunting for some examples during 
that period in which the negation of 
all virtue is so strikingly exemplified, 
and consider ourselves fortunate in 
having discovered two; afforded by 
persons who, though very eccentric 
in their habits, and the cause of much 
amusement to their contemporaries 
for their oddities, are nevertheless in 
every way worthy of the notice of 
posterity. The one was a soldier, 
the other was a courtier; but each, 
amid all his laughable extravagance 
of demeanour, preserved undeviat- 
ingly the straight path of honour. 
We allude to Gassion, marshal of 
France, and the Duc de Coilin. The 
former was emphatically pronounced 
by Cardinal Richelieu as the most 
honest and honourable man of his 
century in the whole range of France 
and Navarre; the latter, on the 
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fiat of Louis XIV., which fiat was 
confirmed by society at large, was 
declared the most polite of men 
among even that nation, so cele- 
brated, in all ages, and throughout 
all the grades of its population, for 
its politencss. We first turn to 
Gassion the Honest. 

Jean de Gassion was the son of 
the President of Pau. At eighteen 
years of age, he had finished his 
studies at the College of the Jesuits, 
and on this occasion his father said 
gravely to him :— 

“My son Jean, you have studied 
hard and are a good scholar—indeed, 
I may say, that as far as Latin goes 
there is not your match in the whole 
province ; and although you are only 
my third son, I do not desire to 
make the slightest difference between 
your elder brothers and yourself. I 
am about to solicit, on your behalf, a 
situation in the magistracy of this 
city, and, before long, I shall select a 
wife in every way worthy of you.” 

Be it known, that in those times, 
matriages in France took place at a 
very tender period in life. ‘The cele- 
brated Madame de Rambouillet was 
only twelve years old when she was 
handed over in espousals to a man 
old enough to be her grandfather. 
Young men married while yet in 
their teens; and hence it was that 
they were early satiated with the 
joys which matrimony brings, and, 
ardent and impetuous and volatile as 
youth generally is, they heeded little 
the obligations of the married state, 
and plunged recklessly into every 
kind of dissipation. The ladies, see- 
ing the example before their eyes, 
naturally did the same. 

At the word marriage, the young 
man fell back in the utmost conster- 
nation. Le could not have been 
more alarmed had he heard sentence 
pronounced that he was to be hanged. 

“A wife!” said he, gasping for 
breath, “what should I do with a 
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wife, sir? She would have nothing 
to do with such a fellow! No, sir, I 
will, with your kind permission, 
never marry; and as to an appoint- 
ment in the magistracy of this city, 
it will be of no use—I shall never be 
fit for anything of the kind. Iam only 
fit for one vocation, and that is— 
war!” 

“ War!” exclaimed the president, 
in corresponding consternation ; “you 
wish then, my son Jean, to cut and 
slash the admirable creatures of God 
with a big sword! However, it does 
not matter; since that is your deter- 
mination, you shall be a soldier. 
But understand well this one matter, 
which I beg to impress upon you. If 
you once become a soldier in the 
armies of the king, you must distin- 
guish yourself, or never appear be- 
fore me again, for I shall certainly 
disown you.” 

Jean was in an ecstasy of gratitude. 
The father promised to give him an 
outfit becoming the son of a gentle- 
man. 

“Do not, sir, put yourself to a 
livre’s expense on my account,” ex- 
claimed Jean. “Keep your money 
for my brothers, whom you must 
needs establish in the world. In six 
months I shall be killed or have 
made my way. And, pray, never say 
anything more about marriage or 
women ; for, with the exception of 
Madame la Présidente, I shall never 
be able to look a woman in the face, 
so much does the sex intimidate me. 
With my face I shall make a sorry 
gallant. No! I will imitate the 
great Duguesclin, and say, ‘ Puisque 
je suis laid, je veux étre bien hardi.” 

In truth, Jean in countenance was 
anything but an Adonis, though his 
dread of the sex made his fancy 
exaggerate his ugliness. In figure 
he was short and squat; but it de- 
noted a muscular vigour, which is 
not displeasing to all women ; thick, 
shaggy brows overhung his eyes, 
which were quick and piercing ; his 
manners were rough and blunt, and 
his demeanour altogether was some- 
what akin to that of a savage. Ile 
was, however, active, dexterous, and 
an excellent horseman. He was 
also of tenacious veracity; he pur- 
sued glory with the avidity of an 
enthusiast ; the battle-field became 
to him what the ball-room was to 
the elegant petit maitres of Paris ; he 
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held all other pursuits of life in 
sovereign contempt; but even in that 
one pursuit to which he had so 
ardently devoted himself, he never 
sullied his fame by a single base or 
dishonourable act. 

The president’s stud consisted of 
a single one-eyed horse—old and 
bony—upon which Jean mounted, 
his person furnished with arms pur- 
chased at Bayonne; his pockets well 
lined with crowns; and taking a 
most affectionate leave of his family, 
he trotted merrily away amidst their 
benedictions and tears. And well 
might they weep, for they never 

ain beheld Jean de Gassion. 

The first part of Jean’s journey 
was anything but lucky. His old 
horse died of grief immediately on 
leaving its native province of Bearn, 
which it had never before quitted ; 
and a couple of rascals robbed him 
of every thing save the clothes on his 
back, his sword and pistols. ‘“ Never 
mind,” said he, chuckling and rub- 
bing his hands, “that’s nothing :—I 
shall regain every thing in my first 
compaign.” 

And, indeed, he so distinguished 
himself as a simple volunteer in the 
war of the Valteline, that he was 
made lieutenant, and immediately 
afterwards obtained a company. He 
passed into the service of the Prince 
de Rohan, whose eyes he soon at- 
tracted as the bravest and most intel- 
ligent of his officers. Once launched 
into the career of arms—which ex- 
tended over twenty years—he was 
not six months unemployed, unless 
when confined by wounds to his bed, 
and then he was restless ; often broke 
away from the surgeons, and betook 
himself to his ordinary pastime of 
war. 

When the Prince de Rohan had 
accepted peace, Gassion being a Hu- 
guenot, imagined that he should be 
ill received by Cardinal Richelieu, 
so he offered his services to Gustavus 
Adolphus, “the Lion of the North,” 
who was then hard pressed by Wal- 
lenstein and all the forces of the 
empire. The king gladly accepted 
the offer, and created for him a com- 
pany of Frenchmen, which under 
their leader became the best of the 
whole army. 

One day, the king had very im- 
prudently advanced into the very 
midst of the enemies’ lines, and saw, 
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when too late, that he was surrounded 

on all sides. His suite consisted of a 
very few officers, and some three 
hundred horsemen. The enemy were 
rapidly closing upon him—his cap- 
ture was inevitable. 

* Monsieur le Francais,” said the 
royal Swede to Captain Gassion, 
“what do they do in your country 
in cases like this ?” 

“Ride over them,” answered the 
Frenchman; “ with your majesty’s 
permission, I will clear so broad a 
road for you, that you may pass in 
your royal state carriage.” 

“ Well,” said the king, “go on, we 
will follow you.” 

Gassion called for a hundred of 
the horsemen, and charged forth- 
with on a regiment of Croats. See- 
ing his men about to fire, he cried 
out, so as to be heard by the enemy, 
“Come on, breast to breast, place 
your barrels against their very faces 
and singe their mustachios.” 

The first squadron of the enemy 
fell back upon the second, and the 
whole were in disorder and confu- 
sion. Then by a sudden manceuvre 
he collected his men together into a 
close compact body, and cut his pass- 
age through the Croat regiment, 
which was completely routed. On 
the morrow, the king sent the French 
captain the brevet of colonel and a 
valuable charger. The military 
rules interdicted to strangers the 
entrée to the council; but the king 
of Sweden, after each sitting, himself 
informed Gassion of all that had 
transpired, and even often left the 
board to ask his advice during the 
deliberation. Gassion was always 
the last in bed and the first out of it; 
he made for himself a great name, 
and his celebrity reached the French 
capital. Gentlemen of the first 
families of France wrote to him for 
employment. He was thus enabled 
to form the finest regiment in Europe, 
whose marvellous exploits contri- 
buted essentially to the brilliant 
successes of the king of Sweden. 
Gassion was never known to fail in a 
single undertaking; and when he 
was complimented about any of his 
exploits, he would answer, “ Misfor- 
tune is an enemy, and you must treat 
it like any other enemy. You must 
meet it with so bold a front, that it 
shall not dare to approach you.” 

The ardour and indefatigable acti- 
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vity of Gassion made him the fitting 
instrument for any sudden exploit or 
coup de main. We excelled in skir- 
mishes, which he called morning 
affairs. Wallenstein, during several 
encounters, testified a high esteem 
for him; and later circumstances 
proved that Richelieu, in the very 
privacy of his cabinet, had appre- 
ciated his worth, and inscribed his 
name in his secret tablets. As for 
Gustavus Adolphus, he conceived so 
great a friendship for him, that whe- 
ther in the throng of battle, or in the 
quietude of the camp, he always 
wished to have him by his side. He 
would for hours walk with him, 
leaning on his arm, in familiar con- 
verse, and called the corps com- 
manded by Gassion his pillow regi- 
ment, affirming that he never slept 
so soundly as when Colonel Gassion 
with his men were up and stirring. 

Colonel Gassion received his first 
wound at the capture of Nuremberg. 
A ball struck him in the shoulder 
and disabled him. The king had 
him brought into the city to the 
house of the landgrave, and sent 
him his own surgeon. 

There was a mighty bustle in the 
house of the first magistrate of the 
city, when the litter arrived bearing 
the wounded body of the famous 
Gassion. The bed-room was pre- 
pared in haste, and the heart of the 
Fraulein Elschen, the landgrave’s 
daughter, was in a complete flutter. 
The colonel demeaned himself like 
a hero while undergoing the opera- 
tion of having the ball extracted ; 
but his despair was great on account 
of the interruption of service. The 
patient was so restless, that the sur- 
geons declared, that unless he kept 
more quiet, fever would ensue, and 
they would not answer for his life. 
The old landgrave tried to keep him 
calm, but in vain. 

* Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Gassion, 
trying to rise, “it is all fine talking, 
for you can go out and come in as 
your humour leads you, but I can- 
not support the notion, that fighting 
is going on below, and that I am 
lying here amidst feather-beds, bol- 
sters, and pillows. Hark! listen! there, 
by heaven! go the great guns.” 

He sat up in bed with his hand to 
his ear, to catch the sounds of the 
conflict. 

“Do you wish, then, to kill your- 
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self, monsicur?” said a soft, sweet 
voice; “or do you only wish to lose 
anarm? Icould never have thought 
that the best head in the army had 
such little sense.” 

Gassion looked towards the other 
side of his bed, where the fresh, fair, 
blue-eyed, and tender-hearted Made- 
moiselle Elschen was standing. Her 
eyes were fixed upon the colonel, 
and a tear had risen in each, 
ready to drop upon her beautiful 
and rounded cheeks. 

“ Pray excuse me,” hesaid abruptly ; 
‘“*T did not know there was any lad 
present ; do not be angry or grieved, 
mademoiselle, I will be as quiet as a 
lamb.” On this he plunged beneath 
the bed-clothes and hid his head. 

“ A la bonne heure,” exclaimed the 
landgrave, “your gallantry comes 
into play at a very timely season.” 

“] guilty of gallantry!” answered 
Gassion, raising his head, and blush- 
ing to the very eyes, “ why, monsieur, 
I do not know even what gal- 
lantry is!” 

“Now then, Elschen, since M. le 
Colonel is disposed to obey you, 
command him to take repose, and 
hand him that cooling potion.” 

Gassion’s hand trembled as he 
took the draught from the young 
lady, and swallowing the contents at 
a single mouthful, he plunged into 
bed again like a man determined to 
go to sleep. 

Nothing less than the slow pro- 
cess of cure from a dangerous wound 
could have familiarised Gassion with 
the face of even a beautiful girl. 
She often sat by his bedside, often 
sang to amuse him (and, sooth to 
say, she warbled like a very night- 
ingale), often read to him amusing 
books, to while away the time. She 
brought him every morning news of 
the army’s operations, and this ser- 
vice, on her part, he valued more 
than anything else. 

Towards the evening of the fifth 
day, the colonel was visited by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, who had only then 
re-entered the city. Gassion was 
lying on a sofa which had been 
placed in the landgrave’s garden. 

* Well, my dear colonel,” said the 
king, “you have got a very pretty 
nurse; the sight gives me a wish to 

be wounded and similarly attended.” 

“ You see, sire, that I am leading 
the life of a very milk-sop.” 
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* But you are progressing towards 
health, and we shall soon have you 
again amongst us. Are your pre- 
judices against marriage at all 
changed ?” demanded the monarch. 

“Not in the least, sire; I have 
sworn to die in your service. Mar- 
riage infallibly spoils a soldier.” 

Gustavus laughed and said, “ Then 
I am nothing of a soldier, for I have 
a wife and a child.” 

“ Oh, sire, I do not say so.” 

“But it seems as if you thought 
so; I would give something if that 
pretty blue-eyed girl could turn 
your head, and make you think a 
little of love.” 

“A beautiful lover, sire, I should 
make, with my face like a bear in a 
passion !” 

“ The face signifies little, monsieur 
le colonel; a kind-hearted German 
girl seeks for more solid qualities. 
Our camp is not, thank God, the 
Louvre. How old are you, my 
cherry-lipped little dear?” said the 
king, turning to Elschen. 

*“ Seventeen, sire,” answered the 
young lady, with downcast eyes and 
a profound courtesy. 

* And you, colonel ?” 

“In a few days I shall be three- 
and-twenty, sire.” 

“ You are the very thing for each 
other,” said the king, “ the first ma- 
gistrate is rich—this is his only 
daughter —he shall bestow her upon 
you.” 

“ Your majesty is putting me to a 
severe trial,” answered the colonel. 
** Mademoiselle Elschen is a charm- 
ing little rosebud, nobody can deny 
it; if any one did, I would make it 
a personal matter; but I can not, I 
dare not think of marriage, sire, 
—matriage to me would be like per- 
petual torture !” 

The king indulged himself in a 
loud fit of laughter. 

“You will marry her, Gassion, 
and you will love her. I will wager 
that you are half in love with her 
already; and as to pleasing the 
young lady, I should think it was 
already done to the precise point. 

What do you say, mademoiselle ?” 
demanded the king, as he patted the 
blushing beauty gently on the cheek. 

“Ah, sire, if it should be——" 
she stammered and stuck fast. 

“ You are afraid to confess, then ? 
Why he is the bravest warrior upon 
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earth. Unless he falls a victim to 
his valour, he will become the first 
and finest soldier of this age. Le is 
my friend, and I wish him to accept 
a wife from my hands. Take the 
greatest care of him, and force upon 
him the part of a lover. You must 
tame down this lion, and make him 
a domesticated animal. I give you 
ten days for all this, and then we 
will have a merry wedding.” 

There really seemed to be a blush- 
ing match between the rough, rude 
soldier and the beautiful blue-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked Fraulein. His majesty 
again had his laugh, and then van 
his departure; but not before he 
had whispered into the young girl's 
ear, * Would you wish to know the 
surest way of winning Gassion’s 
heart? Speak to him unceasingly of 
the war, make him describe his cam- 
paigns, and recount his different 
feats. Tell him that you love men 
of his profession, and that, had you 
a brave soldier for your husband, 
you would not be ioe were he to 
divide his love between his wife and 
glory.” 

The fair Elschen profited by the 
king’s advice. At her instigation he 
talked of war and warriors ; of pitched 
battles and light skirmishes; of 
sieges and bombardments; of the 
heroism of the mighty ‘ Lion of the 
North,’ and of the train of brave 
officers in his service. But, a man 
of real merit, he rarely or ever spoke 
of himself. In such discourse, he 
experienced, in a much less degree, 
the tedium of convalescence. He 
inwardly acknowledged the charms 
of his young listener, and he wished 
her always at his side ; he even con- 
fessed to himself, that if it were pos- 
sible for him to take to himself a 
wife, the little, round, attentive, lan- 
guishing Elschen, would be his 
choice. Had she possessed the natu- 
ral finesse of a Frenchwoman, she 
would have fairly entrapped him, 
and that with little difficulty, for 
he very frequently approached the 
melting mood. But she was as sim- 
ple of heart as gentle of manner : 
she was a pure specimen of a German 
girl; and not only Nuremberg, but 
Germany, possesses many such per- 
feet specimens, even in the present 
day. 

Gustavus Adolphus was most de- 
sirous for Gassion’s marriage, since 
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that, he thought, would be the surest 
means of fixing him in Germany. 
He knew well, that if the colonel 
joined the army, a single and un- 
fettered man, his scheme would prove 
abortive. By the king’s directions, 
the landgrave withdrew his daughter 
from’ Gassion’s society for the space 
of three whole, long, miserable days, 
and communication was to be made 
to the king of the colonel’s behaviour 
during the separation. He had been 
first fidgety; then melancholy; then 
fretful; his appetite had left him, he 
could scarcely be induced to take 
food; he found fault with every one 
and every thing; and on the evening 
of the third day, he had actually asked 
several questions as to the cause of 
Mademoiselle Elschen’s absence. The 
moment appeared favourable, and 
the Duke of Weimar waited on 
Gassion by the desire of Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

“ My dear colonel,” said the duke, 
“the king is aware that you love the 
landgrave’s daughter, and I am bis 
majesty’s delegate in this delicate 
matter. I have formally demanded, 
on your behalf; the hand of the 
beautiful Mademoiselle Elizabeth, 
and her father has as formally given 
his consent. Her fortune consists of 
a hundred thousand florins, and the 
generous monarch, our hero chief, 


will give you an equal sum. You 
may consider the preliminaries 
settled.” 


“But I do not wish to marry,” 
exclaimed the colonel. 

“Tush! my good friend, we all 
know that love delights in mystifica- 
tion,” answered the duke. “ But we 
have guessed your secret; it is use- 
less to dissemble. You must be in 
love; every thing, I repeat, is ar- 
ranged. When you are able to go 
out, you will proceed at once to the 
altar; in this case is a collar of fine 
pearls, the gift of his majesty to your 
happy bride. She has full informa- 
tion of this proceeding, and has even 
avowed her love and devotion for 
you.” 

“ Surely, my dear duke, this is all 
pleasantry on you part!” 

“TI tell you, monsieur le colonel, 
that she loves you to distraction; 
she flung herself in tears on her 
father’s neck and made the ayowal; 
if you resist or refuse her hand, you 


will kill her.” 
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“Do you really think so, mon- 
sieur le duc?” 

“J am certain of it—she is ap- 
proaching, and you can yourself 
receive her avowal,” answered the 
duke; “I will leave you to inform 
the king of the result of my mission.” 

Mademoiselle Elschen approached, 
the very picture ofa bashful, blush- 
ing beauty. We wish our friend 
Maclise had been present to have 
portrayed her on his living canvass. 
Her delicate features and her ripening 
form would have been an ornament 
to his most imaginative production. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the duke, 
“ you witness the effect which your 
presence produces on M. de Gassion ; 
and you, my dear colonel, see the 
agitation into which your very look 
throws her sensitive heart. Fare- 
well ; I will inform the king that he 
may count upon your eternal gra- 
titude.” 

The duke departed ; and the boldest 
and bravest soldier of the army of the 
* Lion of the North” and the land- 
grave’s gentle daughter remained a 
good quarter of an hour near each 
other without uttering a syllable. 
At length the colonel recovered a 
little presence of mind, drew forth 
the necklace of pearls from the case 

and held it up, that the young lady 
might see it. Mademoiselle Elschen 
knelt down by the sick chair, clasped 
her hands, and raised her full, large, 
blue, and tearful eyes to the gentle- 
man’s face. Such an appeal was 
irresistible; the battle-field was for 
the moment forgotten; the man tri- 
umphed over the soldier; he placed 
the necklace, as well as his rude fin- 
gers would allow him, around the 
ivory throat of the Fraulein, whose 
moistened eyes were irradiated with 
the joy reflected from her soul; and 
they embraced; yes, they actually 
embraced. 

The colonel recovered rapidly his 
health and strength. After the 
fashion of Othello, he had avowed 
his love to his gentle Desdemona ; 
and alas! this later Desdemona, like 
her prototype, met with an early 
death. Just at this juncture when 
fate seemed to be weaving a chaplet 
of joy wherewith to crown the youth- 
ful bride on the day of marriage, the 
enemy suddenly reappeared, and the 
summoning drums rattled their peals 

through the streets of Nuremberg. 
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‘As the worn war-horse, at the Lrumpet’s 
sound, 

Erects his mane 
ground ;” 









and paws upon the 







so Gassion started up at what to 
him was a refreshing music, but, un- 
like Walter Scott's worn war-horse, 
whose age-enfeebled powers unfitted 
him for further action, Gassion, whose 
strength had completely returned, 
donned his uniform with alacrity, and 
was about to leave the landgrave's 
house slily and unobserved, when 
the Duke of Weimar arrived. 

“You are to remain quict, my 
dear colonel,” said the duke; “the 
king’s orders are, that you are to 
stay in the house another day or two, 
that your health may not be endan- 
gered.” 

“ Monsieur le duc,” answered Gas- 
sion, “the king may follow the im- 
pulses of his generous heart, but 
rather than obey such orders, I will 
resign the service, much as I love 
him. The surgeons have given me 
carte blanche, and my regiment re- 
quires my directions.” 

“T regret exceedingly in being the 
instrument to thwart your wislics, 
but I must formally execute my 
duty. The king on this occasion 
delegates his power to your intended; 
it is for her, if she so pleases, to release 
you from the royal restriction.” 

Audience was immediately de- 
manded of the Fraulein Elschen. 
The colonel so earnestly entreated 
permission to join in the pastime of 
war, in order, as he said and assured 
the damsel, to exhilarate his spirits, 
that she at length consented, but on 
the suggestion of the duke that the 
campaign would be over in three 
short days. 

“JT see well,” said the Fraulcin, 
smiling through her tearful eyes, 
“T see well, that I shall have a 
mighty rival in war, but I consent 
to the equal participation of his 
affection, if he will only love me as 

much as he loves the battle-field.” 

“T will love you the more,” ex- 
claimed Gassion, “because in this 
instance you will let me have my 
own way.” : 

“A true wife should never resist 
the wishes of her lord and husband,” 
answered the damsel. 

Elschen wiped away the rolling 
tears from her eyes, stretched her 
hand to the colonel, which he kissed 
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ardently, after which ceremony he 
ran off, mounted his war-horse and 
gallopped away to his regiment. 

The able strategy of Wallenstein 
protracted the compaign to a weary 
length, for instead of three it lasted 
full fifteen days. It was impossible 
to bring the enemy to a general en- 
gagement; but Gassion was con- 
spicuous in every skirmish, and his 
achievements elicited the admiration 
of the whole army. ‘The report of 
his fame was echoed within the walls 
of Nuremberg. But once more 
placed at the head of his regiment 
and in action, he could not resist his 
dominant passion, and love became at 
onee a secondary consideration. ‘The 
only intelligence received by poor 
sorrowing Elschen was from the 
daily bulletins. Nevertheless, whe- 
ther it was to please him, or in obe- 
dience to the king’s desire, she wrote 
to her lover, encouraging him to 
outdo his past performances, that in 
returning to her, she might behold 
him covered with fresh laurels. 
Gassion was in an ecstasy of delight ; 
he exclaimed that there was not 
another woman in the wide world 
worthy of his love; and that he 
would espouse her with the greatest 
pleasure immediately that—he had 
nothing else todo. He little thought 
how the young girl's tender heart 
was meanwhile breaking with grief 
at his pertinacious silence. 

One morning he was suddenly 
sent for by Gustavus Adolphus. 

“ You seem to be employing your- 
self after a pretty fashion of your 
own, monsieur le colonel,” said the 
monarch, with a severe look and 
tone; “I did not take you into my 
service to kill women—read that 
letter.” Hereupon he handed to the 
colonel a letter from the landgrave, 
which he opened and read as fol- 
lows :— 

“Sire, my daughter is dead, and 
Monsieur de Gassion is the cause of 
this heavy affliction. It is now fif- 
teen days since he left without con- 
descending to write us a single line; 
a fever has been raging in Nurem- 
berg, and my daughter was attacked ; 
but she would have been saved, like 
so many others, if anxiety and grief 
had not added to the malignant nature 
of the disorder to which she has 
fallen a victim. My aftliction—my 
despair is so great, that I can scarcely 
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send this short communication of the 
event to your majesty.” 

“What!” exclaimed Gassion, 
trembling in every limb and joint ; 
“is it true, that a young girl has 
actually died through leve of me? 
Why—why did I not marry her on 
the spot? I shall never iind her 
equal.” 

“ The event, no doubt, is a melan- 
choly one,” said the lion-hero, “ how- 
ever calm your despair. I must find 
you another wife, who shall be wor- 
thy of you; Germany is, happily, 
rich in treasures of the sort.” But 
Gassion thought, that Heaven had 
regarded unpropitiously his project 
of marriage, and he swore solemnly 
never again even to think of a wife, 
but to devote his future life entirely 
to his passion for war. 

Shortly after this, took place the 
famous battle of Liitzen, where Gas- 
sion had a principal command. A 
travelling merchant had, the day be- 
fore, sold to the colonel a very fine 
charger, of a very remarkable colour, 
which he again exchanged for one of 
the chargers from the king's stables. 
It has been said, that the assassin of 
Gustavus recognised by the colour 
of the horse so bought the victim 
for his murderous aim. Perhaps in 
striking the king, he thought he was 
ridding Germany of the fierce Gas- 
sion. However that may be, and the 
subject has given rise to much con- 
troversy —the king Gustavus Adol- 
phus fell on the field of Liitzen. 
The Imperialists suffered dreadfully. 
Piccolomini had seven horses killed 
under him; Poppenheim was left 
dead on the field, although the en- 
chanted person of Wallenstein re- 
mained unhurt through showers of 
balls. Gassion and the cavalry con- 
tended bravely for the body of the 
murdered monarch, and carried it 
off to the church of a neighbouring 
village. The traveller, as he passes, 
still sees the Schwedenstein or Swede’s 
stone, raised on the spot where the 
monarch fell. 

The colonel was now out of em- 
ployment, but he did not long remain 
so; for all the sovereigns of Europe 
endeavoured to obtain the services of 
so remarkable a man. Among others, 
came a courier from Richelieu, who 
knew better than any one else the 
art of gaining partisans. Other 
monarchs offered Gassion honours 
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and riches; but the cardinal aimed 
at the colonel’s weakness, as the fol- 
lowing extract from his letter on the 
occasion will prove. 

“The king, my master, not only 
wishes to have your services, but the 
services of your whole regiment. 
Those who have formed themselves 
after your example will be precious 
to his eyes, and we will augment 
their number by two companies ; the 
horses for which are now ready in 
my stables. ‘They are handsome 
animals, and only require to carry 
brave riders like you, monsieur le 
colonel. As for employment, I pre- 
mise you, on my faith, plenty. M. le 
Duc de Lorraine promises us enough 
hot busin<ss. Consider, colonel, that 
your country now calls on you for 
the succour of your arm.” 

Gassion at the head of his regiment 
soon crossed the Rhine, and was very 
speedily at the gates a Paris. The 
secretary of state, Des Noyers, con- 
ducted ‘him in his carriage to the 
Chateau of Ruel, the residence of the 
Cardinal Richelieu. When Gassion 
was announced. the minister opened 
his curious tablets, and therein found 
these words inscribed under the sol- 
dier’s name, “‘ A blunt, impetuous, 
but sensibie and strictly honest heart 
—and easily gained. It were unpar- 
donable not to win him for his 
majesty’s service.” 

lis eminence employed his most 
oily manner and most tender phrases, 
that he might at once and effectually 
carry his purpose with the sdlenal, 
who could not express a desire which 
was not acceded to without hesita- 
tion. Ile wished to increase his regi- 
ment by a company of dragoons, and 
the cardinal promised him two. He 
obtained moreover, extraordinary 
pay for his men, and the privilege of 
selecting his own officers, and of be- 
stowing grades and favours without 
the control or interference of the 
court. Gassion was delighted beyond 
measure, and was about to take his 
departure when his eminence said,— 

“T must keep you to dine with me, 
colonel; I wish still to converse 
with you on some important matters. 
To pass the time till dinner, Des 
Noyers will accompany you to the 
stables, where you will see the horses, 
and you can afterwards examine the 
arms destined for your two new com- 
panies.” 
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During his visit to the stables, 
Gassion was accompanied not only by 
Des Noyers, but by the famous 
Father Joseph. The favourite coun- 
cillor of the cardinal wished, like his 
master, to obtain Gassion’s good 
grace, and spoke largely and w ith as- 
surance on matters about which he 
was wholly ignorant, and the latter, 
who was no courtier, exposed._prompt- 
ly the other's blunders. 

“T see,” said Father Joseph, with 
a mortified air, “that we are not of 
the same opinion.” 

“Thaf is,” answered the colonel, 
“ because we are not of the same pro- 
fession.” 

Des Noyers made signs that he 
should hold his tongue, but in vain. 
The blunt soldier still continued :— 

“Tf I were to discourse with you 
about the catholic ritual, I should 
as speedily and as completely shew 
myself devoid of common sense !” 

At dinner Gassion was placed op- 
posite to the cardinal, who kept his 
dark, piercing eyes fixed on him dur- 
ing the whole of the repast. His 
eminence, indeed, listened so atten- 
tively to what the colonel said, that 
he scarcely ate anything. All’ the 
company observed this, but the Sieur 
de Bautru, who was a celebrated wit, 
whispered the minister, — 

“ Your eminence will surely have 
to-night an indigestion, for your eyes 
have been devouring the whole of 
that lansquenet, boots, spurs, uniform, 
and all!” 

“ Neverthele - 
dinal, “I have b 
sufficiency. Iw 
largely !” 

The Father Joseph, who in conse- 
quence of Gassion’s bluntness to- 
wards him in the morning, had taken 
a dislike to him, entered by way of 
revenge into a multifarious discus- 
sion with him, but with the like ill 
success, and was compelled for a 
second time to beat a retreat. 

On leaving the table Gassion asked 
who was that Capucinal coxcomb 
who loved so talk so largely. His 
eminence indulged himself in a long 
fit of laughter, and said loudly :— 

“That. rogue of a Capucin is my 
private councillor, but do not mind 
what he says or does. A man of 
your merit need not observe idle 
ceremonies on such occasions.” 

As the colonel was about to de- 
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scend to the carriage, the cardinal 
drew him into the embrasure of a 
window. 

* Monsieur,” said he, with a look 
full of meaning, “I will venture to 
say you are thinking of returning to 
your regiment.” 

“To-morrow, if I am able,” an- 
swered the soldier; “and I trust your 
eminence will at once send me your 
instructions.” 

“ Do not be in a hurry,” observed 
the cardinal, “I have something of 
the greatest consequence to say to you. 
Return in three days.” 

“ These great men are really amu- 
sing people,” said fre to Des Noyers, 
as they returned. ‘Task you the use 
of wasting a whole day on horses 
and idle ceremonies of politeness, 
when they can come straight to the 
business. Is it the custom for people 
in this country thus to conceal their 
thoughts ?” 

“They do much worse,” answered 
the secretary, “they think one way, 
and act another.” 

“Then I must not remain among 
them, for in such work I am an awk- 
ward bungler,”’ observed Gassion. 
“Do you Go what may be this 
mighty secret of his eminence ?” 

“JT am as ignorant as yourself,” 
was the reply. “It is something fo- 
reign to my department. Perhaps, 
M. le cardinal wishes to prove your 
devotion to the king. In that case 
he is not over-scrupulous; obey the 
cardinal blindly, comply with all his 
demands, and you cannot fail to rise 
to a distinguished position. It is the 
only way that people succeed in this 
country.” 

“Tndeed,” muttered Gassion to 
himself, “ here is another wishing to 
play the rogue with me.” 

On the third day, at seven o'clock 
in the morning, the colonel was 
before the cardinal’s gate, and being 
admitted, was conducted up a private 
staircase, and mysteriously shewn 
into the secret cabinet. 

“You are up betimes this morn- 
ing, and you were about to surprise 
the enemy,” observed the cardinal. 
“Come this way, I like to see per- 
sons when I speak to them.” Ile 
conducted Gassion into the light. 

“Have you received any proposals 
from the MM. de Bouillon, or the 
Duke of Guise,” he demanded, as- 
suming a serious tone and face. 
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* None whatever,” answered Gas- 
sion. 

“TI believe you,” returned the 
minister, “there is a grand conspi- 
racy against the king and state.” 

“ The rebels shall have little chance 
of success. We will rout them,” 
said the colonel, calmly. 

“Better than that,” remarked 
Richelieu, “ we must circumvent 
them.” 

“That is your affair,” continued 
the colonel, in the same quiet way, 
“mine is to rout, fight, and disperse 
them.” 

“ You can serve us, indeed, in this 
matter,” whispered the cardinal, with 
one of his penetrating looks. 

_ “Dispose of my arm,” said Gas- 
sion. 

“ But we have first need of your 
wit and cunning,” observed his emi- 
nence. 

“ Of wit I was never possessed, M. 
le cardinal, and I don’t know what 
cunning means,” returned the colonel. 

“The Count de Soissons is the 
heart and soul of the conspiracy ; he 
is largely bribing the troops, and in- 
ducing them to desert,” said Riche- 
lieu. 

‘Send me against him, and I will 
drag him before your eminence, dead 
or alive.” 

“No, no, we must act quickly and 
cautiously, there must be no vio- 
lence.” 

“What may be your eminence’s 
meaning ?” 

“ They will certainly write to you, 
inviting you to join their party. You 
must write your compliance, and ob- 
tain their secrets, that we may with 
greater certainty draw out their 
fangs.” 

“ This is a miserable affair, M. le 
cardinal,” said Gassion, with the 
calm, off-hand manner which was 
usual with him every where except 
in the field of battle, “I shall never 
be able to acquit myself in such a 
part.” 

* But you shall be assisted.” 

“T mean to say that the character 
you would have me assume is wholly 
repugnant to my nature. I cannot 
be treacherous towards any one-— 
not even towards traitors to the king 
and state.” 

The grey eyebrows of the cardinal 
were contracted, as if in sudden dis- 
pleasure. 
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“No haste on this occasion, Gas- 
sion, take time to consider the mat- 
ter,” observed the cardinal. 

“ Always a fair fight, and room 
enough; that is my motto,” said 
Gassion. 

“But your fortune will be made,” 
interrupted the cardinal. 

“Then it must remain to be made. 
My first word, your eminence, is al- 
ways my last,” returned the colonel. 

“The king will be displeased at 
your refusal,” said the minister. 

“ Tie will forgive me when I have 
rendered him real service on the 
battle-field,” retorted the soldier of 
fortune. 

“Ts your mind made up?” de- 
manded Richelieu. 

“ Irrevocably,” replied Gassion. 

“Then may we reckon that you 
will be equally inflexible towards our 
enemies ?” 

“T tell you that I cannot and will 
not play the traitor to any one.” 

“Give me your hand,” said the 
cardinal, “you are a man of high 
honour, I wish there were many more 
like you in France. Your feelings 
shall always be respected, and I will 
afford you other means of mounting 
to distinction. Be prudent, and for- 
get what you have just now heard.” 

“T have already forgotten every 
thing,” replied Gassion. 

“ Now go, and visit the king,” said 
the cardinal, “and after that you 
shall be free.” 

Thus did Gassion’s scruples of ho- 
nour prevent him from at once reach- 
ing an eminent position. 

The colonel’s reception at Saint 
Germain was even more flattering 
than it had been at Ruel. The king 
hada long conversation with him in his 
cabinet; the principal topics being 
— what kind of game principally 
abounded in the forests of Germany ; 
whether the Germans best excelled 
in the boar-hunt or the stag-hunt ; 
of what breed were the horses used 
for hunting; whether the Germans 
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could sound a clear, dry blast through 
the horn: whether the Germans wore 
much lace around the knees, and 
what was the depth of that lace ; 
whether they ensconced their legs in 
“ grands canons,” and if they were 
the size of a couple of large drums.* 
To these important questions, which 
related to matters which exclusively 
occupied the mind of Louis XIL., 
the lansquenet colonel gave such an- 
swers as to please his majesty. 

On quitting his majesty, the colo- 
nel traversed the waiting-room, which 
was full of ladies. 

“Ts not that the famous Gassion ?” 
asked one of them. 

“ Most certainly,” answered Bau- 
tru, who happened to be there. 

“Ah! we beseech you to stop him 
for one moment, that we may only 
look at him,” implored the lady. 

Bautru accosted the colonel, who 
turned briskly round. 

“ Stop, Monsieur de Gassion,” said 
he, “ here is the Countess of Bour- 
donné dying to have a word with 
you.” 

“ That is true,” said the lady, “ we 
do not converse every day with a 
hero of your stamp.” 

“ Pray, madam, excuse me,” stam- 
mered the colonel, blushing to the 
very whites of the eyes, to make use 
of a French expression. 

“ T speak as I think, M. le colonel, 
and we all think alike,” observed the 
lady. 

Thereupon, a circle of beauties 
gathered around the colonel, who 
wished that he was once more charg- 
ing the imperial cavalry at the head 
of his dashing, dare-devil regiment. 

“ Do you remain at Paris any time, 
M. le colonel ?” demanded the lady 
in her softest and most mellifluous 
tones. 

“T depart to-morrow morning for 
Thionville,” answered Gassion. 

“Oh, heavens!” exclaimed the 
lady with a languishing air, and the 
discharge of a couple of shots from 


* A lépoque du mariage de Madame de Sévigné, en portait de grands canons, on 
les portait moins longs lorsque Moliére ses moquait dans les Precieuses Ridicules, en 
1659; puis, huit ans aprés, lorsque Le Misanthrope fut représenté en 1667, les grands 


canons redevinrent a la mode.— 


** Moliére a dit dans L’ Ecole des Maris, acte 1, scene 1:— 


‘ Et de ces grands canons oii comme en des entrayes 
Ou met tous les matins ses deux jambes esclavés, 
Et par qui nous voyons ces messieurs les galants 
Marcher écarquillés ainsi que des volants,’” 
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her beautiful eyes, “what! fly so 
soon from the abode of love, the 
graces, and the pleasures? Do you 
wish to escape from our admiration? 
Alas! give us at least time that we 
may string garlands to adorn your 
temples.” 

“ Mordieu ! what is the meaning of 
all this flummery ?” demanded Gas- 
sion, in astonishment, not knowing 
that the countess was adopting the 
manner and language of the cele- 
brated Hotel de Rambouillet. 

“We know, monsieur,” continued 
the lady, “ that your heroic soul de- 
spises our sex,—we are neither Ama- 
zons, nor descendants of Pallas, to 
win your heart, but it is time to 
yield. We must triumph over your 
obduracy and coldness.’ 

“Certainly, most certainly,’ 
claimed the ladies in chorus. 

“ Ladies,” continued the countess, 
turning round, “I invite you all to 
favour me with your society this 
evening to meet M. de Gassion. 
We will not allow him to return with 
his injurious prejudices to the field 
of battle. You will come, monsieur; 
indeed, you do not leave this apart- 
ment without giving your promise.” 

“ Pray, pray, ladies, excuse me. I 
have something else to do than to 
listen to such idle extravagance.” 

“What!” said Bautru, “are you 
afraid, colonel, of meeting face to 
face such fair enemies ?” 

“Well, well, well, have it your 
own way, I will certainly aceept the 
invitation,” said at length the co- 
lonel. 

On his return to Paris, a large 
crowd had gathered before his hotel 
which his usual modesty would not 
allow him to encounter, he therefore 
proceeded to the Palais Royale, and 
only at dusk re-entered his own apart- 
ments. Bautru appeared at eight 
o'clock to conduct him to the hotel 
of the countess. 

The ladies of the court had long 
conceived a great affection for Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. He had been the 
hero of the age, and not only that, 
but the hero of several romances, 
wherein many of his officers, especi- 
ally Gassion, had been made to fi- 
gure. When, therefore, it was bruited 
that he was to be at the Countess of 
Bourdonné’s, all the world demanded 
admission, but the lady only invited 
the youngest, wittiest, and prettiest 
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of the belles of Paris. There were 
only two gentlemen present, Bautru 
and Gauttre, a celebrated advocate. 

The colonel was received with ex- 
traordinary honours; he was placed 
in a chair of state, surmounted by a 
crown of laurels and flowers; the 
bevy of ladies surrounded him, and 
when they had well-nigh overwhelm- 
ed him with fulsome compliments, 
Gauffre commenced an oration, as if 
he were pleading before the judges in 
favour of the fair sex. The orator 
passed in review all the famous beau- 
ties of antiquity, even to Clelia, and 
the heroines of the siege of Calais. 
He then discussed the happiness de- 
rived from love, and spoke at length 
of the joys tasted by Rinaldo in the 
gardens of the witching Armida. 
During the whole of this discourse, 
Gassion turned and twisted on his 
seat of state, and scarcely knew which 
way to look, for fear of encountering 
the handsome forms which encircled 
him, and more than once actually 
yawned. In conclusion, the advo- 
cate, with a voice broken with deep 
emotion, worked up his address by 
saying that all the past achievements 
of the fair sex were nothing, since the 
finest jewel was still wanting to their 
crown of conquest, inasmuch as the 
mighty Gassion would not yield up 
his soul,—confessing himself their 
vanquished slave. 

“ allo, my good fellow,” exclaimed 
Gassion, taking seriously all that was 
passing, and really pitying the weep- 
ing orator, “never mind, do not fret 
yourself. I am only twenty-four 
years of age, and will think, I pro- 
mise you, of love on some of these 
fine mornings.” 

But M. Gauffre was peremptory, 
and cried out that he must think of 
it immediately. He philosophised 
like an oracle on the rapidity of time 
and the ravages of his murderous 
scythe, and he concluded by throw- 
ing himself upon his knees, and in- 
voking the little but malicious god of 
love, he supplicated the urchin to 
descend from heaven, and to launch 
his arrows against the colonel’s heart, 
which was harder than the hardest 
rock ? 

“But what on earth,” exclaimed 
Gassion, who was losing all patience, 
“does that man mean with all his 
tears, sighs, turned-up eyes, looks, 
and nonsense ?” 
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“What do I mean?” answered 
Gauffre, “why, I mean that you 
should select a fair dame of this 
party to whom you must, kneeling 
at her feet, pay your homage; that 
you should bestow upon her the as- 
surance of your tenderness by giving 
her a chaste salute, and afterwards 
carrying her colours; that you should 
think of her in the midst of battle ; 
and that your first care after each 
scene of bloodshed should be to send 
her a tender message, and heap upon 
her the most endearing names!” 

The ladies applauded this piece of 
incoherent declamation. 

“ What ?” cried Gassion, blushing, 
“must I select a lady from this fair 
company, and salute her openly, pub- 
licly ? Well, then, will the lady 
whom I select choose me for her 
gallant ?” 

“ Willingly, willingly,” exclaimed 
all the ladies in the same breath. 

“Very well,” said Gassion, sum- 
moning courage, “tell me, now, my 
dear, good-hearted, weeping friend, 
is your wife here ?” 

“ Certainly, monsieur le colonel,” 
answered Gauffre. 

“Then I select her; where is she ?” 
demanded the colonel, 

Gauffre went up to a very pretty 
woman, took her by the hand, con- 
ducted her to where the colonel was 
seated, and formally presented her. 
The colonel blushed, if possible, 
more deeply than ever, hesitated, 
then jumped up, saluted the advo- 
cate’s wife, who submitted with the 
best grace imaginable; then seized 
his hat, and without waiting to take 
leave of the congregated ladies, fairly 
bolted out of the room, and made 
his escape from the hotel of the 
Countess of Bourdonné. He then 
vowed that he would never again set 
foot in a salon, and that he would 
leave Paris as quickly as possible. 
And he kept his word. But Gas- 
sion’s adventure created loud laughter 
throughout the capital, and when it 
was reported to the king, even that 
saturnine gentleman was amused, and 
spoke of the matter with a smile for 
the space of a whole week. 

Gassion departed. His first ex- 
ploit was to force in six days the 
fortress of Cambresis, before which 
Rantzau and La Meilleraie had both 
signally failed. The cardinal was so 
delighted at this exploit, that he de- 
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manded from the king the rank of 
Maréchal de Camp for his favourite, 
in whom his trust and confidence be- 
came so great, that he was accustomed 
to say to the contumacious ministers 
of other nations, “lave a care how 
you raise difficulties, I will send 
Gassion to overcome them.” 

In less than three years Gassion 
had cleared all the provinces of France 
from the enemy, he had routed out the 
rebels from Normandy, and in his 
brilliant campaign in Flanders had 
conducted his army to the very gates 
of Antwerp; and the minister so ab- 
solute and tyrannical in other respects, 
held him in such esteem, that he never 
asked his services in the war against 
the Count de Soissons. 

One day Gassion received from 
Richelieu a kind and affable letter. 
“T am getting old,” said he, “and 
am desirous of assuring the welfare 
of my friends. I have a project as 
regards yourself, which I am anxious 
to carry into speedy effect ; come to 
me during winter, and count upon 
my sincere attachment.” 

In due time Monsieur de Gassion 
appeared at Ruel. 

“You have many enemies,” ob- 
served the cardinal, “your great 
merits have excited the spleen of the 
envious and jealous. So long as I 
live, those people can never injure 
you, but on my death you will be the 
object of base intrigues; a kind of 
warfare in which your open and loyal 
mind will not allow you to engage. 
I will make your fortune, and place 
you so high, that your enemies shall 
not be able to reach you. The first 
vacant baton of Marshal of France is 
destined for you; meanwhile accept 
this small present as a token of my 
regard and esteem.” His eminence 
handed to him two costly diamond 
rings. 

“And how comes it that your 
eminence gives me two rings?” said 
the blunt soldier. 

“One is for your wife,” answered 
the cardinal. 

“T have not got a wife,” emphati- 
cally declared his favourite, “ your 
eminence can take one back.” 

* No, monsieur, [ am about to fur- 
nish you with a wife worthy of wear- 
ing it,” said the cardinal, smiling. 

“ That is a different affair,” replied 
Gassion, “T will in that case keep it.” 

“Now, tell me truly,” demanded 
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the mighty minister, “if your repug- 
nance to the fair sex is real, or only 
feigned, for I wish above all things 
to render you happy ?” 

“In truth, your eminence, the 
fair sex has always inspired me with 
fear rather than love; but if your 
eminence takes on yourself the task 
of selection, I no longer object.” 

“T have already selected, Gassion, 
and you will be satisfied, so far as 
youth, beauty, distinction of name, 
and amount of fortune, are concerned. 
We will create you a duke, and this 
alliance will place you on equality 
with the loftiest and proudest nobles 
of the land.” 

“T cannot, monsieur le cardinal, 
sufficiently express my gratitude. 
But I know not any merit on my 
poor part which has deserved such 
transcendant favours.” 

“ Merits—favours?” said the car- 
dinal, “I will tell you, Gassion. 
You are the only man in France who 
isa stranger to the villanous intrigues 
which have surrounded me. You 
are the most honest, the most manly, 
the most honourable subject of his 
majesty. In all these qualities you 
are even my superior. We are alone, 
and I make the avowal, for I know 
your modesty. Hearts and souls like 
yours are rare, and when found, 
should be cherished, valued, trea- 
sured. I wish to see you chief of a 
lofty and powerful house, and that 
future times may behold future Gas- 
sions by the side of the monarchs of 
France, who may emulate the bright 
example bequeathed to them by the 
noblest of ancestors. Time is pre- 
cious, —return to-morrow; I will 
present you to your future wife, and 
we will then give directions for the 
contract of marriage.” 

Gassion attended at the cardinal’s 
on the following morning, but he was 
doomed to disappointment. The 
gates were closed. The cardinal was 
alarmingly ill, he had been just at- 
tacked with that illness to which in a 
very few days he was destined to fall 
a victim. (rassion never knew even 
the name of the lady intended for 
him, and he informed the king of 
the singular position it: which he had 
been placed by the death of Riche- 
lieu. 

“Do not be at all uneasy, general,” 
replied his majesty. “It shall be 
my care to find you a partner in 
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every way equal to the object of the 
cardinal’s election. Your ring shall 
not lie useless.” 

But the king never acquitted him- 
self of his promise. The shortness 
of great men’s memories has become 
a little proverbial. Besides he soon 
followed his minister to the tomb. 
Gassion was now decided in his own 
mind, that Heaven had ordained for 
him the state of bachelorship, nor 
did he express any regret that the 
projects for his marriage had never 
been completed. He returned to the 
camp, and once more lived that rude 
life which he preferred to all the 
pleasures of the world. 

Then commenced that series of 
memorable campaigns which have 
immortalised the name of Gassion. 
He had a main share in the victory 
of Roervi, and became the friend of 
the Duc d’Enghien, who demanded 
for him the baton of Marshal. The 
cardinal Mazarin returned for answer 
that M. de Turenne deserved the 
preference, and that Gassion should 
check his eagerness for the distine- 
tion. 

“ M. de Turenne,” said the modest 
Gassion, “will honour the rank— 
whereas, I shall be honoured.” 

Both, however, received the béton. 
Nevertheless, Gassion, as Richelieu 
predicted, had many enemies at the 
Louvre. He was represented as an 
ambitious man, desirous of abusing 
his influence with the army. It was 
only necessary for him to appear at 
court, and pay his homage to the 
queen-regent and her minister, to in- 
sure an easy victory over his slander- 
ers. But he scorned to do so; he 
despised the shifting, feeble, vacillat- 
ing government of Anne of Austria; 
he had a contempt for the cunning, 
hypocritical Mazarin. The council 
of the regency checked and thwarted 
him, they demanded to be informed 
of his slightest movements, and even 
directed his operations. On opening 
one of Mazarin’s dispatches, he was 
heard to say,— 

*“ Now, then, we shall read some 
famous nonsense.” 

This was reported in high quarters ; 
the court was offended, his arrest was 
resolved, and the necessary orders 
would have been issued, but that 
fears were entertained of a general 
revolt and a civil war. They, how- 
ever, little knew the marshal, and 
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Richelieu was right when he indited 
on his secret tablets that it would be 
unpardonable to have against the 
state a heart so sensible and so easy 
to gain.—Gassion was filled with dis- 
gust. 

Not knowing how to rid himself 
of so redoubted a soldier, the Cardinal 
Mazarin determined to employ him 
in such manner that his destruction 
should be sure. He therefore sent 
an order for him to attack the enemy, 
who had their position within impreg- 
nable entrenchments. ‘The marshal, 
divining the minister's intentions, re- 
turned the order, with the following 
note appended :— 

“T have never, during my whole 
career, failed in any enterprise re- 
quiring diligence and courage, but 
what is now required is an impossi- 
bility. Ifyou would effect my death, 
let me be arraigned and tried, and let 
me lose my head on the scaffold, but 
do not to your resentment sacrifice 
the whole army, I will never consent 
to lead brave soldiers to a certain 
butchery.” 

While anticipating his recall, he for 
a few days appeared gloomy and re- 


served, and this conduct on the - 


of their general communicated a 
gloom to the officers and army. In- 
telligence, however, was brought to 
him that he could carry Lens by a 
coup-de-main, and he gave the word 
for action, determined that the news 
of his brilliant achievement should 
arrive at the same moment with that 
of his disgrace. While issuing his 
last orders from the window of a 
house, a shrill yoice was heard by all, 
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repeatedly pronouncing the name of 
Gassion without any one discovering 
whence the voice proceeded. This 
extraordinary circumstance was re- 
garded as an inauspicious annownce- 
ment, and his officers entreated the 
marshal to postpone the assault, but 
he would not consent. Again did 
the mysterious voice pronounce his 
name, when he exclaimed with all 
his force,— 

“What do you want? Is it my 
ruin you are announcing? I am ex- 
pecting it at the hands of the very 
next courier. If it be my death, it 
is well; for my name and my person 
will then be rescued from outrage !” 

In their attack on Lens, the army 
came upon a palisade which had been 
hastily constructed during the night. 
Furious at the obstacle, Gassion was 
the first to leap from his horse, and 
give an example to the soldiers by 
pulling up the stakes which were 
arresting his cavalry. While thus 
employed, he was struck by a ball on 
the head, and mortally wounded. In 
three days he expired: he was buried 
at Charenton. ‘The ungrateful court 
which had driven his gallant and 
lofty soul to despair were, as is usual 
in all such cases, prodigal of honours 
after his death. He fell in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age. Thus pe- 
rished gloriously in the discharge of 
his duty the first and noblest war- 
rior of the century which also gave 
birth to Condé and Turenne; who, 
however, did not attain to the high 
zenith of their fame until after the 
premature fall of Gassion. 
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SOME NOTICES OF LORD ROBERTSON'S “ LEAV ES FROM A JOURNAL, * 


BY AN APPRENTICE OF THE LAW. 


Many and many a joyous and genial 
mention has been made in this Maga- 
zine of the honoured name of the 
author of this volume; but we recall 
this fact with a touch of sadness, for 
the hand that plied the pen is cold in 
the grave; and the warm heart that 
inspired it has ceased to beat. Sir 
Morgan O'Doherty sleeps the last 
long sleep; and thus it may not be 
that the world should be delighted 
with one of his quaint, wild, soul- 
fraught outpourings, with a spark- 
ling surface of fun, and a deep un- 
der-current of pathos and feeling, on 
Perer tur Great,—he who was wont 
to set the table in a roar—turned, in 
his old age, poetical and sentimental. 
Oh, how lovingly the Doctor would 
tickle the blushing neophyte in verse, 
who, presuming upon the smoulder- 
ing vigour of half a century, dared 
to commit flirtation with the Muse, 
under the license of a brief ticket of 
leave from Themis; and how grand 
would have been the closing pane- 
gyric upon the scholar and the ora- 
tor, and upon the noble, manly heart, 
so fresh, and free, and tender, against 
which time, and even circumstance, 
the most unspiritual, as Byron says, 
of all the rulers of man’s destinies, 
could not prevail! It is fated, how- 
ever, that the volume should fall 
into the hands of one who can at- 
tempt no more than a slight, brief 
notice of it, and of the man whom, 
from the peculiar nature of the work, 
it would be impossible to separate 
from his labour of love. Patrick 
Robertson has been long known in 
the best society of the Scottish capi- 
tal, and to a fortunate few in this 
metropolis, as one of the most de- 
lightful of companions. A profound 
and accomplished scholar, he is, at 
the same time, that choicest piece of 
Nature’s workmanship, a man of ex- 
quisite wit and humour, of perfect 
gentleness and good temper, and, 
withal, “a fellow of infinite jest and 


* Leaves from a Journal and other Fragments in verse. 


merriment.” It is impossible for the 
dullest, or the most heavy laden, to 
be other than blithe of cheer, glad- 
some, and right joyous, in his frank 
and fascinating society. He is, more- 
over, one of the most eloquent and 
able of forensic orators,—superior to 
any man at present at the English 
bar, and equal to Berryer and Web- 
ster. As this is very high praise, 
and may, peradventure, to some of 
our readers, appear extravagant, we 
feel bound to give a specimen of his 
oratorical powers, which are little 
known even in books at this side of 
the Tweed. We take the peroration 
of the grand speech he delivered in 
defence of Humphreys, styling him- 
self Earl of Stirling, on his trial be- 
fore the High Court of Justiciary, 
for forgery, in the year 1839. That 
certain instruments used by the pri- 
soner in prosecuting his claim to the 
earldom and estates of Stirling had 
been forged, was made quite clear by 
the counsel for the crown. ‘The 
question was, whether the prisoner 
had uttered and used them, knowing 
them to be forged: Mr. Robertson 
called several witnesses to charac- 
ter. This brief statement will enable 
the southern reader to go along 
with the orator in his peroration :—- 


*“‘Gentlemen,—I feel so confident of 
the verdict, that 1 shall trouble you with 
but one or two topics more. ‘The cha. 
racter of the accused! Is that nothing 
in a criminal trial like this? Is it nothing 
to have the reputation ofa kind husband, 
an affectionate parent, an esteemed friend, 
an honest man? Gentlemen, in a case 
of doubt this is every thing. You have 
heard his character described by his two 
most confidential agents, at the begin- 
ning and end of his career, Mr. Corrie 
and Mr. Lockhart! You have heard it 
in the more dignified language of Mr. 
Hardinge, who had known him in the 
days of the splendour of his father. You 
have heard it in what was the more 
homely, but not the less affecting lan- 
guage, of my friend, Mr. Roger Aytoun, 
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You have seen it in a moral spectacle un- 
exampled in a court of justice.* You 
have seen it in the testimony of the gal- 
lant colonel (D’Aguilar) near me, whom 
I should be proud to call my friend. 
With the gallantry of a British officer, 
with the pride and generosity of a Bri- 
tish gentleman, he, not like the cold 
world, remembered the days of boyhood 
—recollected all that had passed between 
the prisoner and himself in early life; be 
saw the rising friendship of their child- 
ren—and he rushed to his defence. 
As a bark tossing amidst the breakers, 
he rushed to support it; and he will 
bear it at last to the haven of safety. 
The contemplation of that spectacle was 


electrical to me, and to you, and to all of 


us ; and the embrace that these two men 
shall have, when the prisoner quits the 
bar, is one that I envy that gallant offi- 
cer more than I envy all the treasures 
of wealth and splendour, and more even 
than the wreath of laurel which so ho- 
nourably adoras his brow. Do not think, 
gentlemen, that character is a light mat- 
ter. I look back on the whole of his 
days, and I look at the prisoner as an un- 
fortunate man, whether I contemplate 
the past or the future. When I look to 
the past I see nothing but days of anx- 
iety and care, nights of golden dreams 
dissipated with the morning sun; his 
rising family, who had been taught to 
look to nobility and to wealth as their 
birthright, seeing nothing but disasters 
before them, calling aloud to the parent 
to give them bread, when he has nothing 
to give them but a stone. When I look 
forward to the future, I see nothing still, 
but a glimmering of hope that the pri- 
soner will pass the balance of his days in 
pursuits more useful—in the attainment 
of objects more solid. Let the visionary 
coronet of vain ambition be plucked from 
his bewildered brow—let the visionary 
prospects of vast possessions, and bound- 
less wealth, vanish into empty air; but 
leave, oh leave him that better nobility, 
that more valuable title, which consists 
in an honest name and an upright cha- 
racter. Gentlemen, I am one of those 
whose party prejudices, and whose prin- 
ciples, all combine in the admiration of 
those whose names have been brought 
down to those modern times ia the an- 
nals of fameand chivalrous actions,--and 
who venerate those names who by their 
piety, their patriotism, or their learning, 
have raised themselves to be enrolled in 
the lists of those who sit in the house 
where meet the dignified nobles of the 
land. But without truth, character, and 
honour, all these things are worth no- 


* Colonel D’ Aguilar, then at the head of the adjutant 
stood throughout the trial by the side of the prisoner in the dock. 
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thing. Without such concomitants, to 
my eye, the glitter of the coronet has no 
splendour—to my ear, the rustling of the 
silken robe has no music. I trample on 
the dishonoured ermine with disdain. 
Do not add to the pangs of this man 
more than he deserves. Leave him in 
possession of his good character, without 
which, the crown and the sceptre are a 
bauble. Do not embitter his cup with 
the punishment of crime, where there is 
no guilt; fur, on my conscience, I be- 
lieve him to have been the dupe of the 
designing, and the prey of the worth- 
less.” 


In ordinary cases, and dealing with 
ordinary men, in quoting a few 
passages like these, we might imagine 
ourselves obnoxious to the censure 
passed upon the pedant, who proe 
duced a brick or two as a representa- 
tive specimen of a building; but as 
it is, we feel we are doing no more 
harm to the orator Robertson's re- 
putation, by extracting this perora- 
tion, and putting it forth to the ge- 
neral reader, than we should by 
taking one of Mozart’s sweetest of 
melodies from Jl Don Giovanni or 
Il Zauberflitte. But enough of this. 
Well, having been raised to the 
bench, the laborious lawyer and en- 
thusiastic advocate had, for the first 
time since he commenced practice, a 
full and free vacation—the tempus, 
such and restricted as it was, vacuwmn 
ac liberum; and he availed himself of 
it by wending his way to the old land 
of classical renown—Italy. Tle him- 
self, in his preface, tells us ail about 
it. He says :— 


“My time was limited, and the 
glimpse of the bright lend of exhaustless 
and immortal associations, although ex- 
tremely rapid and short, was indeed glo- 
rious, and never can be effaced. It was 
with the view of impressing the scenes 
more firmly on my memory, that these 
notes were compiled; and they were 
originally printed with the view of gra- 
tifying those friends who might wish to 
know what were my thoughts while 
abroad. In the life of one necessarily 
confined year after year to the seat of his 
professional labours, I naturally felt that 
crossing the Alps and the Appenines, 
and passing some weeks in Italy, was an 
event. It followed that those who took 
an interest in the individual might be 
glad to see some record of what chiefly 
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dazzled his imagination, or touched his 
heart. I kept no regular journal, as, 
from the rapidity of my movements, my 
observations were necessarily very super- 
ficial, It would, no doubt, have been 
easy to have constructed one on the 
ordinary principles, describing all I had 
seen or travelled over (with, perhaps, 
something more); having recourse all 
the time to the guide-book for statistics, 
for politics to the postilion, and for 
learning to the laguais de place. But I 
thought it better merely to sketch the 
most striking scenes I visited, and to 
record such impressions as appeared to 
me at the time worthy of being prevented 
from passing away. All I attempted was 
a mere outline; but if I have, however 
remotely, caught the spirit of the original, 
this is better than the most laboured 
picture where that is wanting, * * * 

‘‘] therefore resolved to shew my 
friends that my holydays had not been a 
blank ; and 1 rather chose to do so in 
the somewhat ambitious form of what 
cannot, I fear, be called poetry, and yet 
is not sober prose. I took this course 
because it pleased my fancy, and as I 
thought that truth is not less instructive, 
although presented to the eye in a gar- 
land of flowers, any more than the vine 
grows less luxuriant when gracefully 
festooned. 1 am aware that some may 
think the work, after all, extremely 
trifling. I feel that,— 


‘On my strain 
Perhaps even now some cold, fastidious 
judge 
Casts a disdainful eye, and calls my toil, 
And calls the love and beauty which I 
sing 7 
The dream of folly.’ 


But from so grave a censor I must ap- 
peal to the generous and indulgent, and 
claim from them a sympathy in those 
musings which afforded me such un- 
feigned delight.” 


We do not apprehend the gentle 
yet vigorous heart of Lord Robertson 
will fail to receive that sympathy. 
Elsewhere, after quoting those sweet, 
thrilling lines of Wordsworth,— 


‘* Oh, many are the poets that are sown 

By Nature; Men endow’d with highest 
gifts, 

lhe vision and the faculty divine, 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of 
verse, — 


he says for himself,— 


“ Myself I dare not call a poet sown 

By Nature’s hand ; or if there be a germ 

Of poesy within my soul, ’twas cast 

On stony ground, or rudely choked by 
weeds, 
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And wither'd as it vainly struggled 
forth. 

In other culture early youth was past, 

And thoughts, amidst the whirl of busy 
life 

Unfitted for its growth, my mind en- 
gross’d ; 

And thus the soil neglected lay. But if 

Since years have scatter'd silver o’er my 
head, 

The dews have fall’n, and by reflection’s 
show'rs, 

The seed has sprung to life; ’tis by the 
warmth 

Of southern suns the leaf has budded 
forth. 

Ah, might one flower, though late at 
eventide, 

Blossom in beauty ere the light depart— 

The parting light that knows no coming 
day.” 

There is one flower of the wreath 
which we confidently predict will 
continue long to blossom in beauty, 
and here it is :— 

‘© Pompeii. 

Temples of Jove and Isis, from the sand 

Rising in sunny cluster'd beauty, hail ! 

Your worshippers are fled, your priests 
have fallen ; 

Pompeii’s kindred deities are gone ; 

Broken their effigies—their shrines de- 
cay’d. 

Hush’d the tribunal, where to combat 
doom'd, 

Guiltless or guilty, stood the slave forlorn. 

No sound comes from the theatre of 
blood, 

Save hum of lizard, grasshopper, or bee. 

Within the senate-hall the snake lies 
coil’d ; 

The orator is dumb—the patriot sleeps. 

In thy soft garden-bowers and quiet 
homes, 

Beauty has lost her smile, and Love her 
pow’. 
forum is 
crowd 

That in the busy mart josiled for gain, 

The chariot-wheels along the well-worn 
stones 

Move not. Empty the jars of wine and oil. 

Broken the grinding stones; cold are the 
hearths. 

The gold within its master’s grasp is 
seal'd. 

The armourer, the smith, the labourer 
rests ; 

The slave and prisoner from his chains 
set free. 

The sentinel keeps post, an armed atomy ! 

Fountains and baths are dry. Ended the 
sports. 

Tragic and comic theatres repose ; 

The actors rest. The wrestlers struggle 
not. 


The forsaken. Hush'd the 
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The mummer'’s jest is o'er. 
hushed. 

The minstrel’s harp is broke; the wine- 
cup fall'n. 

Nor is it holy rite, or public care, 

Domestic joy alone, or gain, or strife, 

That here lie buried in a common calm. 

The wail of poverty, and sorrow’s cry, 

All complicated ills of life have ceased 

Within these walls two thousand years 
ago. 

For Death, the great deliverer, arm‘'d 
with fire 

Volcanic, from his seat swept fiercely 
down, 

And in an ashy ruin whelmed them all. 

The sea itself, from its conflicting foe, 

Shrinking in fear, no longer laved thy 
walls. 

From age to age darkness, oblivion dull, 

Had seal’d thee fast, till Chance thy 
cerements burst, 

And to the garish light of day disclosed 

Thine awful tomb—to those that dreamt 
not of thee. 

Slowly and piecemeal have they rent thy 
bands, 

Thy buried form as yet not half disclosed. 

But they have ta’en the treasures from 
thy halls; 

Silver and gold, and gems with won. 
drous art 

Incrusted ; vases, urns, sarcophagi, 

Penates from each niche, the lamps that 
lit them ; 

Statues of bronze or marble; from the 
floors 

Inwrought mosaic; from the walls and 
ceilings 

Reliefs and frescoes, solemn or grotesque, 

All fresh as when they left the limner’s 
hand. 

And they have gather’d up thy household 
gear,— 

Thine implements of trade, or war, and 
sport ; 

From out the wearer’s ashes, wearing 
tire ; 


The song is 
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And ornaments of gold, with dust be- 
grim’d, 

Ah, could one voice have spoken from 
the grave, 

What tales of ages past its lips had 
uttered ! 

But the sealed tombstone opens not 
again ;-~ 

The severed thread 
quench’d fiax 

Revives no more. 

Since freighted galleys barbour'd in thy 

rts, 

And chariots jostled on thine Appian 
Way, 

Charged with the costly merchandise of 
Rome, 

Or nearer Herculaneum, how unchanged ! 

Yet all thy streets are tenantless, save one, 

Fast by the northern gate, where sleep 
the dead, 

Who found their rest before thy ruin fell, 

Happiest their fate! Fuir sepulchre, 
adieu !” 


unites not — the 


We content ourselves with this 
specimen. of the Leaves. We touch 
not the prefixed, or supplementary 
matter. We are especially sorry to 
see the first there. The address to 
her Majesty the Queen; and the 
rest about the proclamation, the co- 
ronation, the royal espousals, wedded 
life, and such other combustibles, 
are utterly unworthy alike of the 
genius and position of so high- hearted 
a gentleman as Lord Robertson. 
But, in bidding him farewell, we 
recur to the better portion of the 
work, which is a record of high 
feelings and aspirations. Cordially 
we say to him,— 


« These still be thine, with what can ne’er 
grow old, 

The vigorous heart by gentle thou 
controll’d.” 


his 


or 
o 
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We owe the courteous reader who 
has done us the honour of following 
us so far in our humble narrative 
some explanations relative to the 
sudden disappearance of M. Jobit. 

The ex-commis-voyageur had fan- 
cied he recognised in the person 
of a passer-by, one of the old com- 
panions of his theatrical days, and 
Jobit, to whom the remembrance of 
his past misery was ever dear and 
precious, as the recollections of storm 
and shipwreck are dear to the heart 
of the sailor who need no longer 
dread the fury of the ocean, M. Jo- 
bit, without thinking any more of the 
friend whom he had left behind in the 
omnibus, had started off in pursuit 
of the new-comer. And, be it said 
to the praise of the son of the vestal, 
that that man must have been en- 
dowed with the very best of memo- 
ries who could have recognised in 
the poor wretch who paced sadly and 
umbrellaless along the muddy streets, 
the brilliant young “ first lover,” who 
had formerly been the theatrical pet 
of many and various provincial 
towns and villages. 

He was then named Saint Eugéne ; 
but, alas! he was no longer but the 
shade of that ancient Saint Eugéne. 
His complexion had become dread- 
fully pimpled, his eyes were blood- 
shot; his teeth, formerly so white, 
and which, if his own account was to 
be believed, had formerly availed 
him so much in various love-affairs, 
had Jost their enamel, and gained a 
most decided tint of raw sienna, 
thanks to the immoderate use of to- 
bacco; his ringlets—his beautiful 
black ringlets, which he had loved 
so well, far from blushing for quit- 
ting him, had become white, the in- 
grates! and the greater portion of 
his eyebrows and eyelashes had fol- 
lowed their example, and had gone 
where all things go. 

The shade of Saint Eugéne was 
most outrageously thin, not that deli- 
cate and aristocratic slightness of form 
which is almost always the signet of 
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distinction and of bilved, but that 
scragey meagreness which is horrible 
to behold, inasmuch as it permits its 
poignant miseries to be discovered 
through its lank and suffering forms. 
Although Jobit had lost sight of his 
comrade for upwards of twenty 
years, he recognised the costume. 
The unfortunate had taken to the 
use of his theatrical wardrobe; he 
wore a sort of velvet redingote, fash- 
ioned by some inexperienced snip 
into the garment of Clitandre, or 
Valére. As to his inexpressibles, too 
short by several inches, they were 
so cruelly drawn in opposite direc- 
tions—on one side by the braces, and 
the other by the straps, that in look- 
ing at them you could not help re- 
calling to mind that refined torture 
of which Procrustes was the inventor. 

Before attacking the shade of Saint 
Eugéne, M. Jobit complacently ad- 
mired himself in the frontage of a 
charcutier’s shop. Every body knows 
that charcutiers have long since aban- 
doned the modest thirty sous panes 
for the showy four hundred franc 
sheets of plate glass. A simple glance 
sufficed to inundate his heart with a 
joyous pride, which was not exempt 
from egotism. Jobit found himself 
so perfectly fresh and rosy, of an 
embonpoint at the same time so honest 
and so agreeable, there was in all his 
person the evidences of a prosperity 
so clearly defined, that he could not 
help mentally thanking Providence. 
This first movement passed, he ap- 
proached the old comedian, who 
had also stopped before the char- 
cutier’s window, where, with a sadly 
contemplative eye, he was occupied 
in gazing upon objects very different 
from his own features. 

“ Why, bless me!” exclaimed Jo- 
bit, striking him upon the shoulder, 
“you are Saint Eugene ?” 

At this unexpected interpellation, 
the old “first lover” drew himself 
up proudly, and gazed upon the 
speaker. 

* Monsieur, 


% 


said he, after an ex- 
M 
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amination of two or three seconds, 
“to whom have I the honour of 
speaking ?” 

“JT must be then very much 
changed,” replied Jobit, “ if you do 
not recognise an old comrade.” 

“ A comrade!” cried Saint Eugéne, 
whose brow cleared up instantane- 
ously; “ you a player ?” 

“I have played by your side for 
four years. ion’t you remember 
Jobit ?” 

“ What! little Claude ?” 

“ Himself.” 

“ You are little Claude Jobit ?” 

“ In person.” 

Saint Eugéne made one step back- 
ward, opened his arms, and, in a 
voice the tragie accent of which 
clearly testified that he had aban- 
doned the first lovers for the “ heavy 
father’s” line of business, he cried,— 

“ Come to my arms, my son! —to 
my heart!—into my bosom, that is 
your place !” 

In spite of the tenderness of this 
apostrophe, Jobit thought it better to 
nip it in the bud, and, as about a 
dozen passers-by had already begun 
to form themselves into curious 
groups, he passed his arm under that 
of Saint Eugéne, and hurried him ra- 
pidly away. 

While proceeding, the old come- 
dian began a formal interrogatory. 
It was a deluge of questions, an 
avalanche of words, which crossed, 
mingled, and rolled one into the 
other. ; 

** O chance, fantastic chance!’ as 
the fellow says in the Saltimbanques ; 
here is a chance, and—But do you 
know you are well covered! What 
luxury in your costume! I would 
have taken you for an agent de change, 
oraretired blacking-merchant. What 
have you done to be so rich? Have 
you plundered a caravan? Have 
you discovered an uncle in America, 
or are you the inventor of some 
gigantic cabbage? It is quite im- 
possible that the dramatic art can 
have alone conduced to such a result. 
Why, in truth, nothing is wanting ; 
varnished boots, fine linen, gloves 
at twenty-nine sous the pair, a gold 
watch-guard, and a new hat. A 
new hat! To think that for four- 
teen years I have sighed after a 
new hat, and that I am still re- 
duced to the mournful necessity 
of supplying myself at the Tem- 
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ple! Ah, my good Claude, times 
are very hard! The art is going to 
the devil; dramatic enterprises are 
in a consumption ; and the actors are 
dying of hunger. 

“ But, in the name of all that is 
wonderful, tell me what means you 
have used to reach the height you 
occupy! Are you a tenor singer? 
Ah, if you were a tenor singer, 
nothing would astonish me ; I should 
only be surprised at not having met 
you in your carriage. But no, that’s 
Leestsiile I remember that at La 
Rochelle you murdered even the airs 
of Céline, and l’Ecu de six francs. 
Then how is the mystery to be ex- 
plained ? for, in short, I—I who now 
address you— you know me; you 
have seen me at the work, you know 
what Lam worth ; you can say whether 
Thalia and Melpomene possess many 
high-priests worthy of being com- 
pared to me or no. Well, my boy, 
nothing has succeeded with me; 
what with managerial quarrels, and 
then women, and one thing or ap- 
other. In short, I' am without an 
engagement. My boxes are full of 
crowns and newspaper articles; but, 
unfortunately, this is a coin which 
does not pass current among thie 
restaurants!” 

These melancholy words filled 
Jobit’s compassionate heart with 
grief; and, as they passed a café, the 
son of the vestal proposed to his 
comrade that they should enter and 
take a glass of beer together. Saint 
Eugéne accepted the proposition ; to 
the great astonishment of the waiters, 
he ordered in succession three bread- 
baskets full of buns, under the pre- 
tence that the bun was the correct 
accompaniment to this Germanic 
beverage. 

* Where do you dine to-day?” 
demanded Jobit, as they were sitting 
over their beer. 

“Where do I dine?” repeated 
Saint Eugéne, as if surprised at 
hearing such a question addressed to 
him. “ Where do I dine—I?” 

Jobit did not appear to compre- 
hend the sense of this exclamation, 
for he hastened to add, “ If you are 
not engaged elsewhere, come and 
dine with me. But where were you 
going in such a hurry when I stopped 
you f°” 

“ Rue des Ortics, Saint Honoré, 
to the Estaminet des Comédicns, 
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where some friends are waiting for 
me, who are not a whit more 
fortunate than your humble ser- 
vant.” 

“ Well,” said Jobit, “ let's go to- 
gether, and if I perceive any old ac- 
quaintances I'll carry them off, and 
we'll all have a family dinner to- 
gether.” 

Jobit payed the bill, and they 
started. ‘The account stood thus :— 
beer, eight sous ; buns, three francs, 
fifty centimes. 

At a quarter before six precisely, 
M. Jobit returned home. He was 
followed by Saint Eugéne, who 
was in turn followed by a low co- 
median of Niort, who was fol- 
lowed by a heavy father of Limoges, 
who was followed by a counter- 
tenor of Alencon. The low co- 
median and heavy father had been 
picked up at the estaminet in the 
Rue des Orties; as to the counter- 
tenor, they had fallen in with him 
in the Palais Royal, where he was 
warbling his plaintive ditties before 
Chevet’s enticing window. 

“ Josephine,” said M. Jobit, “I 
present to you some old friends of 
mine. Let us have some dinner im- 
mediately. I am dying of hunger, 
and so are these gentlemen also.” 

“ Goodness gracious me!” cried 
Mademoiselle Josephine, “ you are 
mad! Whyit’ssix o'clock! Ihave 
got nothing ready. If you eat no 
other dinner to-day but what I cook, 
you and your company won't run 
any great risk of bursting the strings 
of your waistcoats !” 

After this reply, given in a tone 
of the deadliest irony, the irritated 
cordon bleu retired majestically into 
her kitchen, darting at her master 
a glance of the most superb defiance. 

Saint Eugéne turned slightly pale ; 
the low comedian essayed a smile, 
which changed into a sad grimace ; 
the heavy father stifled a sigh, and the 
counter-tenor gave vent to an inar- 
ticulate groan. 

“Said she true?” demanded Saint 
Eugene, whose voice had perceptibly 
altered. 

“Don’t believe a word of it!” 
hastily replied the Amphitryon. 
“ Before a quarter of an hour’s time, 
the cloth will be laid, the dinner 
served, and we shall be at table.” 

“ May the heavens hear you!” 
murmured the low comedian. 
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“* May the gods hearken favour- 
ably!” said Saint Eugéne. 

“ Amen!” chimed in the counter- 
tenor. 

The heavy father said nothing, 
but he looked unutterable things. 

*“ Gentlemen,” said Jobit, “ make 
yourselves at home. Here are pipes, 
tobacco, and cards. I only ask a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Thus speaking, he proceeded to the 
kitchen, where he found Mademoi- 
selle Josephine occupied in smashing 
a set of dinner-plates. 

“ Josephine!” said M. Jobit, “ de- 
vote not thyself to despair ; we have 
not time, my child. ‘To-morrow you 
may break as much china as you 
please ; I shall say nothing, provided 
you restrict yourself to the damaged 
crockery.” 

“ And what then do you wish me 
to do?” demanded the bonne. 

a want you to get us some din- 
ner.” 

“ That’s impossible.” 

“ Impossible is not French ; that’s 
a saying of the emperor's, mademoi- 
selle. Come, quick, Josephine! the 
frying-pan on the fire ; break a dozen 
of eggs and make us an omelette.” 

“An omelette!” exclaimed the 
triumphant cordon bleu. 

“ An omelette for these gaillards, 
who look as if they had not eaten 
any thing for the last three days. I 
don’t know where you choose your 
friends. It’s nothing to me, of course, 
only one would think you went to 
seek them on the raft of the Medusa!” 

“ But are there really no means 
of —eh ?” 

“No, [ tell youthereare not! Do 
you think that one can make a din- 
ner as easily as a speech? Look at 
your neighbour M. Raballet; there’s 
a wise man for you! he gives a din- 
ner to-day also, he does. Well, 
would you believe it? he has been 
engaged in the preparations for these 
last fifteen days back !” 

At this moment a loud ring was 
heard at the outer door. ‘To escape 
from the reprimand which his bonne 
appeared in nowise inclined to cut 
short, M. Jobit in person answered 
the tintinnabulatory summons. He 
beheld the waiter of a restaurant fol- 
lowed by two kitchen-boys, the 
bearers of various stewpans, in which 
smoked all sorts of appetising ra- 
gotits. 
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“The gentleman on the fourth 
floor?” demanded the waiter, in 
white jacket and cotton owe 

“I’m the man!” replied Jobit, 
who had just conceived a gigantic 

lan, but who did not add, “ Ah! 

f have it!” striking his forehead 
with his left hand, according to the 
immemorial stage custom on such 
occasions. 

“ You are the gentleman who has 
ordered the dinner for six o’clock ?” 

“Tam the gentleman !” 

“T have brought every thing or- 
dered except the strawberries,” con- 
tinued the waiter : “ we found it im- 
possible to procure any. We have 
replaced them by a plate of mush- 
rooms.” 

As Jobit had announced, a quarter 
of an hour had barely elapsed, and 
already had the guests taken their 
places round a well-spread table. 

Saint Eugéne thanked the gods, 
the low comedian hazarded a pun, 
the heavy father wiped away a fur- 
tive tear, and the counter-tenor hum- 
med a snatch of a vaudeville couplet 
— all devoured. 

During this time, serious things 
were passing in the apartments of 
M. Raballet. 

Half-past six had chimed from M. 
Raballet’s little ebony-cased pendule, 
and noappearance of dinner had as yet 
shewn itself. The clerk in the medal 
department suffered all the tortures 
formerly endured by St. Lawrence 
on his gridiron. A thousand appre- 
hensions filled his soul; shiverings, 
at one time icy cold, at another 
burning hot, ran through all his 
frame. His guests who had ar- 
rived, joy in eyery eye, a smile 
on every lip, had become sombre 
and melancholy. The conversation, 
at first lively and animated, had 
dwindled by degrees into a very in- 
termittent exchange of rare mono- 
syllables. Once or twice M. Raballet 
had thought of reading a few passages 
from his unpublished work On the 
Influence of Parchment, thinking that 
by this means he might distract the 
attention of his hungry guests, and 
deceive their constantly increasing 
appetites; but he forbore putting 
such a dangerous project into execu- 
tion. ‘The tribunal appeared in no- 
wise disposed to listen to a work of 
this importance. Alas, so true it is 
that a hungry belly has no ears! 
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M. Raballet, whose patience had 

by this time become quite exhausted, 

uitted his chair and disappeared into 
the kitchen. 

“ Madame Crochet,” said he to his 
factotum in petticoats, “ run over to 
the traiteur’s, and ask him if he is 
making game of me. He is nearly 
an hour behind time ; this is beyond 
every thing!” 

Scarcely had M. Raballet left a 
clear field for his guests than the 
conversation, hitherto so languishing, 
aroused itself all at once, and became 
brisker than ever. 

First Guest. “I should be very 
glad to have something to eat.” 

Second Guest. “ I am all stomach, 
Tam!” 

Third Guest. “ If Thad known this, 
I should have dined before I came.” 

‘fourth Guest, to his neighbour. 
“ Monsieur, do I look like a man who 
would throw my money away? Well, 
do you know that at this moment I 
would gladly give thirty sous for a 
basin of the Dutch Company’s soup.” 

Fifth Guest. “ I can easily believe 
you, sir; I am myself as hungry as 
Ugolino!” 

Second Guest. “ Why people ought 
not to do these things, if they can’t 
do them properly. I didn't ask 
M. Raballet to give me a dinner; 
but, when one man asks another to 
dinner, he ought to give him some- 
thing to eat.” 

First Guest. “ Of course, you are 
very right. I'll just put it to the 
company. You receive an invitation 
to dinner; you hear also of a certain 
turkey, truffée aux marrons; you 
accept, of course, and when you 
arrive they don’t even offer you a 
glass of water!” 

Fifth Guest. “ There are bounds 
to every thing.” 

Fourth Guest, to his neighbour. 
“ Monsieur, for my part I do not 
often give dinners ; but, when such an 
event does take place, no one can 
complain of my proceedings, I can 
tell you.” 

Third Guest ( pulling out his watch). 
“ A quarter to seven, by Jove!” 

First Guest. “ Are you right ?” 

Third Guest. “ 1 set this morning 
by the cannon of the Palais Royal.” 

First Guest. “ In that case I am 
three minutes slow. You must 
allow, gentlemen, that it is very 
ridiculous to be fasting at this hour.” 
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Second Guest. “ Not only ridicu- 
lous, but very unwholesome into the 
bargain.” 

Fifth think 
so?” 

Second Guest. “ ‘There are various 
cases extant of very serious disorders 
having being brought on by nothing 
else but that.” 

First Guest (in a rage). “ This is 
too bad! This Raballet is no better 
than a swindler.” 

At this moment the door was 
thrown wide open, and M. Raballet 
appeared on the threshold. His face 
was perfectly crimson, his hair stood 
on end, and his eyes flashed with 
rage. His frightful appearance struck 
terror into the hearts of the five 
guests, who thought that the clerk 
in the medal department had over- 
heard their conversation and had 


Guest. “Do you 
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come to demand the reason of their 
calumnious allegations. 

* Gentlemen,” cried Raballet, “ I 
know all!” The guests kept a 
mournful silence. ‘ Yes, I know 
all! Iam the victim of a horrible 
machination. They have stolen my 
dinner, and yours also! Follow me, 
gentlemen the Palais Royal is not 
far distant, and Vefour shall console 
us for this involuntary delay, for 
which I beg you will accept my sin- 
cerest apologies.” 

As he passed his neighbour's door, 
M. Raballet paused for an instant. 
A joyous chorus struck upon his ear. 

“ By Dagobert!” thought he, as 
he descended the staircase, “ this 
man has filled the measure. He shall 
have my life, or I his. One of 
us is a man too many upon the 
earth!” 


Cuapter VII. 


On the following morning, Made- 
moiselle Josephine received from the 
hand of Madame Crochet a letter 
addressed to the ex-commercial tra- 
veller. The missive was conceived 
in the following terms :— 


“* Sir,—You are aware, I presume, in 
what manner insolent puppies are chas- 
tised ; if not, I am ready to teach you. 
I have been for a length of time desirous 
of giving you a lesson, and I could al- 
most thank you for having yourself fur. 
nished the occasion. I have never fought, 
sir, nor did I ever think that it would be 
my duty to shed the blood of my kind. 
It is sufficient to state that I am neither 
aCzsar nora Napoleon. However that 
may be, I put myself at your disposal, 
accepting beforehand such weapons as 
you may be pleased to make choice of. 

« Sir, Iam, &c. 
** RaBALLet.” 


M. Jobit read this singular chal- 
lenge twice or three times over, after 
which he replied as follows :— 


** As you please, sir; swords, sabres, 
pistols, it is a matter of little importance 
tome: I am your man. I ask but four- 
and-twenty hours to put my affairs in 
order and seek my witnesses ; no easy 
matter, since M, Dupin’s requisitions. 

“Tam, &c. 
 Jonir.” 


The reading of this epistle plunged 
M. Raballet into a state of great em- 
harrassment. 


“ He is right,” thought he. “ Wit- 
nesses! I must have witnesses also, 
or at least one. Where am I to get 
them? My fellow clerks in the 
library would refuse me as I would 
refuse them under similar circum- 
stances. Ah, if chance would once 

in cast upon my path that un- 
ion friend who aaiamia in the 
omnibus saved my more than life— 
my honour! This very evening will 
I go, and, for the last time, ae 
fortune at the Café Ture. Would 
to Heaven I could see him once again 
before I die!” 

On his side, M. Jobit, after a long 
meditation, resolved to choose as 
second his old comrade, Saint Eu- 
gene, an expert hand in these little 
matters. ‘hen he added, “ Oh, if 
I could but meet once again that 
gentleman of the Gaieté, towards 
whom my sympathies drew me in 
such a uliar manner! It was at 
the Café Turc that I first met him ; 
this evening will I return to the 
Café Ture.” 

The evening come, the two neigh- 
bours, at a few minutes’ interval, 
took their separate ways towards the 
Boulevard du Temple. M. Raballet, 
the first who arrived, cast a saddened 
glance round the room, and ordered 
a petit verre of absinthe, a liquid em- 
blem of the bitterness that filled his 
heart. 

“ He is not here!” exclaimed he 
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with a sigh. “Let me drain my 
chalice to the dregs!” 

So saying, he suited the action to 
the word, and emptied the petit verre, 
in that locality known under the 
appellation of the bain de pied. All 
at once he rose, uttered a wild cry, 
and fell back upon his seat, demand- 


ing if he was not the plaything of 


an illusion. Jobit had entered the 
café, and now advanced towards M. 
Raballet with a step so firm and 
vigorous, as clearly to prove that 
there was not the slightest particle 
of the ghost in his composition. 

“ Monsieur,” said the clerk in the 
medal department, “Iam delighted 
to see you! my heart is full of gra- 
titude for the generous manner in 
which you acted towards me yester- 
da val whom you searcely know.” 

Jobit seized the hand which was 
extended towards him, shook it 
warmly, and replied,— 

“The service that I have rendered 
you is but a trifle, monsieur, com- 
pared to that which I am about to 
demand.” 

“ A service!” cried Raballet ; “can 
I be of use to you in any way? 
Ah! speak, monsieur, speak quickly ! 
What canI do for you? My credit, 
my arm, my purse—I put all at your 
disposal !” 

“In truth, sir, you overwhelm 
me!” continued the son of the ves- 
tal; “and I see clearly that you 
entertain for me those feelings of 
friendship which attract me towards 
you. The greeting which you have 
offered encourages me to speak, and 
I will frankly avow that it is the 
assistance of your arm that I seek 
to-day.” 

“ A duel!” interrupted Raballet. 

“ Precisely.” 

“ What a singular coincidence !” 
continued the employé ; “ I was about 
to make you the same request !” 

“What! you have an affair on 
hands!” 

“ Yes, to-morrow ; and you ?” 

“ To-morrow also!” 
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“ Your adversary, who is he ?” 

* A puppy whom I know not, but 
whose chastisement I shall take upon 
myself. And yours ?” 

“ Oh, a rascal whom I intend to 
wing in the neatest manner in the 
world !” 

“ Cannot your affair be arranged 
in any way ?” 

“ Quite impossible! and yours?” 

“ Never !” 

“ The outrage is then unpardon- 
able ?” 

“ What do you talk of outrage ? 
for the last three months he has done 
nothing but outrage and insult me! 
That must be put an end to; and, 
to crown all, no later than yesterday 
the fellow stole my dinner!” 

“ Your dinner!” screamed Jobit ; 
“you say he stole your dinner! 
Where do you live ?” 

“ Rue du Mail, 13.” 

* And — your — your name ?” 

“ Prosper Raballet.” 

“ Embrace me, then, my dear and 
bitter enemy!” cried Jobit; “ for 
the puppy, ‘tis I—I am he whose 
chastisement you are to take upon 
yourself; Iam the fellow who stole 
your dinner ! — I— Claude Jobit, in 
a word !” 

At what hour of the night it was 
that our two neighbours returned 
home, tradition sayeth not; but, on 
the following morning they applied 
to their landlord for permission to 
open a communication between their 
separate apartments. On learning 
this unhoped-for result, M. Lecocq 
was affected almost to tears, and he 
has availed himself of his emotion by 
augmenting the rents of his two 
lodgers in the respective sums of 
fifty francs each per annum. 

As to Saint Eugéne, he has pro- 
cured an engagement in one of the 
suburban theatres as the representa- 
tive of third-rate characters and 
walking gentlemen. He dines three 
times a-week, but he has not yet been 
able to purchase a new hat 
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TITE LATE SIR WILLIAM FOLLETT, 


Ir were impossible to permit so great 
a lawyer and one filling so large a 
space in the eye of the public to pass 
away from amongst us with no other 
record of his existence than that he 
was born in the latter ead of the last 
century, and that he departed this 
life on the 29th of June. This would 
be unfair to the living and unjust to 
the dead; and we are the less dis- 
posed to be silent as what we say 
cannot be construed by the envious 
or malevolent into either servility or 
adulation. The late attorney-general 
is gone for ever from this world, and 
praise and flattery fall alike un- 
heeded on the “dull, cold ear of 
death.” In any thing we say, there- 
fore, we can neither be accused of 
fear or favour, hatred or uncharita- 
bleness. We shall speak of the man 
as he was, and as we knew and ob- 
served him for the last fourteen 
years. Much has been written on 


the character of Sir William Follett 
in the daily and weekly press; but 
these accounts, though in the main 


correct, partake too largely of un- 
qualified panegyric and admiration. 
The qualities and capabilities of his 
mind it would, indeed, be difficult to 
over-estimate ; but he was, neverthe- 
less, human, and not free from those 
imperfections incident to our common 
nature in its most perfect form. 
There is no doubt whatever that 
the subject of this sketch was born 
at Topsham, in Devonshire, a county 
famed for producing great lawyers— 
among the more ancient, F'itzherbert, 
Dodderidge, Rolle, and Pollexten, 
may be mentioned; and among the 
more modern, Lord-Chancellor King, 
Mr. Dunning (afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton), Justice Buller, Mr. Gifford 
(afterwards Lord Gifford), Mr. 
Preston, Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Bruce, and the subject of this sketch, 
may be named. ‘The father of Sir 
William had been originally a cap- 
tain in the 14th Foot, and while 
serving in Ireland with his regi- 
ment saw and married the daugh- 
ter of a Mr. Webb of Kinsale. In 
process of time he became the father 
of many children, and finding a mili- 
tary life and foreign service incom- 
patible either with domestic comfort, 
or indeed with the enjoyment of 


health, he retired from the service 
and entered into the timber-trade, a 
branch of commerce in which some 
of his relatives were already engaged. 
Of the early infancy of Sir William 
Follett no records are preserved; 
but it is quite certain that he spent 
some time at the Exeter grammar- 
school in 1809, under the care of 
Dr. Lempriere. In the summer of 
1810, we have heard from a gentle- 
man of the bar, who subsequently 
died in the West Indies, that he pro- 
ceeded to Cork on a visit to a maternal 
uncle, a Mr. William Webb, then a 
member of the Irish bar of twelve or 
thirteen years standing, and who 
held at that period the lucrative 
situation of commissioner of bank- 
rupts. At Cork he remained for 
some time, probably with a view to 
recruit his naturally delicate consti- 
tution, and while resident in that 
city he was in the habit of attending 
a dancing-school where the children 
of both sexes of the better classes 
were wont to receive instruction. 
Our informant was four years older 
than young Follett, and we have 
heard him say when the ye of 
this sketch was appointed solicitor- 
general by Sir Robert Peel in No- 
vember 1834, that he must have fre- 
quently danced with Lady Peel when 
not more than twelve years old: 
Miss Floyd (now Lady Peel) being a 
constant attendant at the dancing- 
school, accompanied by her mother. 
After some months’ residence in Ire- 
land young Follett returned to his 
native county, where he was placed, 
for the purpose of private tuition, 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Hutchinson, curate of Heavitree, 
near Exeter. Under this gentleman 
he remained three years, and it was 
at Heavitree he acquired the small 

rtion of classical literature which 

e ever possessed. The summer of 
1813, we have been informed, he 
spent in the neighbourhood of Cork 
with Mr. William Webb, and in this 
retreat, we have heard, he profited 
largely by the counsels and sugges- 
tions of his kinsman. Mr. Webb was 
a man of some taste in literature and 
of very considerable reading. In the 
University of Dublin he had been 
distinguished by the fervid enthu- 
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siasm with which he proclaimed 
ultra-Liberal opinions. He was the 
bosom friend of one of the Sheares’s, 
and, if report speak truly, had parti- 
cipated in some of his opinions, if he 
had not been actually initiated into 
the society of United Irishmen. Nor 
was this by any means an uncommon 
occurrence for men subsequently dis- 
tinguished by what in Ireland was 
called their loyalty. Lord Castle- 
reagh himself had been in very early 
life admitted an United Irishman, 
and Lord C. was not a more strenu- 
ous stickler for English connexion in 
1813 and 1814 than Mr. William 
Webb, who had been presented by 
the lord-chancellor with the place of 
commissioner of bankrupts. This 
office resembled the place of commis- 
sioner of bankrupts in England pre- 
vious to 1830, and its yearly value 
might be estimated at from 800/. to 
1000/. a-year. Mr. Webb, however, 
afforded the future English attorney- 
general that was to be, the benefit of 
his experience and advice. Ilis pro- 
tégé returned to England at the end 
of the vacation, and within a few 
months afterwards was entered of the 
Inner Temple. 

The family of the Folletts had 
known in early life in the west of 
England a wool-stapler of the name 
of Robert Bayley. This gentleman 
having acquired by successful in- 
dustry considerable property, after- 
wards became a pleader, and was 
ultimately called to the bar, and from 
him the young student received 
many valuable suggestions. Whe- 
ther he ever actually became a pupil 
of Mr. Bayley we have now no 
means of knowing; but we believe 
there can be no doubt that he had 
constant access to his chambers, and 
probably Mr. Bayley chalked out 
tor him that course of legal studies to 
which it is known he devoted himself 
while at the university. ‘Towards 
the close of 1814 he proceeded to 
Cambridge and was entered of Trinity 
College. 

Though wholly undistinguished at 
the university by what are called 
literary and scientific tastes ; though 
exhibiting no partiality and no pro- 
ficiency in either classics or abstract 
science, he was neither an idler nor a 
dunce. On the contrary, he was a 
most laborious and assiduous student ; 
but, whether from the recommenda- 
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tion of his kinsman Mr. Webb, or of 
Mr. Bayley, or of some one of the 
many relatives and connexions which 
he possessed in the subordinate 


branches of the law, his attention 
was directed not to Thucydides or 
Tully, but to Tidd, Chitty, and 
Boote 


In 1818 the subject of this sketch 
took the degree of B.A. with the 
usual herd of undistinguished men. 
Every one of his contemporaries was 
aware—and among them were Mr. 
Knowles, now one of the leaders of 
the northern circuit, and that excel- 
lent Grecian, kind-hearted man, 
and admirable companion, Mr. ‘Tyas 
—that Follett exhibited no taste 
for literature or learning, and that 
he was wholly wrapped up in law; 
but such was the blandness of the 
young man’s manners, such the 
charm of his social commerce, that 
his society was engaging and popular, 
and he won the affection and esteem 
of men his seniors in age and his su- 

eriors in book-learning. In 1818 

ir. Follett returned to London and 
immediately became a pupil of Mr. 
Godfrey Sykes, a gentleman who had 
educated more candidates for the bar 
than any man in the profession, with 
the exception of the late Mr. Chitty. 
Sir Frederick Roe, Mr. Serjeant 
Halcomb, and the present attorney- 
general, had been his pupils just an- 
tecedently to Mr. Follett. In the 
very term in which Follett entered, 
Thesiger, who had, like Erskine, worn 
both a blue and a red jacket, was 
called to the bar, but Mr. Haleomb 
remained later in the office. During 
the period of his pupilage Follett 
applied himself with the most earnest 
assiduity to the study of the princi- 
ples and practice of pleading. He was 
the most diligent and attentive pupil 
in Mr. Sykes’s office, and so conti- 
dent did he feel in his own powers 
that in 1821 he commenced practice 
on his own account. His first cham- 
bers were the rooms on the first-floor, 
Cloisters, at present occupied by Mr. 
Henry Ball, of the western circuit ; 
and it is the opinion of the pre- 
sent excellent, worthy, and pains- 
taking occupant,—though that is 
merely conjectural,—that in these 
rooms were sown the seeds of that 
disease which cut the late attorney- 
general off in the noontide of his 
fame, admired and respected by the 
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whole of his profession. The Clois- 
ters are, indeed, the very coldest part 
of the Temple, so much so that even 
in summer the present occupant of 
the chambers has his sitting-room 
furnished with two carpets, whilst in 
winter a third is put down. The 
late Sir W. Follett did not when 
living there adopt this precaution, 
and the result was that his health 
soon gave way. Neither did he 
adopt the prudent and healthful plan 
of sleeping in the country, or remote 
from chambers, as Mr. Ball does, but 
persevered in occupying a small bed- 
room without a window, about seven 
feet by four, now used as a press for 
lumber. In this hole,—for it cannot 
be properly called aroom,—did a man 
who afterwards became one of the 
greatest lawyers of his time repose 
from the labours and fatigues of the 
day. 

After three years of labour, Follett’s 
health, never strong, completely gave 
way, and he was forced to retire from 
London ; first to his native county, 
and afterwards to Lyme, in Dorset- 
shire. After three or four months’ 
absence he returned; and, on the 
28th May, 1824, was called to the 
bar. Every legal reader is aware,— 
and, indeed, now almost every lay,— 
of the months and terms, and too 
often years, that elapse, before the 
forensic candidate is afforded a fair 
start for the exercise of his abilities. 
In the case of Follett one should 
have thought that one so diligent 
and pains-taking, one who had neg- 
lected the ordinary routine course of 
the university in order to render 
himself master of his ——_ 
would have been early afforded by 
his numerous relatives in the subor- 
dinate branch of the law, an op- 
portunity of shewing the stuff of 
which he was made; but though he 
joined the western circuit in the sum- 
mer of 1825, we do not find that he 
was immediately employed ; and, in- 
deed, there is a story current that 
his clerk left him to follow the for- 
tunes of, as he thought, a more pro- 
mising man, Mr. Sergeant Halcomb. 
The first time his name appears in 
the books is in the case of Moore v. 
Stockwell, which was argued in 
Michaelmas term in 1826, when he 
had been two years and a half at the 
bar. The case is reported in 6 Barne- 
wall and Creswell, 76. ‘Chere he 
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was opposed on a mere technical 
point to the present Mr. Baron Platt, 
and the rule of the latter learned 
gentleman was discharged. The point 
decided was, that where a party held 
to bail obtains time to put in bail 
to the action, he cannot afterwards 
object to the writ for irregularity. 
Mr. Follett shewed cause, but the 
reporters give but two lines to his 
argument, if the word argument can 
be applied to a single remark. From 
this his first appearance it would 
have been impossible to predicate 
future success. The stupidest man 
at the bar would, doubtlesss, have 
made the observations made by the 
man who, within eight years of that 
day, was to be raised by ‘common 
consent of Westminster Hall, in his 
thirty-sixth year, to the highest legal 
office but one in his majesty’s gift, 
namely, the office of solicitor-general. 
For one twelvemonth after this period 
Follett appears to have lain fallow, for 
the next time mention is made of him 
is in the case of Doe on the demise of 
Vere v. Cole, which was argued in 
Trinity term, 1827. ‘There he argued 
a case reserved for the opinion of the 
court from the Devon assizes for the 
lessors of the plaintiff, against the 
present Mr. Justice Coleridge, and 
the court gave judgment for his 
clients. Into the technicalities of the 
argument this is not the place to 
enter; but it may be stated, in pass- 
ing, that on this occasion he shewed 
he had studied thoroughly that book 
without the reading of which over 
and over again it is impossible for 
any one to become a lawyer; we 
mean Coke-Littleton. His third ap- 
pearance was in the same term in 
Artell ». Ellis, 7 Barnewall and 
Cresswell, 346. The argument is 
my ag able, but as it is set down 
to Mr. P. Williams (the author of 
the Hind and Panther, and Vinénan, 
Professor of Law), and to Follett in 
common, it were impossible to ap- 
propriate or apportion the respec- 
tive merits. In the same volume 
Mr. Follett’s name appears in Fer- 
rer v. Oven, 429, a in Howell v. 
Wilkins. In the former case in- 
volving a point of pleading, Mr. 
Follett made his rule absolute 
against the ruling of so eminent 
a judge as Lord Tenterden; and 
though cause was shewn by so emi- 
nent a lawyer as Mr. Taunton, after- 
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wards one of the judges of the 
Queen’s Bench. 

The first time that we find Mr. 
Follett’s name in a nisi prius cause 
is in the case of Gray v. Galleridge, 
3 Carrington and Payne, 40, where 
he was opposed in Michaelmas term, 
1827, single handed, to Messrs. Taun- 
tonand Comyn. But though for the 
first three years his progress was im- 
perceptible, yet from the period 
when 8 Barnewall and Cresswell was 
published, in 1828, down to the 4th 
and 5th Queen’s Bench in 1843-44, 
his name will be found in the most 
important cases. 

n Michaelmas term, 1828, he ap- 
peared as junior (Brougham, Erskine, 
and Patteson—one afterwards lord- 
chancellor, and the other two after- 
wards judges--were with him) in 
the great case of Rowe v. Brenton, 
which was a trial at bar; and from 
this period his fame may be said to 
have been established on the firmest 
basis, as his merits became more fully 
known to the attorney and solicitor- 
general (Sir C. Wetherell and Sir 
N. C. Tindall), who, with Sir J. 
Scarlett, appeared for the crown. 
During the year 1829, he argued 
some of the most important demur- 
rers, and the weightiest points of 
mercantile, general, and sessions law, 
reported in 9 Barnewall and Creswell ; 
and in the last volume of the series, 
his name is mentioned as frequently 
as the most eminent counsel of the 
day. In the cases from his own cir- 
cuit, Mr. Coleridge (now one of the 
justices of the Queen’s Bench) was 
generally opposed to him; but in 
cases of pleading and mercantile law, 
Mr. Patteson (now also a judge) was 
often the “tough customer” (to use 
the somewhat vulgar professional 
phrase) on the other side. Feeling 
his professional footing now perfectly 
secure, Mr. Follett changed his con- 
dition, and married the daughter of 
Sir Harding Gifford, late chief-jus- 
tice of Ceylon, a lady of serious 
habits. 

The years 1831 and 1832 were to 
open new professional triumphs to 
Mr. Follett. He was now intro- 
duced into the lucrative electioneer- 
ing and parliamentary practice, hav- 
ing received numerous retainers in 
the dissolution of 1830. In the ses- 
sion of 1833, he was engaged in the 
Bath, Petersfield, Bedford, Sonth- 
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ampton, Carnarvon, Oxford, Newry, 
Hertford, Longford, Londonderry, 
Coventry, pa New Sarum, Mont- 
gomery, Linlithgow, Lincoln, Gal- 
way town, Carlow, Clonmel, Dover, 
and Galway county petitions. Such 
an unprecedented run of parliament- 
ary business, by any man of eight 
years standing, has never been heard 
of before or since; and when it is 
considered, that the individual thus 
engaged in every case reported, with 
the exception of two, was also re- 
tained in the heaviest causes in 
Westminster Hall, the success ap- 
pears little less than miraculous. 
Follett produced, indeed, a revo- 
lution in parliamentary practice, but 
a revolution a [ eau rose. Previously 
to his appearance, Mr. Harrison, by 
dint of a thundering voice, which he 
rolled out profusely from the bottom- 
less pit of a huge stomach, and a 
dauntless intrepidity of assertion, 
alternately bullied and blarnied com- 
mittees, and contrived to divide the 
business with Mr. Adam, a man 
superior, as a scholar and an adyo- 
cate, to either Follett or Harrison. 
But from the session when Follett 
may be said to have been fairly 
launched into parliamentary prac- 
tice, namely, the session of 1833, the 
prestige of Harrison, which had lasted 
for fifteen long years, began to de- 
cline, and his business to fall away. 
That Follett would not have had 
equal success had he been opposed to 
Adam, may be fairly predicated ; for 
Adam was a far better scholar than 
Follett, a man of large and liberal 
attainment, a shrewder and a subtler 
person, a better cross-examiner of 
witnesses, and withal a very con- 
siderable advocate—perhaps only se- 
cond to Brougham, Copley, and 
Scarlett, and certainly superior to 
the latter in power and strength of 
diction, and eloquent expression. 

Antecedently to his appearance in 
the committee-rooms, Mr. Follett 
had little practical acquaintance with 
parliamentary law. He had, indeed, 
stood for Exeter in the dissolution of 
1832, but was unsuccessful, the poll 
being as follows :— 


J. W. Baller 
E. Divett 
W. Follett 


But from the moment he addressed 
the first committee, in reply to Mr, 
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Harrison, all the experienced par- 
liamentary agents had marked him 
for their own; and from 1832 to 
1835, when he was himself first re- 
turned for Exeter, he was the fa- 
vourite parliamentary counsel of the 
day. 

A writer in the Times would 
seem to discountenance the idea, 
that the successful argument of 
Mr. Follett, in Garnett v. Ferrand, 
6 Barnewall and Cresswell, 611, 
where he contended that trespass 
could not be maintained against 
a coroner for turning a person 
out of a room where he was 
about to take an inquisition, had 
little to do with his future prosper- 
ous career. Though we will go the 
length of conceding that he would 
have risen to the eminence that he 
subsequently attained, had he never 
made such an argument; yet, look- 
ing to the question involved, his 
mode of treating it, the successful 
issue, and the very able lawyer to 
whom he was opposed (the present 
Mr. Baron Parke), we cannot but 
think, that his argument and the 
decision of the court must conjointly 
have had a sensible influence in 
speedily procuring him an accession 
of business. Certain it is, that from 
this period his fame was established ; 
and term by term he éontinued to 
rise above his contemporaries. Nor 
was this from any dearth of talent in 
the profession. There were then at 
the bar as sound and able lawyers,— 
some of them ripe scholars, as well 
as able lawyers,—as ever pleaded in 
a court of justice. There were Tin- 
dal, ‘Taddy, Parke, Maule, Stephen, 
Coleridge, S. M. Phillips, and Black- 
burn, scholars and lawyers; while 
of lawyers there was a still greater 
profusion, as Patteson, Chitty, Comyn, 
Campbell, Marryat, Abraham, Lawes, 
Manning, &c.; yet, although some 
of these men were thirty-five years 
his seniors, and the youngest among 
them, Mr. Coleridge (now Mr. Jus- 
tice Coleridge), at least eight or ten 
years his senior, he took his place 
among them in the first rank. We 
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do not by any means mean to say, 
that at any period of his life, he 
could be compared as a scientific 
lawyer (to scholarship he had no 
pretensions at all), to Tindal, Maule, 
Patteson, Campbell, or in the equity 
courts, to Pepys, Pemberton, or Sug- 
den; but he had a combination of 
qualities which no one of them pos- 
sessed, and which in their union was 
unique. This, indeed, was proved 
in his circuit, on which as great a 
lawyer as Sir William Follett, but a 
mere lawyer, in the most narrow and 
technical use of the word,—we mean 
Mr. Gifford, afterwards Lord Gif- 
ford, had never a tithe of Sir Wil- 
liam Follett’s success. When Follett 
first joined the circuit, the ablest 
man on it was unquestionably Mr. 
Adam. But the extent of his par- 
liamentary practice and his delicate 
health interfered with his progress ; 
and in 1830, he was glad to receive 
from Lord Grey’s government the 
appointment of accountant-gencral 
to the court of Chancery. 

But there still remained Sergeants 
Pell, Wilde, Stephen, Lawes, Mere- 
wether, and Bompas, the silk gowns, 
Selwyn, Philip Williams, C. F. Wil- 
liams, and Erskine, and Messrs. Co- 
leridge, Carter, Bernard, R. Bayley, 
Erle, and others, among the stuff 
gowns, in general business. Some of 
these gentlemen were a quarter of a 
century Follett’s seniors at the bar; 
and the youngest of them, Mr. Erle 
(now Mr. Justice Erle), was five 
years his senior in standing ; but 
with the exception of Wilde, Follett 
surpassed every one of them ; and of 
Wilde, eighteen years his senior in 
age, and seventeen in standing, he be- 
came the successful rival, and had at- 
tained the rank of solicitor-general 
four years before that office was confer- 
red, by the Whigs, on the honourable 
and learned member for W orcester.* 
From what we have stated, it will be 
apparent, that Mr. Follett’s business 
was of the very first class before he 
attained the honour of a silk gown. 
This honour was conferred on him 
in Michaelmas term 1834, as will 


* In an able and correct memoir of Follett in the Times it is stated there is no in. 
stance of any lawyer since the Revolution dying while holding the office of attorney 


or solicitor-general. 
neral on the 6th April, 1726, 


This is a mistake; Sir Clement Wearg died while solicitor-ge- 
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appear by a reference to 2 Adol- 
shen and Ellis, p. 418. In No- 
vember of the same year, he was 
named solicitor-general by Sir Ko- 


bert Peel, and received the honour of 


knighthood ; and, in the dissolution 
which took place afterwards, he 
again stood for Exeter, which he had 
first contested in 1832, and was re- 
turned at the head of the poll. His 
first speech was in opposition to the 
resolution of Lord John Russell for 
the appropriation of the surplus re- 
venues of the Established Church. 
High expectations of his success had 
been formed by his friends and ad- 
mirers at the bar, and these were to 
the fullest extent gratified. The 
writer of an elegantly written and 
well-toned article in the Morning 
Chronicle (but who is evidently not 
in the profession) proclaims his suc- 
cess to have been the most remark- 
able ever achieved by any one of his 
rofession since the time of Lord 

[ansfield, but this praise is extrava- 

nt and undeserved. Follett and 

ord Mansfield can never be com- 
pared. The writer must have for- 
gotten, that on Lord Mansfield de- 
volved the task of defending all the 
measures of the government to which 


he was attached in the House of 


Commons, and that so competent an 
authority as Lord Chesterfield pro- 
nounced him to have been the finest 
speaker in the Commons, after Mr. 
Pitt (the great Chatham). Lord 
Manstield, Secon, had enjoyed all 
the benefits resulting from a finished 
classical education, and had derived 
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from foreign travel and the society 
of men of letters, and men of the 
world, advantages never possessed by 
Sir William Follett, who was singu- 
larly ignorant of even the common 
accomplishment of the French lan- 
guage. 

In clearness and skill of statement 
—in the sweetness of his unequalled 
voice—in wariness and discretion— 
in some degree even in grace of man- 
ner—Sir William Follett might be 
compared to the “ silver-tongued 
Murray ;” but he was destitute of 
Murray's general accomplishments, 
and of his enlarged attainments, even 
in general jurisprudence, and he was 
wholly ignorant of matters in which 
Murray was all accomplished. Some 
of the ablest diplomatic papers in the 
English language, in reference to in- 
ternational law, and more especially 
the answer to the Prussian envoy, 
Michel, were drawn up by Murray, 
and these were performances far 
above the reach of Sir William Fol- 
lett’s education and practice, though 
not above his intellect, for he had a 
mind capable of any mental achieve- 
ment. It is a great mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that he was the most 
successful lawyer in parliament. The 
success of Romilly was far more re- 
markable in the house than the 
success of Follett. Romilly took 
a wider range of topics, and treated 
them in a manner more enlarged 
and philosophic. One passage in 
his speech on the abolition of the 
slave-trade was so greatly admired, 
as to have elicited three distinct 


* While these sheets were passing through the press we learned the sudden death 


of this able advocate, and excellent criminal lawyer, and most accomplished man. Iu 
the court in which he practised, since Charles Phillips bas left it, there has heen no 


man to compare with him. [n lucidity of statement, neatness and perspicuity of lan- 
guage, readiness, tact, address, and dexterity of examination and cross-examina- 
tion, he was unrivalled by the men of the present generation. Mr. Adolphus was a 
man of very varied literary attainments, and who joined to a pure and ardent taste for 
literature the most kindly feeling to literary men. His knowledge of the French was 
correct and critical, and he spoke the language with purity and fluency, though with a 
slight foreign accent. His house and his table were open to literary men of all na- 
tions. The last time we dined there previous to his lamented death there were pre- 
sent several foreigners of distinction and literary Englishmen,—among others, the 
Russian envoy and the Rev. Thos. Barham (author of Ingoldsby Legends). A few 
months only have elapsed, and two of the party are since numbered with the dead. 
** Alas! what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue !” 
- t See Chesterfield Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 428, recently published by Lord 
ahon. 
¢ Ina trial at Croydon, some five years ago, he ventured to pronounce an opinion 
on two different translations of a disputed passage in a French document, and exhi- 
~~ an ignorance far from creditable to the boasted intelligence of the age in which 
we live, 
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cheers from both sides of the house, 
a oe not paid to any man 
since the days of Sheridan. 

Nor was the career of Follett in 
parliament to be compared to that of 
those eminent advocates, Plunkett, 
Brougham, Sir William Grant, 
Ilorner, or even to that of Perceval. 
He possessed not the strong, eloquent, 
and condensed power of diction, 
joined to the closest and severest 

wer of reasoning of the first—he 
sad neither the stores of political, 
literary, and economical informa- 
tion, the versatility, the power of 
vigorous invective, nor of sarcasm, 
of the second—the calm philosophic 
spirit of generalisation of the third— 
nor had he the dauntless daring and 
parliamentary pluck of Perceval, a 
man whom he certainly surpassed in 
general power of mind, though he 
was inferior to him as a ready and 
practised debater. As attorney- 
general to Mr. Addington, it must 
be remembered that the whole bur- 
den of debate lay on Mr. Perceval’s 
shoulders, at a time when Fox, Pitt, 
and Windham combined to assail the 
treasury bench; whence the little 
lawyer was obliged to defend the 
government on the spur of the mo- 
ment; whereas, in the eight or ten 
parliamentary ——e ever made by 
Sir William Follett, that great lawyer 
had ample time for preparation. At 
the same time, it would be unjust not 
to admit, that Sir William Follett 
perfectly succeeded in the House of 
Commons. He unquestionably over- 
came the prejudices with which law- 
yers are regarded in that assembly, 
and this he owed not to the extent 
or variety of his acquirements—not 
to any efforts of genius or fancy, for 
he possessed neither the one nor the 
other—but to his clear powers of ex- 
position, to the courtesy, candour, 
and moderation with which he en- 
forced his views—to his happy power 
of generalisation—to his calm and 
earnest thoughtfulness—to the force 
and flowing dignity of his style—to 
the winning grace and softness of his 
manner—to the deep, clear melody 
ofa voice to which it was a charm to 
listen—and last, though not least, to 
his never abusing the attention of the 
house to an unreasonable length. 
His first speech occupied an hour 
and a quarter in the delivery, and it 
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was listened to throughout with 
breathless attention. His second did 
not exceed an hour; nor did he, on 
any occasion, extend his observations 
beyond one and three-quarters of an 
hour at a time. He was never known 
to digress from the question into epi- 
sode or extraneous matter. The par- 
liamentary position which he ob- 
tained thus early, he maintained to 
the last. Ie was too well aware of 
the disadvantages under which he 
laboured, frequently to risk, and, by 
possibility, to compromise, his first 
success. le rarely, therefore, ad- 
dressed the house, unless on questions 
of a purely legal nature, or on such 
questions of general policy as he had 
abundant time to master. ‘The house, 
therefore, felt, that they were bound 
to listen to a grave and thoughtful 
man, whose progress in the most intel- 
lectual of professions had been one un- 
interrupted career ofsuccess. ‘There 
was an authority and a prestige in 
his name, which became enhanced 
by the sedate suavity of manner 
which had imposed less on the par- 
liament and public had it been rudel 
or rashly asserted. There was al- 
ways, also, good sense and pertinency 
in Follett’s observations, force, dig- 
nity, purity, and perspicuity in 
his style, and a charm in his elo- 
cution which satisfied the ear, as the 
understanding and reason had al- 
ready been convinced and influenced 
by his powers of powerful and per- 
suasive reasoning. 

In April 1835, Sir William Follett 
went out with his party, and resigned 
the office of solicitor-general. Irom 
this period, till April 1844, he may 
be said to have enjoyed the most 
varied practice of any lawyer of our 
day. ‘To every circuit of the king- 
dom he had gone over and over 
again on special retainer; and he 
was often heard on the same day in 
the Lords, in the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and in the 
courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer. The 
nature of his duties sometimes even 
led him to the Central Criminal 
Court, where he last appeared on 
the prosecution of Daniel M‘Naugh- 
tan for the murder of Mr. Drum- 
mond in 1843. A clearer or a more 
lucid statement was never made to a 
jury in a court in which Erskine, 
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Garrow, and Horne Tooke (in his 
own defence), had addressed twelve 
honest men in the past generation ; 
and in which, in our own day, Adol- 
phus, Brodrick, and Charles Phillips, 
have been often heard with pleasure 
and pride. But his speech for the 
crown was surpassed in eloquence 
and ingenuity by the fervid address 
of Mr. Cockburn, now one of the 
most eloquent advocates at the Eng- 
lish bar. 

For nine years before his death, 
the unequalled renown of this great 
lawyer was the cause of manifold 
disappointments to numerous clients. 
“ No man can be in two places at 
once,” said the ingenious and elo- 
quent Sir Boyle Roche, “ barn he be 
a bird;” but this fabled ubiquitous 
quality of the feathered tribe Follett 
did not possess, though there were 
not wanting those who called him 
avis rapax. loud and general were 
the complaints that were raised 
against him, for taking briefs that 
he could never read, and for pock- 
eting retainers in causes that he 
could never plead. To these re- 
proaches his memory is justly ob- 
noxious. Unlike Erskine, unlike 
Perceval, unlike Copley, unlike 
Brougham, he was not free from 
sordid feelings, for he was painfully 
regardful of his pecuniary interests, 
and his avarice was his most eminent 
defect. Neither did he properly 
maintain the state of his office, or of 
his eminent rank in the profession. 
Though his more intimate friends 
always speak of him with affection 
and kindness—though none came 
casually into contact with him who 
were not charmed with the grace and 
amenity of his manners—though his 
superiority was never asserted rudely 
or overbearingly—though he always 
hopefully encouraged the faint and 
the faltering by the kind word, yet 
his house and his hearth were closed, 
even to the members of his own cir- 
cuit, and he exercised not the rites of 
hospitality. Sancho Panza was of opi- 
nion that bread and wine carry a 
man through a journey—* Con pan 
y vino se anda el camino ;” but this 
great lawyer journeyed through life 
without giving to his friends much of 
either the one or the other. Lord El- 
don, as great, if not a greater lawyer, 
and a far more liberal man in moncy 
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matters than Sir William Follett, 
was abused for his want of hospitality, 
ret no man reproached the great 
louser whom we have just lost. 

Follett, like Eldon, on the circuit 
and every where was of social and 
playful disposition, but, in the pre- 
sence of strangers, somewhat re- 
served and silent, if not shy. Like 
Eldon, too, he was fond of wine, and 
preferred that black, strong, heady 
liquor which we owe to the Treaty 
of Methuen, to the more agreeable 
and more wholesome vintages of 
France. 

It must be admitted, that the sub- 
ject of this sketch was neither an 
orator, nor a man of genius, nor a 
man of learning, apart from the 
single specialité of his profession. 
Though of quick and vivid concep- 
tions, he was of too frigid and pas- 
sionless a nature to successfully ap- 
peal to the ordinary feelings of 
mankind, to cause the heart to vi- 
brate with sympathetic emotions, 
still less to electrify it by his invec- 
tive, or subdue it by his tenderness 
and pathos. He had neither pas- 
sion nor imagination of the fancy 
or of the heart; and he was sur- 
passed by some in his own profes- 
sion in depth and profundity as a 
black-letter lawyer. But as a consum- 
mate manager of causes, as a man of 
sagacity, tact, and circumspection, he 
was fully the equal of Scarlett, and 
in clearness and lucid power of gene- 
ralisation and skill of statement he 
surpassed him. 

His style was more flowing and 
serious; indeed, it were hardly pos- 
sible to improve his diction, which, 
without being lofty, was alway: 
purely and unaffectedly English, 
never vicious or tawdry. LHe had 
also studied the whole law as a 
science, more accurately and more 
profoundly, than the late Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, and had pene- 
trated more deeply into the ore of 
principle. His mind was so satu- 
rated with law, so covered all over 
with the hue of his profession—lik« 
a dyer’s hand with the stuff he uses— 
that he could enunciate principles ol 
law for an hour together, applicable 
to the case in hand. His jumor had 
but to tell him, while the court. wa: 
preparing to enter, and in the act of 
robing, the salient and principal 
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points of his case, and off he went at 
full cock, loaded to the brim, with 
the best legal ammunition. No man 
knew the technical points of his pro- 
fession better, or more readily avail- 
ed himself of them, to put an adver- 
sary out of court; but when his 
case was good, the views he took 
were large and general, and distin- 
guished by the keenest perception of 
time, place, subject, and occasion. 
Lucid exposition was his forte. He 
presented you with as clear and 
transparent a view of the case, and 
the law applicable to it, as Copley in 
his day; but his style and manner 
were always softer, mellower, and 
more winning, than the style of 
Copley, which had more strength 
and less suavity. He possessed not 
the varied attamments of that most 
remarkable man, and was destitute 
of his vigour, his power of raillery 
and sarcasm; he had no portion of 
his daring and of that courage in the 
conduct of a cause, bordering on rash- 
ness, by which the chancellor was, 
and is distinguished ; he was, on the 
contrary, constitutionally timid to a 
fault, and sometimes lost causes by 
his own timorousness. Neither did 
he read the countenance of a jury so 
well as Scarlett, Campbell, or Wilde. 
Campbell, who was originally to 
have led in the cause of “ Bogle 
v. Lawson,” but who was pro- 
moted to the Irish seals before 
it was tried, would, we think, have 
obtained a verdict for the defend- 
ant before the evidence for the de- 
fence had been half gone through, 
as Follett might have obtained it 
also, had he paid more attention to 
the countenances of the jury. But 
his habitual caution and timidity, 
and a more than ordinary nervous- 
ness, that day oppressed him; and 
the result was, that there was a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, with a farthing 
damages,—the judge refusing to cer- 
tify. This was undoubtedly a tri- 
umph ; but with courage and daring 
the victory had been more complete. 
Next to the obtaining of a large fee, 
he deemed the conduct of the cause 
the important thing; and to its safe 
conduct, he sacrificed every consider- 
ation whatever. To this one end, 
the sucéessful issue, his great powers 
of attention, of observation, and of 
self-possession, were directed. He 
forgot himself in the case of his 
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client, and never obtruded the per- 
sonal pronoun on court or jury. He 
never resorted to tropes or figures ; 
and, though a master in the art of 
deep and serious declamation, he 
rarely resorted to it when he could 
otherwise win a verdict. His man- 
ners were courteous and winning ; 
and he was a great favourite both 
with the court and the bar. 

As, like Scarlett, his main object 
was to make money, his gains must 
have been immense. He had as many 
special retainers as Scarlett in his 
best day, and more general and 
varied business ; but Scarlett enjoyed 
forty-four — practice, while Fol- 
lett had only been twenty-one years 
at the bar when he died. Scarlett 
had been twenty-five years at the 
bar before he obtained a silk gown; 
Follett obtained one in ten years, as 
Lord Plunkett had done; but they 
were both in this respect outstripped 
by Erskine, who obtained his silk 
gown in 1783, when he was only of 
five years standing in the profession. 
Scarlett was thirty-six years stand- 
ing before he became attorney-gene- 
ral, while Follett was not twenty ; 
and only ten when named solicitor- 
general. The professional income of 
Scarlett was for many years rated 
at 17,000/. a-year; and we have 
ourselves heard him say, he in 
one year made 19,500/.; but we 
doubt that Follett ever made more 
than 15,000/.-a-year; and we in- 
cline to think, the gains of Lord 
Abinger must have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. He has left not more 
than 8000/. a-year behind him; and 
making full allowances for some im- 
prudent purchases, we doubt that 
his professional gains put together 
ever amounted to 220,000/. 

Follett’s purchases in land were 
prudent and safe investments ; and, 
looking to a career of seventeen 
years, full of business, and twelve or 
thirteen years first-rate business, and 
five years official life, he may be 
safely said to have amassed 120,000/., 
probably the largest sum ever made 
in the profession in so short a time. 

Of the passions and feelings of men 
Follett knew little; and of political 
and general knowledge, he had the 
very scantiest supply: but his argu- 
mentative powers were of the very 
highest order. His understanding 
was cminently legal, and his me- 
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mory wonderfully correct and accu- 
rate ; and it is a proof of the fineness 
of his taste, that without any fami- 
liar knowledge of the Latin classics, 
and with little or no acquaintance 
with the Greek models,* either in 
prose or verse, he had attained an 
exquisite English style, distinguished 
by clearness, chasteness, and sim- 
plicity. Whether he was familiar 
with the English poets, historians, or 
orators, we are not in a condition to 
pronounce positively; but as he 
never quoted from these masters, or 
made allusion to them, we should 
say, that the probabilities ran counter 
to any such familiarity. As he pos- 
motos no literary tastes himself, so 
he neither relished nor appreciated 
them in others; and no man ever 
thought of talking with him either 
on literature, or history, or the libe- 
ral arts, or the exact sciences. We 
are not aware that he ever wrote 
a line a in the way of opi- 
nions, and in these he was as curt 
and cautious as needs be. So little 
was he, indeed, in the habit of com- 

sition, that he took some time to 
indite the simplest and most familiar 
note. The greatest skill of Follett 
consisted in presenting his case in 
the most honest, harmonious, and 
fair-purposed aspect. If there was 
any thing false or fraudulent, a 
hitch, or a blot of any kind in his 
cause, he kept it dexterously out of 
view, or hurried it trippingly over; 
but if the blot was in the other side, 
he had the eye of the lynx, and the 
scent of the hound, to detect and run 
down his game. He had the greatest 
skill in reading an affidavit, and could 
play the “artful dodge” with as 
much craft as Vaughan Richards or 
Crompton, but in a style looking so 
like gentlemanly candour, that you 
could not find fault. 
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In reading an affidavit on the op- 
ite side, he was cunning of fence. 
Ie freed it from all doubtful terms 
with exquisite skill, and having strip- 
ped it of its verbiage, and veneering, 
and purposeless no-meaning, shewed 
how valueless were its negatives, 
how quibbling its evasions, how im- 
portant its omissions, how expressive 
its silence. 

In person, Sir William was tall and 
slender, his face was flat, and his 
eyes small, deep-set, and inexpres- 
sive; but his forehead was broad, 
lofty, and massive, and he had the 
appearance of a man, “ whose visage 
was sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.” His forehead some- 
what resembled the brow of Lord 
Plunkett ; but it was neither so broad 
nor so lofty. He died on the 29th 
June, in the forty-eighth year of his 
age, just as his toils seemed to be 
over, and the seals within his grasp. 
His mortal remains were deposited 
in the Temple church on Friday, 
the 4th July,—Lord Lyndhurst, Sir 
Robert Peel, and the vice-chancellor 
of England, acting as pall-bearers. 
The scene was of the most solemn 
and impressive nature, and well cal- 
culated to read a salutary and a 
startling lesson to the busy and am- 
bitious crowd, who laid aside for the 
day the contentions of the forum to 
pay the last sad tribute to one whose 
eminent merits while living stifled 
the breath of envy and jealousy, and 
whose superiority was now attested 
by 500 mourners out of the profes- 
sion over one solitary tomb. 

For the existing generation of law- 
yers, the name of. Follett will live; 
but it is painful to think, that when 
his contemporaries are gone, no re- 
cords or traces of the man will sur- 
vive, either as an author, an advo- 
cate, a legislator, or a judge. 


_ * Ata trial at Guildhall, before Lord Denman, he professed his ignorance of the 
Greek word aywyn, or aya :2;, we forget which. 
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RUYMES OF THE SCOTTISU HIGHLANDS. 
Vil. 
THE SPIRIT TRYST. 


“ Haud off, haud off your hands, Jeanie, 

I canna bide at hame ; 
And wha wad miss me frae the warld — 
The last o’ Tulloch’s name ? 


I haena kith nor friend, Jeanie, 
Except it be yoursel’ ; 

I canna win the bread I eat, 

I am sae sma’ and frail. 





My hand is weak to shear, Jeanie, 
My foot is weak to fauld, 

A sickly bairn, and motherless, 
And barely twelve year auld. 


Ye maunna haud me back, Jeanie, 
Frae ganging out the nicht, 

Ye dinna ken wha cam’ to me 

Yestreen at gloamin’ licht. 


A wee bit lamb had fa’an, Jeanie, 
And slippit i? the burn, 

Sae in my breast I carried it, 

A’ shiverin’ through Glen Dearn ; 




















When by the Drumlie Linn, Jeanie, 

My mother stopp’d my way, 
I dropp'd the lammie to my feet, 
I clean forgot to pray. 


Wi’ grand and solemn mien, Jeanie, 
She waved her arm te me, 

I kenn’d it was my mother’s sel’ 
By the love was in her e’e. 


She waved her arm to me, Jeanie, 
Syne faded into air ; 

Gin ye suld chain me to the hearth, 

I must and shall be there. 


Then dinna haud me back, Jeanie, 
Ye canna thwart my fate, 

The = that appoints wi’ man 
Will find him sune or late.” 


Young Jeanie sighed to hear her speak, 
But sought her mood to turn, 
And aye she daffed and dawted her 
To keep her frae Glen Dearn ; 


And aye she tauld her blythest tale, 
And sang her blythest sang, 
To wile awa’ the midnicht hours— 
The midnicht hours sae lang. 
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But she has closed her weary e’e, 
For fast the lassie’s fied, 

Her coats up-kilted to her knee, 

Her plaid about her head. 







And fast did Jeanie follow her, 
But a’ pursuit was vain ; 

The lassie to the spirit tryst 

Alang the burn has gane. 







Sair fear’d was Jeanie for the tryst, 
Sair fear’d was she to turn, 

She waited on a lichtsome field, 

Abune the dark Glen Dearn. 













A lichtsome field of fragrant hay, 
Fresh heap’d beneath the moon, 

Where she had lilted a’ the day, 

The lang, bricht day o’ June. 











The burnie, like a petted bairn, 
Lay whimperin’ in its bed ; 

A’ hapt about wi’ sloes and fern, 

Wi’ rowans arch’d o’erhead. 











It was an eerie place by day, 
An eerier place by nicht ; 

The Drumlie Linn, sae chilly gray, 

Was never glad wi’ licht. 






Now while she look’d, and while she list, 
On yon hayfield abune, 

A cauld wind took her ere she wist, 
A cloud o’erlap the moon. 






















And frae the burn a sound arose, 
O’ waefu’ water wraith, 

Like widow mournin’ in her woes, 
Or captive in his death. 


Puir Jeanie signed the holy cross, 
That waefu’ sound to hear ; 

And a’ the trees began to toss 
Their shudderin’ arms for fear. 


\ a 


Then moving in the black ravine, 
Appear'd twa yellow lichts, 

Sic as on marshes cheat the een, 
And scare the herd o’ nichts. 


The yellow lichts gaed ower the burn, 
And up the rowan brae, 

They didna miss a single turn 
Of a’ the trodden way. 





By mony a siller-footed birk, 
O’er tufts o’ heather sward, 

They flitted past the solemn kirk, 

Intill the green kirkyard. 
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They stopp'd beside a mossy mound 
That heaved o'er Mhairi’s mother ; 

And then within the damp cold ground 
Did vanish, one and other. 


And loudly did the burnie shriek, 
And loudly roared the blast ; 

And npon Jeanie’s pallid cheek, 
The blinding rain fell fast. 


Oh, fearfullie she turn’d her hame, 
Sae drookit, cauld, and wae, 

Nor sleep upon her eyelids came 
Until the break o° day! 


Nor lang she slept when by her bed 
A voice o’ sadness cried ; 

And when she raised her aching head, 
Pale Mhairi stood beside. 


“ I hae kept the spirit tryst, Jeanie, 
I hae seen my mother’s face ; 

She met me at the haunted hour, 
And at the haunted place. 


I wasna fear’d to look, Jeanie, 
She seem’d sae new frae heaven ; 
Her words o’ mournfu’ tenderness, 
For ill were never given. 


She said, ‘ This life is vain, Mhairi, 
And griefs await my child ; 

And gin ye were as snow is pure, 
As snow ye'd be defiled. 


Oh, sleep wi’ me at rest, Mhairi!’— 
Wi that she took my hand ;— 

‘ Ye shanna see the levin-cloud 
Shoot death upon the land. 


Ye shanna see the tears, Mhairi, 
And bluid fa’ doon thegither ; 

Ye shanna hear the coronach 
Upon the blasted heather.’ 
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Wi’ that she let me gae, Jeanie, 
I fell in deepest swound, 

And when I waked the sun was high, 
And weet wi’ rain the ground. 


The wrist she held is black, Jeanie, 
As wi’ an iron grasp ; 

I didna feel she hurted me, 
It was a mother's clasp. 


Ye see she ca’s me hame, Jeanie, 
1 am content to gang, 

A thing sae feckless 1° the warld, 

Was never sent for lang. 
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I hae na walth o° gear, Jeanie, 
‘To will for love o’ thee, 

I haena but my mother’s cross, 
O’ carvéd ebonie. 


Oh, wear that carved cross, Jeanie! 
Ill spirits aye "twill chase, 

Twill join your kindly thochts o’ me 
To thochts o’ heavenlie grace. 


And cover me in the mools, Jeanie, 
Frae the cauld, and frae the care.” 
The lassie sighed, and laid her doon, 
“ And word spake never mair.” 


The bonnie bairn sae early ta’en, 
Was dear to a’ the lave; 
There never went a sadder train, 

Than bore her to her grave. 


Slow, slow they went across the burn, 
And up the rowan brae, 

They didna miss a single turn 
Of a’ the trodden way. 


By mony a sillerfooted birk, 
O'er tufts of heather sward, 
‘They bore her past the solemn kirk, 
Intill the green kirk-yard. 


They stopped beside a mossy mound 
That heaved o’er Mhairi’s mother, 
They laid the lassie in the ground, 
To sleep, the one wi’ other. 


But Jeanie lived to see the strife 
Of the Stewart's dying blow, 

A childless and a widowed wife, 
To weep Culloden’s woe. 















Arter breakfast on the Monday 
morning, Mr. Meadows was walk- 
ing in the vicarage garden with his 
dear Eliza hanging on his arm. She 
had been endeavouring to adapt his 
araphrastic attempt of the preced- 
ing day to the air of “ Life let us 
cherish,” and was yet warbling in 
alow tone,— 


















































“ My soul shall then with gladness bound,” 








when, at a turn in the walk, she 
caught sight of the elder stranger 
coming up the lane from the village. 

He was advancing very leisurely, 
with his eyes cast on the ground and 
apparently in a thought. 

“ He most likely wishes to see the 
church,” observed our curate. “ It is 
a long time since I have shewn it to 
a stranger, but as the clerk is gone 
with our little present to Farmer 
Tomlins, I must take his office; and, 
perhaps, I may be as fortunate as 
you were, when, by doing the same, 
you commenced a friendship with 
Miss Smith. More unlikely things 
have happened, and the attention 
paid by both the gentlemen to the 
service yesterday inclines me to think 
well of them ?” 

“T don’t know what to say, Henry ; 
I don’t like to be uncharitable any 
more than yourself; but I sat nearer 
to them, and though both of them 
did certainly listen equally to your 
sermon, there was a great difference 
inthe expression of their countenan- 
ces. The youngest appeared oonty 
affected, and once or twice looked 
quite alarmed, so that I really fancied 
he was trembling ; but the elder one 
kept his eyes fixed upon you in a 
strange stern way, as if he had come 
to criticise your words and manners 
rather than to worship or receive 
instruction; and once I caught him 
biting his lips, while his great eye- 
brows fell and made him look just 
as I've seen people when they're 
puzzling themselves about a riddle 
they can’t make out.” 

“Possibly it might have been so,” 
observed the curate. “I could not 
myself avoid feeling that there was 
an abruptness and want of finish in 


























































































































The Curate’s Volume of Poems. 


THE CURATE’S VOLUME OF POEMS, 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


certain parts of yesterday's sermon 
not unlikely to be displeasing to 
persons accustomed to hear the more 
eloquent and elaborate discourses of 
popular youn. in large towns. 
Indeed, the greatest difficulty I find 
in composition, is to be concise and 
clear at the same time. ‘ Brevis 
esse’—I beg your pardon. In en- 
deavouring to express myself pithily, 
so as to leave an impression on the 
hearer’s mind, I am apt to omit too 
much, and so render the deduction 
inconclusive or the meaning obscure.” 

“ Well! you preached nothing but 
what was plain enough yesterday, 
I'm sure. But, see!—yes, he has 
crossed the lane and is coming this 
way. So I'll go in and send Martha 
to you with the church keys; and 
while you are acting the part of 
cicerone, I'll try what I can do with 
your new psalm, but I think you 
must alter or transpose a word here 
and there to make it tell better with 
the melody.” And she went toward 
the house, and as she passed through 
the trellised porch singing— 


« My lips shall praise with joyful sound,” 


the elderly quict man entered the 
vicarage en. 

Mr. Meadows advanced to meet 
him, and, after a word or two had 
passed between them about the fine 
weather, observed,— 

“You would like to see our 
church, I suppose, sir! If so, as the 
clerk is out of the way just now, I 
shall be happy to accompany you ?” 

“Thank you,” replied the officer, 
“yes, if you please. Indeed it will 
be much better, as we shall then be 
entirely by ourselves.” 

“We are not likely to be inter- 
rupted,” said Mr. Meadows, struck 
with the extreme gravity of the 
stranger's manner, and _ inferring 
therefrom that he wished to speak 
with him on some religious question. 

“ Good!” ejaculated the quict man, 
striking the ground fiercely with his 
stout walking-stick, and at the mo- 
ment Martha made her appearance 
with the keys. On their way towards 
the church Mr. Meadows spoke of 
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the ancient font, and certain old 
monuments held in esteem by anti- 
quarian visitors; but the mind of 
his new acquaintance was evidently 
otherwise employed, as he merely 
uttered, “Ah!” “ Yes,” “ No doubt,” 
at intervals, till they reached the 
southern ee which overlook- 
ing the village, commanded a pros- 
pect of the winding valley and river 
beyond. It was a plain wooden 
structure, attached to the more sub- 
stantial edifice, and was furnished on 
either side with a bench, behind 
which all was open, so that persons 
sitting there might observe the ap- 
proach of any one at a considerable 
distance. 

“ Just the place for a quiet chat,” 
said the elderly man, seating himself 
in the centre of the right bench, and 
making a motion with his stick for 
Mr. Meadows to sit opposite. 

“No place can be better for con- 
fidential communications,” observed 
the latter, when he had taken his 
seat; “and if really you happen to 
have any to make to me, I will only 
say that to the best of my power——” 

“Well, I have then,” said the 
stranger, bluntly. “ But, first, it is 
proper that you should know who I 
am.” 


“ As you please, sir,” was the mild 
reply. 

“T am a Bow-street officer then!” 
—— exclaimed the elderly man, 


suddenly changing his previous quiet 
look to an expression of almost fero- 
cious sternness before which many a 
bold villain had quailed. 

Mr. Meadows certainly was startled, 
but he whose practised eye was fixed 
upon him could not discern anything 
in his emotion like the cold tremor 
of conscious detected guilt ; and pre- 
sently, whatever of surprise might 
have been expressed in our curate’s 
countenance, faded into a look of 
deep sorrowful interest as he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Alas! if it should be so, 
this will be a bitter day for me! 
Tell me, sir—I hope not—but are 
you seeking any of my parishioners?” 

“No. My business is with you 
only.” 

“Thank God!” said Mr. Mea- 
dows joyfully ; “and may I be par- 
doned for a momentary uncharitable 
wandering of thought injurious to 
one or two of my neighbours, who, 
if they are not altogether what I 
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could wish, have not done anything 
to justify me in suspecting them of 
such crimes as could alone expose 
them to the severer punishment of 
the law. Thank God! I can now 
believe that there is no one in my 
parish who has any more cause to 
fear your presence here, than I have 
myself.” 

- — not,” said the quiet man, 
drily, as he took a memorandum- 
book from his breast-pocket, and 
while thinking to himself “If this 
mau is really guilty, he is teaching 
me another tue in human nature, 
and a precious deep ‘un he must be 
to be sure. However, here goes!” 
and taking the five-pound note, which 
had come in due course into his 
hands through the employers of 
Black the traveller, he shewed it 
to our curate, and asked abruptly, 
“ Do you know that ?” 

“Tt appears to be a Bank-of-Eng- 
land note, and I should suppose a 
good one; but, if you have any 
doubts, I really am not the person 
to whom you should apply for infor- 
mation, as we rarely see anything of 
the kind here.” 

“Very odd that you don’t know 
it. It’s one that the landlord here 
changed for you, and then gave toa 
traveller.” 

“JT remember that circumstance 
pene, but one note is so exactly 
ike another, that I could not possi- 
bly have recognised it.” 

“ Humph! Well, in plain English, 
it’s one of a lot that I must trace, 
and so the next thing is I want to 
know where you got it . 

“ Really I don't know that I am 
at liberty to tell,” said Mr. Meadows 
perplexed, and not a little annoyed 
at the idea of confiding to a stranger 
the secret that he had concealed even 
from his Eliza, “This, however, | 
may say. It was sent to me with 
others by a kind friend, with strict 
injunctions to keep the transaction 
entirely to myself.” 

“With others you say? Well, 
perhaps you won't mind telling how 
many more ?” 

“ Certainly not; there were twenty 
in all, making a hundred pounds.” 

“And you've passed them all 
away ?” 

“No. I have one left; but ex- 
cuse me, I really do not understand 
this style of being questioned.” 
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“T’am a plain man, as you see, 
but, mind ye, I am armed with au- 
thority and with information too, 
more than you may think of. I 
don’t mind telling you that I came 
here this morning with a hope that 
you would somehow shift this busi- 
ness off your shoulders and so save 
your character, and something more.” 

“ My character! I am utterly ata 
loss to guess your meaning ?” 

“ Well then, to begin, how should 
you like to go to London as a pri- 
soner with me to-day ?” 

“ This is really too much! a pri- 
soner! what can you mean? Of 
what am I suspected ?” 

“ Forgery !” 

At this fearful word, the curate 
started from his seat, and his counte- 
nance underwent a change which, as 
before, gave no evidence of guilt to 
the keen, scrutinising eye of the quiet 
man. It was merely the too fre- 
quently witnessed downcast, forlorn 
expression of one who has suddenly 
received tidings of a severe loss, and 
indicative only of mental distress. 

There was silence for more than a 
minute, during which Mr. Meadows, 
having resumed his seat, remained 
absorbed in deep thought with his 
eyes cast upon the ground. He then, 
to the surprise of his watcher, smiled 
faintly, and then, lifting up his head, 
said, in a cheerful tone,— 

“Thank God that this did not 
come upon me in the days of my 
poverty! I am now able to make 
restitution to those whom I have so 
unwittingly defrauded, and as for 
any charge of forgery against the 
bishop or myself—that is too ridicu- 
lous!” 

“ Of course!” observed the quiet 
man, of whose tactics the habit of 
exciting needless alarm formed no 
part. All he sought for was informa- 
tion on minute points, or “ threads” 
to be connected together by his own 
ingenuity, like the spider’s web for 
the entangling of its victims. “ Of 
course,” said the, “ but my business 
at the present moment is to trace 
the notes!” 

“T will assist you as far as I am 
able,” said our curate, taking out his 
pocket-book and falling into the 
error of supposing that possession 
of the notes was sought for the pur- 

se of evidence, “ In the first place, 

ere is the last. Yon already have 
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another. Then I paid eight away in 
London to a gentleman in exchange 
for a forty-pound note.” 

Here the officer, who had forborne 
to apprise him of his mistake, for 
the reasons just stated, clutched his 
stick firmly, as though he felt that 
Downer was within his grasp, but 
his countenance exhibited no signs of 
particular interest, as he inquired,— 

“ You know the gentleman’s name 
and address of course ?” 

“No; not the latter. It is very 
strange ; he promised to write to me, 
but he has not, and I have sometimes 
felt uneasy about him, as he was far 
from well when we parted. His 
name is Downer, and we were at 
College together. I must now en- 
deavour to find him, though I really 
know not how to set about it. Per- 
haps you can assist me, as you must 
be so well acquainted with London ?” 

“ Tll try,” said the quiet man, puz- 
zled to decide whether the request 
arose from real or affected simpli- 
city. “ But why did he want you to 
change a forty-pound note, and where 
were you?” 

“ He called on me at my inn, and 
wanted to pay a little money to a 
poor man, and it made no difference 
to me, as I had agreed to purchase 
some furniture 4 

And then the good man proceeded 
to relate what is already known to 
the reader, concluding with his need- 
less alarm at the broker's. 

“This man cannot be guilty,” 
thought the officer, “but duty’s 
duty, and it’s no part of mine to 

ass sentence. However, Ill try 

im again. He didn’t remember the 
traveller, I’m pretty sure, when they 
met here. So, here goes!” and he 
immediately inquired,— 

“ Well, sir, but that makes only 
ten of the notes. How about the 
other half?” 

“ Ah! That is the most unfortu- 
nate part of the whole. The next 
day after I received them, I went 
overtoS * *, and a gentleman at 
the inn very kindly offered to change 
them for our own country small 
notes, which took me so much time 
in counting, that, being tied to time, 
as I wished to return by the next 
eoach, I hardly looked in his face, 
and certainly remarked nothing by 
which I could recognise him again.” 

“No. There certainly is nothing 
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very remarkable about him,” ob- 
served the quiet man, in a tone 
almost friendly, and very different 
from that which he had previously 
assumed, “Such round unmeaning 
faces as his would puzzle even us, 
if we wern't in the habit of taking 
likenesses. I know him.” 

“ You surprise me,” said the cu- 
rate joyfully ; “then pray let me 
have his address at least, and Ill 
write to him by to-day’s post and 
have that off my mind.” 

“ Never mind him. He'll be at 
no loss, nor his employers neither.” 

“ How can that be, when you have 
just told me that the notes were 
forged ?” 

“ Not I! They are good enough. 
It was your mistake, and I'm glad I 
let you gu on, as you've told me 
nothing but what I believe to be 
truth; and, what makes a prett 
considerable difference, let me tell 
you in your own position, as you're 
now more likely to be wanted as a 
witness than a principal in one busi- 
ness at least. So now let’s talk about 
t'other. I didn’t want so much to 
know where the notes had gone to 
as where they came from, you see. 
I understood you from a iw 

“ Did I say so?” 

“ Come, come! be as plain-spoken 
as before, and we shall get on. It must 
come out, for remember that though 
I'm only a lower limb of the law, I 
have power to take you up—and up 
to those who won't be trifled with, 
and make no more bones of a par—-— 
clergyman, nor a bishop either, than 


a. 
“ This is very perplexing; I am 
enjoined to secrecy even with my 


ewn wife. You say the notes are 
not forged. Wherefore, then, should 
[ — from the injunction so 
strictly laid upon me? I really do 
not feel myself at liberty to do so 
without further explanation from 
you, or more pressing necessity.” 

“ T said the notes were not forged, 
but there was a forgery committed 
to get them, and so my business is 
to trace "em from hand to hand up 
to the forger himself, and not be 
over particular with anybody as 
can’t give a good account of where 
they got ‘em, and you may depend 
on't I sha’n’t. So there's explanation 
and necessity too, I take it.” 

“ And supposing that I refuse ?” 
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“ Why, I've got a post-chaise wait- 
ing at the inn, and we must take a 
bit of a ride together. So, just say 
you will or won't. It’s no odds to 
me. I sha’n't lose sight of you, that’s 
all. And by George! you'd better 
be quick, for here comes somebody. 
He lesbo like one o’ your cloth. I 
only wish he was the bishop you 
spoke of, and you'd see if I wouldn't 
tackle him as soon as I would you.” 

“ How very fortunate!” exclaimed 
the curate, “It is the bishop's in- 
timate friend as well as mine, and 
the gentleman whom beyond all 
others I should like to consult on 
this occasion. You cannot possibly 
object to that, particularly as Dr. 
Barlow is a magistrate, and, as I am 
told, understands——” 

“ Dr. Barlow of Haverton! Queer 
enough! No, no, you may talk to 
him as much as you like, for it was 
to his house that I meant to have 
taken you first.” 

On the doctor’s approach the quict 
man rose, and after touching his hat 
walked slowly away to a distant part 
of the aeoteel, where, seating 
himself on a tombstone, he appeared 
to be quite at ease enjoying the pure 
air, and the beauty of the scene, 
though his eye scarcely for a moment 
lost sight of the twoclergymen during 
a somewhat lengthy conversation bhe- 
tween them in the porch. 

When Mr. Meadows had related 
the manner in which he had become 
possessed of the hundred pounds, as 
also what had just passed between 
him and the officer, Dr. Barlow's 
first request was to see the letter that 
was inclosed in the parcel, and on 
being told that it was destroyed from 
the fear that it might have fallen 
into Mrs. Meadows’ hands, he shook 
his head and observed,— 

“ That was injudicious, my dear 
sir. It might have led toa discovery 
of your ieee friend, who, I sus- 

t, is not our worthy diocesan. I 

snow his habits of business and order 
too well, to believe that he would 
have sent such a sum in a coach 
parcel without pointing out some 
way by which you could let him 
hear of its safe arrival. No, no, 
there is a recklessness in the whole 
affair that does not savour of epis- 
copacy. Observe only, how incon- 
— is the injunction for you to 
eep the receipt of the packet con- 
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cealed from your good lady, when 
it was a hundred to one that you 
might open it in her presence, to 
say nothing of your children. ‘The 
bishop would have provided against 
such an occurrence. Can’t you think 
of some old friend, some college ac- 
quaintance perhaps, some rackety, 
thoughtless, good-natured fellow, who 
hearing that you were not remarka- 
bly well off for money, and having 
plenty himself, might, out of remem- 
brance for ‘ Auld lang syne,’ send 
you a supply in that careless way ?” 

Mr. Meadows instantly thou, cht of 
Downer, and what he had said of 
his usual habit of dining at expen- 
sive taverns; but more particularly 
of his conduct at their last meeting, 
when he was so evidently men 
and yet exposed himself to the incle- 
mency of a winter's morning for the 
purpose of serving a poor man. 

“ It must be him!” exclaimed the 
curate, “I know no one else who 
could. And yet how well he kept 
the secret! When I told him of my 
good fortune, and attributed it to the 
bishop, he listened to me with such 
attention, and seemed so pleased, and 
congratulated me so warmly——” 

“ Very like one who is fond of 
doing good by stealth,” observed the 
doctor. “ However, he must submit 
to exposure now, as the law will not 
he trifled with for the indulgence of 
men’s whims, be they amiable as they 
may.” 

“ ‘Then you think I shall be justi- 
fied in telling this person ?” 

“ You have no choice save that of 
allowing your veracity to be sus- 
pected, for it is a strange story, you 
must admit, and not likely to satisfy 
that man, of whom I happen to know 
something ?” 

“ Indeed! ‘Then, my dear sir, if it 
be not asking too much, I should 
prefer very greatly to put myself 
into your hands as I have misunder- 
stood him already, and he hinted at 
I know not what about my being 
a witness. You understand such 
matters, and if you would do me 
the favour of speaking to him, I 
should feel exceedingly obliged.” 

“Very well. But, in the first 
place, furnish me with your friend’s 
name and address.” 

Mr. Meadows of course could not 
give the latter, but gave what little 
account he was able of Downer’s 
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supposed expensive style of living, 
and the manner of their first ac- 
quaintance, and accidental meeting 
in London. 

“ An eccentric fellow in more re- 
spects than bank-note packing,” said 
Dr. Barlow, “I should like to have 
seen you both lurking about book- 
hunting in your shabby dresses. 
What a strange freak! But to busi- 
ness! I think you had better change 
mean with that old Cerberus who 
seeps his eye upon us from the mere 
force of habit, for he cannot suppose 
we are likely to give him the slip. 
However, that his mind may be at 
ease, while I talk to him it may be 
as well for you to keep within 
sight.” 

“Tam greatly obliged to me for 
taking this trouble, and really feel 
ashamed of myself: but this unex- 
pected inquiry through such a chan- 
nel has agitated me more than it 
ought.” 

“ You indulge too much in soli- 
tude. No trouble at all to me. I 
have sometimes half-a-dozen rougher 
fellows than this to talk to in the 
course of a morning. So, prythee 
go and enact the part of ‘ sitting 
like Patience on a monument,’ while 
we two underlings of justice have 
our confidential chat.” 

When the quiet man was relieved 
from his watch, he walked at his 
usual slouching pace to the porch, 
and then took off his hat, and stood 
twisting it about before him accord- 
ing to his wonted custom when in 
the presence of his superiors. ‘The 
magistrate desired him to be co- 
vered and take a seat, and then ob- 
served,— 

“This seems a very simple piece 
of business. I wonder they should 
have sent you about it, for I recol- 
lect the last time we met you were 
intrusted with an affair of much 
greater importance and difficulty.” 

“Why, as for that matter,” re- 
plied the officer, “they do trust 
me—I’m no young ’un now. I've 
had jobs of all sorts: and as for this, 
it puzzled a good many afore I took 
it in hand, and I ain’t out o’ the 
wood yet. There’s a precious tangle 
in it, and that gentleman there— 
somehow I can’t bring myself to 
think him a bad ‘un, though all his 
conduct in London was regularly 
suspicious—and he did get mixed up 
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with a shocking lot for a par——beg 
your pardon, a clergyman.” 

“ Nay, nay!” said Dr. Barlow, 
“ That cannot be, for I know where 
he spent the time. But come; let 
us have your version of the affair. 
Our talk here is confidential, you 
will observe ; so tell me all you know 
or suspect, and eo may be assured 
of my doing all in my power to 


forward the ends of justice, even if 


my own brother were concerned.” 

“ ] know it, your honour! I was 
particularly instructed to apply to 
you in case of need, for some of the 
justices about here know no more—” 

“ Hush! I cannot listen to any- 
thing of that sort; so now for your 
story.” 

The quiet man hereupon related 
the particulars of his hunt after the 
suspected furniture-buyer, with the 
various reports of his unclerical de- 
meanour, as told by the landlord of 
the Griffin, terminating in his sudden 
evasion thence in an elegant chariot. 

“ That puzzled me,” said the of- 
ficer, “and I lost all clue to him till 
this five-pound-note was brought 
me, and then, as I luckily remem- 
bered the number and date of the 
one that the chap wrote a false ad- 
dress on at the public-house on the 
Pavement, I knew they belonged to 
the same lot, and so down I came 
here making sure of my man, but 
what he’s just told me, fixes the forty- 
pound forgery pretty stiffly upon 
t’other, whom I can catch fast enough, 
and now all I want is a clear account 
of where my gentleman got the notes 
from.” 

“ We shall be able to manage that 
for you, I have little doubt, though 
not immediately, as we believe the 
notes were sent to him as a gift by a 
friend who did not wish to be known, 
and at present Mr. Meadows is igno- 
rant of his address.” 

“He let drop that, it was a bishop.” 

“Yes, he thought so; but I have 
convineed him that he was wrong, 
and that his benefactor was an old 
college acquaintance who visited him 
here last summer.” 

“Well! he can tell his name at 
all events.” 

“Certainly. There must be no 
concealment now. His name is James 
Downer.” 

“James Downer!” exclaimed the 
usually quiet man, “By George! 
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What, he! A cowardly, sneaking, 
drinking chap like that! He be up 
to such a dashing, first-rate go! No, 
no, t’other’s a bold stroke for him, 
and more than I expected.” 

“You know him, then ?” 

“Oh, yes, I know him. He’s the 
same I told you of that I followed 
to Bath, where he stayed a matter of 
three months, and was pretty lucky 
among a set of foolish trades-folk, 
who must needs ape the ways of the 
quality, and bet and finger the cards 
and dice instead of their yard- mea- 
sures and sticking to the counter.” 

“Then, if I understand you right, 
this Downer, whom Mr. Meadows 
takes to be a very different charac- 
ter, is nothing better than a game- 
ster?” 

“ Why, ay, in a small way. Just 
like lots more as have been plucked 
pretty close themselves, and so, like 
mongrel curs, that have just got a 
good shaking from thoroughbred’un 
go howling ong but ready to snap 
and worry any little dog that comes 
in their way. That's i, sir!” 

“ It is scarcely probable, then, that 
he could have sent the notes. So we 
are in fault again. However, I will 
call on the bishop myself, as I know 
he takes a great interest in Mr. Mea- 
dows’s welfare, and it is barely possi- 
ble that he may have employed some 
one who is a better divine than a 
man of business. In the meanwhile, 
it is but right that I should remove 
from your mind any lurking preju- 
dice against my friend here, which 
you may retain in consequence of 
what you heard of his conduct in 
London. As for his journey up in 
the coach, we have had many a laugh 
at his expense about it. Poor fellow! 
I dare say he did look poorly enough 
next morning ; but the facts are——’ 

Here the worthy doctor proceeded 
to detail the motives for our curate’s 
disguise, and concealment of his name 
and profession, his accidental meet- 
ing with Downer, and other particu- 
lars, ending with accounting for his 
hurried way of preparing to leave 
the Griffin, by alluding to the well- 
known precision and punctuality ot 
Counsellor Hunter. At that name, 
the quiet man elevated his eyebrows, 
pursed out his lips, and emitted a 
long low, quayering, whistling sound, 
ere he muttered slowly,— 

“Humph! That's about the last 
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lace I should have thought of hunt- 
ing for my game. Well, never mind! 
After all, ’'m only like the man that 
shot at a pigeon and killed the crow. 
Iv’e booked one. But how in the 
world this par--— clergyman could 
have made such a mistake in his 
company, seems queer. He must 
be uncommon green : and yet yester- 
day in his sermon he talked as if he 
knew a pretty deal.” 

“Tle ig what you may call very 
green, but has quite as much talent 
in his way as you have in yours. 
His character, however, which is all 
we have to do with at present, places 
him above suspicion, and therefore, 
because there is nothing more you 
can do in the matter at present, 
I suppose you can have no objection 
to leave to me the discovery of where 
the notes came from ?” 

“ Not a bit, your honour! Only I 
hope when you do find out, you'll 
send me word direct, because, as I’ve 
begun the job I should like to go 
through with it you see, as it’s a 
largeish go.” 

“ A hundred pounds, I understood 
you?” 

“Sixteen hundred, your honour! 
Of course I should’t mind telling you, 
even if it wern’t so well known up in 
town by advertising the notes and 
all that, but never a trace could we 
get of any of ‘em for a long time, 
except the fifty that the traveller 
changed for he didn’t know who, and 
pretty near lost his situation by it. 
By and by, however, in comes the 
rest, which were large notes from 
the Continent, where they’d been 
taken in payment for woollen goods 
sent by our merchants to Heligo- 
land and thereabouts, as they say, to 
clothe the French army. So some 
thought as little Boney had a hand 
in the forgery, and no wonder as he 
seems up to a thing : but, at any 
rate, he isn’t a likely chap to send a 
hundred to this gentleman.” 

“No. I should think not,” ob- 
served the magistrate, smiling, “ For 
though my worthy friend is charita- 
ble to an excess that sometimes ap- 
pears like want of judgment, I have 
certainly heard him utter rather hard 
things of the said little man.” 

“Phoo! J never thought it was 
Boney. But there’s some folks as 
lays the blame of every thing on him 
because he’s made bread dear, and 
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does us all the mischief he can. 
However, it couldn’t have been better 
managed if it had been him, for never 
till this morning have I ever caught 
sight of a fair chance of finding it 
out.” 

“How this morning? When you 
have even lost the clue you came 
with ? Of course you cannot suspect 
Mr. Meadows, who has never been 
absent last year a single day from 
his curacy, till he went to town in 
the winter.” 

“No, no, I don’t suspect him now, 
but as you say we're talking confi- 
dential (and I should’nt like it to go 
farther at present), I may as well 
tell you that the forty-pound check 
is exactly like the big ‘un, and every- 
body interested in the business says 
was drawn by the same person. I 
hardly think Downer is quite compos 
to do it himself, but I can prove him 
to be in possession of the forty-pound 
note a quarter of an hour or so after 
the check was paid, and if I ain't 
wrong, he’s one o’ the sort that'll 
squeak. I shall want this gentle- 
man’s evidence of course.” 

“ Certainly,” said Dr. Barlow, and 
he sat thoughtfully for some seconds 
ere he continued, “This is a strange 
affair, and I confess perplexes me 
exceedingly. 1 am now inclined to 
think that this Downer may really 
have sent the five-pound notes in one 
of those reckless fits of generosity, 
consequent upon success, even in ne- 
farious proceedings. At all events, 
if you can find him (and I ascertain 
in the meanwhile that the bishop 
knows nothing of the affair), Mr. 
Meadows must communicate with 
him, and I shall advise him to 
go to town for that purpose, when 
you can have him summoned as a 
witness. It is not necessary to say 
anything of it to him now, and I am 
sure you would not wish needlessly 
to distress his wife and family as 
well as himself, for they will all feel 
very acutely if the fellow who visited 
them here last summer, turns out as 
you suspect.” 

“ Very, true, your honour! No, I 
wouldn’t, indeed! for I don’t know 
when I've seen such a lady nor 
children either; and, used to rough 
work as I am, I couldn't help fetch- 
ing a sort of a groan yesterday at 
church when I thought how that 
beautiful face would be changed when 
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I came to do what I expected to have 
to do to-day. But duty’s duty, and 
as I’m not the man to shirk it, no 
more am I to go beyond it. I cer- 
tainly do love to bring a bold cun- 
ning villain upon his marrow-bones, 
and have sometimes fancied that per- 
haps I enjoy it too much like a 
bull-dog for a Christian ; but as for 
frightening women and children, and 
making them more uncomfortable 
than one can help, that’s quite out 
of our line, and only belongs to your 
petty sheriffs’ officers and such like, 
as would turn tail at the sight of a 
barker” (Z. e. a pistol.) 

“T believe you. Menof true cou- 
rage are ever the kindliest toward 
woman.” 

“Oh! As for courage, I've none 
to brag about as I know of. A bit 
of a shindy now and then in the way 
of duty comes all natural like. But, 
I tell you what, sir, I can't help 
thinking that one’s spending so much 
time as we're obliged among the raf- 
fish set we've got to watch, gives one 
a sort of a— hem! I can’t give it 
you in a word, but what I mean is, 
when one comes down into such a 
quiet place as this, one enjoys oneself 
more for the change; and when one 
sees here, all away from the world, 
such a downright beautiful no-mis- 
take, innocent, nothing-suspecting 
lady as Mrs. Meadows, it does one’s 
heart good, and one feels a sort of 
worshipping feeling come over one, 
and a sort of proud joy to see human 
nature so different from what one’s 
used to. That’s about i! It’s the 
change gives the relish, you see. 
Something like what the sailor, 
who has had only stale water for 
months, feels when he gets to a 
clear spring.” 

“T believe I understand you, and 
as we now also understand each other 
in this business, we may as well join 
Mr. Meadows.” 

During the above colloquy, that 
gentleman sat silently pondering on 
the subject in question in a ver 
confused manner, for he argued, 
“Whether it be the bishop or Dow- 
ner who so kindly befriended me, 
either of them will, doubtless, be able 
to tell from whom he received such 
a sum, and then what more can I 
possibly have to do with it farther 
than to make repayment? That of 
course, in my present altered cir- 
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cumstances, I shall feel to be my 
duty to whomever so benevolently 
and considerately came forward to 
my succour in the day of difficulty 
and distress. But as to the forgery 
committed by some one not known, 
how can I bear any witness? Yet 
that was what this man certainly 
implied. I cannot comprehend it. 
First he evidently suspected me of 
committing the crime. Ilow strange!” 
and so he continued to his own be- 
wilderment till he saw the worthy 
doctor rise, and come toward him 
with his usual (but in the present 
case assumed) air of gaiety, exclaim- 
ing,— 

“Well, my good sir! It’s all set- 
tled for the present. I've told our 
friend here all you know about the 
matter, and he is perfectly satisfied.” 

“Oh, yes, quite,” said the quiet 
man. “So I’ve nothing more to do 
than thank you for what you've told 
me, as well for the good sermon of 
yesterday, and your recollection of 
the strangers afterwards. We had 
the pleasure of drinking your good 
health, sir, and good lady and family’s, 
and I'm sure I wish it with all my 
heart, though perhaps I mightn't 
seem over polite just now, but duty’s 
duty.” 

“ Do not mention it,” said our cu- 
rate, “I was taken by surprise, and 
certainly did wrong in hesitating to 
tell you all I knew ; but pray inform 
me what you meant by saying that I 
might be required as a witness ?” 

“Oh! as for that,” replied the 
officer, in a careless, off-hand man- 
ner; “they have queer ways in the 
courts, and often summon folks as 
might as well be let alone, but law's 
law, and so, if-so-be you should be 
wanted, why, you must come, but 
his honour knows all about them 
things and he'll tell you. So, if you 
please, I'll carry myself off as I'm 
wanted up in town,” and taking re- 
spectful leave of the two clergymen, 
he went his way. 

“That man’s life would make a 
strange history,” observed Dr. Bar- 
low. “He is a very intelligent ofti- 
cer, possessing much acuteness under 
a rude exterior.” 

“Tf you had not said so I 
should have doubted it,” said the 
curate, whose study of character, 
though far from superficial, had 
never extended to the astute class 
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in question. “It seemed quite pre- 
posterous for him, first, to use a 
threatening tone to me, and then, 
merely from what I said of myself, 
let me off from a serious charge. It 
is very strange! He talked of taking 
me as a prisoner to London, and 
then to your house in a post-chaise 
which he has waiting at the Crown, 
and now he goes away contented, 
and giving up even his expressed 
desire to have me as a witness. 
Really I should not have given him 
credit for cither discernment or 
tact.” 

“Well, my dear sir,” said the 
doctor, looking at his watch, “ We 
will talk such matters over another 
day —to-morrow, most likely ; but 
our conversation has occupied so 
much time this morning, that I 
really must ask you to make my 
excuses to your good lady, as I have 
® very pressing engagement, and 
positively not a moment to spare ;” 
and after shaking hands heartily 
with his friend, whose thanks he 
said he could not stop then to hear, 
the worthy magistrate hurried down 
the lane to the Crown, where he 


found the quiet man already paying 
his bill, and the post-chaise waiting 
for him in the gateway. 

It was the mention of that vehi- 
cle (the only one of the kind in the 


neighbourhood), that caused Dr. 
Barlow to part from the curate so 
abruptly, and take the prompt re- 
solution of proceeding immediately 
to the bishop's residence with the 
officer. 

“That's right, your honour!” ob- 


served the latter when informed of 


his intention, “ you're one o’ the right 
sort. I wish all country justices was 
like you, but, bless my heart! there’s 
no stirring some of °em up—they 
hem and ha, and look this way and 
that, just as if one had woke ‘em up 
out of a dream like.” 

“ TIark ye, my good fellow,” said 
the doctor, “if you can’t entertain me 
in some better way than that, you 
may take a seat on the bar, for I 
won't have you inside. Well, that 
stratch of the head means penitence 
I suppose, so jump in!” 

Scarcely had the chaise left the 
inn, ere the quiet man said,— 

“Now for time, your honour! I 
can’t get to town to-night any how, 
or I should’nt a-come with you, but 
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to-morrow morning I must whether 
I go to the bishop's or not.” 

“Make yourself casy. We go 
twenty miles on this road all towaid 
London, and then turn off for about 
five more to the palace, and that is 
close by a village through which a 
mail-coach runs.” 

“That'll do. And now just for 

one or two more words about what 
we've talked on. If it wasn’t the 
bishop that sent the notes, Mr. Mea- 
dows must rub up his memory a bit, 
as it couldn't have been the chap 1 
want, for he was all up the spout 
last summer—beg your pardon for 
using such a term to you—but that 
means as he could’nt carry on the 
game without the help of my uncle— 
that is, the pawnbrokers, where the 
things are sent up and down from 
the cock-loft through a sort of 
big spout. That's i! And so, after 
what I’ve seen and heard yesterday 
and to-day of the gentleman we've 
just left, [ can’t help thinking that 
surely he must have some better and 
more respectable friends than that 
—— 
“Let us hope he has,” said the 
doctor, drily, “I think I know two 
or three, and I'll rub up his memory 
as you desire, but mightn’t this 
Downer have had a piece of sudden 
good luck ?” 

“ No, bless you! I know all about 
him, for, thinking I might want him 
some day, I just whispered his name 
to one of our folks, and that was 
enough. ‘They're always trying ‘to 
distinguish themselves’ as the sol- 
diers say, and know, pretty well 
what holes and corners to hunt in 
after the varmint; and oneof them 
little jobs is just like a regular rat- 
hunt, always plenty to join in it, 
only quieter a pretty deal. So I 
can track this chap Downer ever 
since he first set up as a bit of a 
swell; but all as need be said at 
present is, that my man got along- 
side o’ the dashing barmaid at the 
flash house where the fellow took 

our friend, and she peached as how 

e’'d run up a long score there last 
year, as it wasn’t convenient, and so 
forth; but they let it stand because 
he brought other people there as 
paid ready money, and spent his own 
there when he could get any. That's 
it! So it’s hardly likely that if he 
had grabbed a hundred pounds any 
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how, he would have given it away 
without making his quarters good at 
a house where he once used to swag- 
ger away, instead of going on sneaky 
and seedy as he did up to the time 
when he brushed for Bath. A queer 
thing it is, sir, as such chaps don’t 
mind losing their character and the 
respect of their relations and best 
friends, so long as they can keep on 
good terms with landlords, and bar- 
maids, and suchlike, who, after all, 
don’t care a fig for "em more than 
their custom’s worth, and why should 
they ?” 

“Tt is too true. You must seea 
vast deal of the dark side of human 
nature.” 

“That's just about it! We do see 
a precious sight o’ the dark side, and 
that’s the reason, as I was telling 
you, why the bright side, when we can 
catch a sight of it, shines out so white 
and sunny-like. I shan’t get that 
village out o’ my head in a hurry, 
nor the sweet blessed lady and her 
children, nor the folks at the inn 
neither; though the landlord, by his 
own account, was a good deal specked 
with our London dirt at one time, 
but your friend has cleaned it off for 
him nicely, and he goes to church 
regular.” 

“ And so, my good fellow,” said 
the doctor, with his habitual pleasant 
playful archness of manner and coun- 
tenance that had acquired him the 
privilege of free speaking to his in- 
feriors without fear of hurting their 
feelings,—“And so you think that at- 
tending church regularly will clean 
your dirt off, do you ?” 

“No, no, master. But I take it 
that religion is something like wick- 
edness.” 

“ What ?” 

“People learn both bit by bit, 
much in the same way I look upon't 
as you take your degrees up at Ox- 
ford till you become masters of arts 
and doctors,—and masters of precious 
arts they do get in London to be 
sure! But, mind ye, not all at once. 
They gradeeate, as you call it.” 

“Why you are becoming quite 
classical! You must recollect “ Ne- 
mo repenté fuit turpissimus ?” 

“ No, I don't, but I've often ob- 
served as Latin’s uncommon like Eng- 
lish, so, I suppose, it means as folks 
had better repent, for there are very 
few Turpins.” 
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“ No, not exactly. It means that 
nobody becomes suddenly wicked.” 

“Well. I don't know that. I 
think I could bother you with a 
case or two as I’ve known. Llow- 
ever, as I was saying, it ain't the 
case in a general way, no more ain't 
it in religion. I could tell you some 
precious doings of fellows that set up 
all at once for saints, ay, and some 
as got what they called flocks o’ their 
own too, but never mind that now. 
What I mean to say is, that though 
sermons is very good things, they 
ain't nothing like equal to example 
and kindness and a word dropped 
now and then to encourage a fellow 
that begins to think he’s been going 
wrong, and so let him see what good- 
ness is till he gets ashamed of his 
bad ways, just the same as the young 
country chaps get ashamed 0’ the 
good uns as they bring from home, 
when they get among the raffs and 
masters of arts up in town. That's 
about #! And that’s the way that 
your friend yonder has come over 
his parishioners, till I'll be hanged 
if they don’t all seem to think as 
much of him as the worst lot I know 
of would of Dick Turpin if he could 
come among ’em. ‘There's the land- 
lord and his wife too, both praise him 
sky high, and told such things about 
him as almost made even me wish I 
could bolt off back to town last 
night with Slater, the broker, who 
came down to identify him. Poor 
fellow! He snivelled and couldn't 
stand it when he thought of what 
was coming this morning. But duty’s 
duty, and I never shirked it, and am 
glad I did’nt, for now I know of one 
clean pleasant spot to go to when 
I've a mind for a summer's holiday.” 

“T think I shall have you up be- 
fore the bishop.” 

“Me! What for?” 

“'To give your evidence as to Mr, 
Meadows’s character after we've in- 
quired about the notes. I should 
like his lordship to hear what you 
have just been telling me.” 

“Well, [ll give it him, and more 
beside, chapter and verse.” 

*“ You needn’t be afraid of speak- 
ing to him.” 

“ Me afraid of a bishop! Oh, dear!” 
exclaimed the officer, and he con- 
tinued to chuckle in his quiet way 
for some time as though he thought 
the idea a super-excellent joke. 
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He then proceeded at considerable 
length to draw a comparison between 
the duties of the clergy and those of 
his own especial calling, and though 
he did not positively claim precedence 
for the latter, clearly inferred that 
they were the most beneficial to so- 
ciety, inasmuch as “if all the clergy 
in the kingdom kept preaching from 
January to December, they wouldn't 
stop the rigs of a single old offender, 
though mayhap they might prevent 
young ‘uns from growing up so 
thick upon the ground.” 

“Every body knows that you are 
a very useful, active set of men,” said 
the doctor ; “and, by the way I have 
been told that you are particularly 
adroit in disguising yourself when 
needful.” 

“Well. I don’t think you would 
have guessed at me my of the three 
night’s last week when I was in Fops’ 
Alley at the Opera house, loungin 
along o’ the rest o’ the dandies, with 
my flat half-moon tile under my 
arm, quizzing-glass, Brutus wig, and 
the rest on’t. And, if you had known 
and spoke to me, 1 should have 
altered my voice thus, and thrown 
my head back on one side, and 
litted my eyebrows and stared at 
you,—So/ and drawled out ‘ He— 
ally, er hav’nt, er pleasure of—er 
—knowing—er--mistake—-’spose’ts-- 
er—lights? Ha! That’s about #, 


ain’t it” 

“ aed But, my good fellow, 
pray what is your natural character ? 
‘or, last time we met, you scarcely 
spoke a word more than was abso- 
lutely necessary, and now, you talk 
away at as fair a rate as one need 
wish for in a post-chaise companion, 
You have no design against me, I 
hope ?” 

“No, no. My head’s at liberty, 
that’s all. I've nothing to do now 
but move my body to London. Last 
time you see me, I'd a precious tan- 
gled yarn to unravel bit by bit. 
Hard work for the noddle, master! 
But I like it, somehow, and ‘slow 
and sure, and keep your own coun- 
sel, is my maxim till all’s right and 
ripe, and then—well, though I say 
it, it's true enough—I have some- 
times astonished the fellows as run 
hurry-skurry, here and there, and 
gabbled like a parcel o’ Frenchmen. 
And that’s how I got promoted. 
They call us Bow Street runners ; 
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but I haven't run a yard for many 
a year, except, maybe, now and then 
ina row. I always was quietish in 
my younger days, and many o’ them 
as I've left behind used to laugh at 
me and say, I should never get on, 
and I really believe some of ’em were 
cleverer ; but then I always used, 
as one may say, to glue my mind 
fast to the job in hand, and stick to 
it, and think o’ nothing else from 
morning to night, and dream of it, 
too. That’s it! But, here we are to 
change horses! I suppose it’s talking 
so much, but I should uncommonly 
like a draught of home-brewed, if 
it’s any thing like what they have 
down yonder.” 

“They say it is excellent here ; 
but I won't promise that it will 
assist you in unravelling any of your 
entangled yarns.” 

* All smooth as velvet till to-mor- 
row. No, no, I never indulge of a 
mornjng, even so far, unless the 
game’s fairly in sight, for it dulls 
one’s scent. Oh, dear! How many 
a fine fellow as might have got on 
has been stuck fast, or gone down by 
those pots o’ London porter and ale! 
Ill just get out and go into the 
house, if you please. One may hear 
or see something.” 

The doctor descended likewise, and 
walked to and fro before the inn, 
till the horses were changed, when 
they both resumed their seats; and 
as soon as they were clear of the 
houses, the quiet man observed,— 
*“ All downs I see to the left,—no 
wood.” 

“No, nor a bush scarcely in that 
direction.” 

“ Where's the river ?” 

“ Just on the other side of that 
rising ground.” 

* Plenty of fish, and strictly pre- 
served ?” 

“Yes, both. Why do you ask? 
We met the gamekeeper about three 
miles back.” 

“Look at that,” said the quiet 
man, producing from beneath his 
coat a forked stick, the use of which 
to poachers was well known by the 
magistrate. “The two chaps knew 
you, sir, I’m sure; and, fearing you 
would enter the house, sneaked out 
at the back. I just caught sight of 
‘em through the little bar window 
that looks into the kitchen ;” and he 
went on to describe their persons 
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and dress, and how he afterwards 
walked lounging out into the back 
yard, and saw the said stick drop 
from under the smooth frock of one 
of them, who was in too great a 
hurry to miss it. 

“I know the fellows!” exclaimed 
the doctor, “ Call to the postilion, 
and let us drive back!” _~ 

“ That'll never do, master ! They'll 
hear the wheels, and smell powder. 
Let ‘em go to work quietly. They 
know the gamekeeper’s away; but [ 
suppose there’s more of his craft in 
the neighbourhood.” 

“ You are right. I was too hasty. 
We will call at a farmer's about two 
miles forward. He has three strong 
active sons.” 

“That sounds better,” said the 
quiet man ; and of this little charac- 
teristic incident, it remains only to 
be said, that it led to the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of two of the most 
adroit poachers that infested the 
country. 

“Had you been watching the 
course of the river that you guessed 
it ran through meadow land ?” in- 
quired the doctor, as they drove from 
the farm-house. 

“No, master. Only if there'd been 
wood handy to the water, they 
wouldn't have taken the trouble to 
carry it with ‘em.” 

* Ah, a judicious inference !” 

* Yes, an inference. I made many 
o' them before I knew there was such 
a word in the dicksnarey. They 
came natural like. Thank God, I 
never received a reg'lar college edu- 
cation.” 

“Why should you be thankful 
for that ?” 

“*Cause my parents had no money 
to leave me, and so I had to make 
my own way in the world. How 
could I have done that if I'd been 
taught to believe I was a gentleman ? 
I'll tell ye what, master. There ain’t 
many awkwarder plights that a 
young fellow can be in than that, 
when he’s got no cash in his pocket. 
Can't keep pace with them he thinks 
his equals, you see, so goes down a 
peg in his company,—not in his own 
conceit, mind ye, quite the reverse, 
very often,—thinks himself a neg- 
lected genus, or something o that 
sort; fancies all the world’s against 
him, and so—well, I won't make a 
long story on’t ; at last he sets him- 
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self against the world—and then— 
whew !” 

“There may, perhaps, have been 
such cases.” 

“Oh! I don’t talk of perhapses. 
Bless ye! I've seen’em. That's it! 
I'll tell ye what, master, I look upon 
it that our way in this world,—that 
is, all we as ain’t born with a silver 
spoon in our mouths,—our way is 
something like getting up a _prett 
steepish hill, we must take arial 
steps, and keep at it; but, if we get 
into a passion, and kick against th 
hill, why, we go slithering back- 
ward, or tumble. Now, the highbred 
‘uns, I mean, as hav'n’t learned to 
work for their daily bread, are too 
proud to take the short steps; that 
is, turning their hands to any thing 
for an honest penny, as we say, but 
must needs try at long strides, and 
can’t bring up t’other leg very often, 
and so get back a stride instead of 
forward.” 

“T don’t know that I quite under- 
stand you. What do you mean by 
the long strides ?” 

“Why I mean the particular 
temptings as such young fellows arc 
mostly taken with for, you sce, 
they hav’n’t only to find lodging, and 
clothes, and meat, and drink, like us, 
but have got to feed their pride, 
which is a pretty deal more expen- 
sive than all the rest put together, 
and multiplied by I don’t know how 
much. So they soon get in debt, 
and that’s the beginning; and then 
comes shuffling, and skulking, and 
lying, and all that, till they're reg’larly 
bothered, and take to learning the 
arts I spoke of before. Any thing 
for a chance then ; betting and gam- 
bling, and —— But, bless my heart! 
here am I preaching to your wor- 
ship! That's queer enough. But, 
somehow, you've got a way of mak- 
ing a body feel quite at home like. 
However, you guess now what I 
mean by the long strides ?” 

“ Yes, perfectly ; and, as you | 
you've been preaching to me, I will 


just merely give you a text in return. 


It is from the Book of Proverbs, and, 
methinks, will explain your mean- 
ing, ‘ He that hasteth to be rich hath 
an evil eye, and considereth not that 
poverty shall come upon him.’ Will 
that do?” 

“Yes, master; that’s about i I 
know the book, and will take my 
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oath to the truth of many of the 
sayings. A precious deal o’ know- 
ledge o° human nature that King 
Solomon did contrive to pick up, 
sure enough ; though how he man- 
aged to do it is a bit of a puzzler, 
seeing as he sat upon a throne sur- 
rounded with flatterers, and such 
like ; and, more than all, because he 
was so uncommon rich, for I’ve often 
observed that your very rich men 
arn’t very often any great shakes 
about the noddle, though perhaps 
that may be, because they've not 
much need to use it, and so it gets 
rusty; while them as have got their 
way to make im the world must look 
sharp about ‘em, or else go to the 
wall. But how I do keep chattering ! 
I suppose it’s because we're sitting so 
snugly together in the postchaise, 
for I'm sure I should never have had 
the face to have done so in your 
worship’s parlour; though, perhaps, 
this nice clean air about us has some- 
thing to do with it.” 

“ No doubt; but, as you are in a 
talkative mood, I should like to hear 
some further particulars of these two 
forgeries by which Mr. Meadows is 
so unaccountably embarrassed. In 
the first place, upon whom were 
they committed ?” 

“Why, the firm of the house is 
Henry oom and Co., of Mincing 
Lane, in the City, and the two checks 
were so exactly like his hand-writing 
that he said he daredn’t have denied 
the signature himself if he hadn't 
known from his books as he hadn't 
drawn ‘em. I asked him, and he 
told me all about his clerks, both 
what he'd got and what had left 
him; but they were all right and 
clean, without a speck on their cha- 
racters, except one chap as I tracked 
to a printing-office, where he'd got 
employment o’ some sort, after being 
turned off from Brown's for no other 
reason than because he was such a 
slow coach. And slow enough I 
found him; not a bit likely to set 
the Thames a-fire. A lazy, mud- 
dling chap, as is fond a-going to 
ke a pipe and drink porter at 
public-houses, and listen to what's 
going on, but never a word to say 
for himself. Handy enough in a 
rogue’s hands he might be for a cat’s 
paw, but a poor stick at the pen,— 
not much better than me. So he 
couldn’t commit the forgery; and I 
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just shewed him to the banker's 
clerk, who said he warn’t a bit like 
the fellow as received for the check. 
However, as we never throw away a 
chance, I told some of our folks to 
keep an eye upon him; but nothing 
turned up, and I'd made up my mind 
as him we wanted was snug o’ t’other 
side o’ the water till this forty pound 
go came out, and then, you know, I 
got upon a wrong scent after the 
gentleman as we've just left.” 

“It is a most singular affair,’ ob- 
served Doctor aie and then he 
asked divers other questions, which 
produced a repetition of particulars 
already known to the reader, and oc- 
cupied the time till their arrival at 
the bishop's, when the quiet man re- 

uested that the nature of his duties 
should be concealed from the do- 
mestics, and added,— 

“ Leave me with the butler, or any 
of ’em, and 7°] make my way.” 

His lordship was agreeably sur- 
prised by the visit of his old friend, 
and at the mention of our curate’s 
name smiled and said, “You will 
soon, probably, hear that I have not 
forgotten him.” But as the doctor 
proceeded to narrate the singular dis- 
covery of the morning, the worthy 
diocesan became grave, bit his lips, 
shook his head nervously, and was 
evidently much perplexed, but con- 
tinued to listen, as was his constant 
habit, without interrupting the 
speaker, who continued (with the 
exception of certain eulogiums on 
Mr. Meadows’s character as a parish 
priest) in a straightforward way till 
all was told, and then his lordship 
said,— 

“T wish, my dear sir, that you 
had arrived only three hours earlier ; 
it would have saved me some little 
anxiety, which perhaps I ought not 
to feel as I have acted conscien- 
tiously ; but in these times our ac- 
tions are so closely watched and our 
best intentions so ungencrous!y mis- 
construed by the enemies of the 
church, that really I must reflect on 
what course to pursue in an other- 
wise plain case, concerning which I 
may, perhaps, by and by, request the 
favour of your advice. In the mean- 
while, let us to the business in hand! 
The notes in question were not sent 
by me, nor have I any knowledge of 
the transaction. Alas, that is not 
all! I will be candid with you, and 
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confess that, notwithstanding all I 
have heard and the little I have 
seen of Mr. Meadows, the high opi- 
nion I had formed of him is griev- 
ously shaken by his evident intimacy 
with such a character as this man 
Downer seems to be, even from your 
description. Nay, nay, my dear sir, 
do not smile in that light way! 
You are, I know, more of what is 
called ‘a man of the world’ than 
myself; you know more of it and its 
ways, and if we were speaking of a 
layman I might defer to your opi- 
nion, or decline to give any of mine 
own; but the character and conduct 
of a clergyman to whom I proffer a 
friendly, helping hand, even as unto 
a brother, must be, like that of 
Cesar’s wife, without suspicion or 
reproach.” 

“And such is that of Mr. Mea- 
dows, my lord!” said the doctor, 
warmly; “and I trust your lord- 
ship will allow me to claim for him 
the plea of that inexperience in the 
world’s ways which you, with so much 
less justice, attribute to yourself.” 

“You are a kind advocate, doctor, 
and perhaps deem me to be a stern 
judge; but I really am at a loss to 
conceive how a gentleman of high 
classical attainments and good na- 
tural abilities could receive such a 
person into his house and afterwards 
associate with him in London with- 
out, to say the very least, suspectin 
his real dherester:” Sia 

“T verily believe that he enter- 
tained not the least suspicion at the 
time; and what you are pleased to 
term my knowledge as a man of the 
world enables me to state from ex- 
perience that there are in the said 
world wolves in sheep's clothing, so 
cunningly put on and worn as to de- 
ceive far more practised eyes than 
those of my worthy neighbour.” 

“ Alas!” exclaimed the bishop, “it 
is even so. Yes, even the shepherds 
themselves. But woe unto the 
shepherd who carelessly admits the 
wolf among his flock! And for him 
who suspects one as it is about to 
enter the fold and yet withholds his 
_—s hand, what shall be said ? 

ly dear sir, excuse me; this matter 


moves me more than, perhaps, you 


can suppose. I must have some time 
for quiet reflection, after which —— 
You will dine with me, of course. 
We will be alone.” 
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“T shall be most happy, my lord,” 
replied the warm-hearted doctor, ac- 
cepting the invitation with unusual 
— as he flattered himself that 

e should be able, during their sub- 
sequent sitting, to remove whatever 
doubts had arisen in the mind of 
his (as he deemed overscrupulous) 
diocesan to the prejudice of the cu- 
rate of Milfield. 

While others were thus taking 
deep interest in his affairs, that gen- 
tleman had been endeavouring to 
dismiss them entirely from his mind. 
When Doctor Barlow left him so 
abruptly in the churchyard he felt 
it necessary to remain there some 
little while in order to shake off a 
certain uncomfortable tingling sensi- 
tiveness yet remaining, in conse- 
quence of what had between 
him and the Bow Street officer. ‘To 
have been suspected and coarsely ad- 
dressed by such a person was an in- 
fliction on his mental feelings some- 
what similar to what might be 
endured by his outward man if 
rudely brought in contact with thorns 
or nettles, and was felt more after- 
wards than at the time. Such, indeed, 
is not unfrequently the case with 
our petty troubles and affronts. We 
are too apt to brood over and nurse 
them till they attain an imaginary 
importance in our own eyes that 
would appear ridiculous to those of a 
disinterested person. 

Our curate, however, had, as pre- 
viously noticed, accustomed himself 
to the shorter and more manly 
plan of stern self-examination, and 
on the present occasion pronounced 
sentence of weak fastidiousness against 
himself, for he argued, “The man 
merely performed his duty, and 
really, after reflection, I must con- 
fess, rather in a milder way than 
might be expected toward one whom 
he considered a criminal. But 
how he could for a moment sup- 
pose me guilty of such an offence 
seems strange, indeed! And wanting 
me as a witness, too! A witness 
about what? Well, I shall not per- 
plex myself by guessing, but wait 
patiently till my kind friend the 
doctor calls again, and in the mean- 
while it will be much better to say 
nothing of the matter to Eliza as it 
might make her uneasy, and could 
not possibly be of any service. There- 
fore, I shall merely tell her that the 
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doctor got into a long conversation 
with the stranger, and so was pre- 
vented from paying her his intended 
visit.” 

Consequently, on his return home, 
the loving husband once more kindly 
mystified his good lady by telling her 
the truth, but not the whole truth, 
and then went forth on his accus- 
tomed visits to his poor and afflicted 
parishioners, duties which occupied 
him during the rest of the eeene 

The dinner at the vicarage that 
day could not, as usual, be styled 
humble, as it consisted of the remains 
of the grand Saturday's entertain- 
ment, and was, in truth, a much 
merrier meal, for the three little 
ones sat at the board and diverted 
their parents by a variety of odd 
questions and remarks, in which the 
parents, of course, discerned many of 
those little delightful, cheering indi- 
cations of expanding intellect which 
are not only a momentary recompense 
for past anxiety, but form a grateful 
addition to the cherished stores of 
memory, to be fondly brought for- 
ward hereafter and serve as the 
groundwork for many a pleasant 
day-dream of the future. 

After dinner each of the children 
had a small glass of wine to drink 
the health of their favourite, Charles 
Hunter, and wish him safe back 
again, for they declared they had 
rather have him with them than “all 
the good things he could send, nice 
as they were.” Then, as this was to 
be their holyday, for the especial en- 
joyment of his bountiful recollection, 
papa and mamma joined with them in 
playing at all sorts of games, and a 
right merry, laughing, and occasion- 
ally uproarious set of five playfel- 
lows they continued to be till the ar- 
rival of a letter, which the curate 
was about to lay aside till they had 
finished a game of forfeits, when he 
perceived that it was franked by the 
bishop. 

° Hush, my dears!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Meadows, “let your papa read 
his letter. Who is it from, Henry? 
Something particular, I know, by 
your looks.” 

“On business, I suppose,” said he, 
with ill-affected calmness, and he 
opened the letter somewhat tremu- 
lously, and to read; but ere 
he had perused half-a-dozen lines, a 
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strange change overspread his coun- 
tenance, and he looked as one gazing 
on something concerning the real ex- 
istence of which he doubted the evi- 
dence of his eyes. 

His affectionate wife started up 
alarmed, and in an instant was be- 
hind him, with her left arm round 
his neck, and her head leaning over 
his shoulder, exclaiming, “ What— 
what is it, Henry ?” 

He made no reply, for his heart 
was then too full for utterance, but 
he passed his right arm round her 
waist and pressed her towards him, 
while she with her right hand at- 
tempted to steady the letter as he 
held it tremblingly, and so they read 
it together. 

It occupied but one side of a sheet 
of paper, but ere she had reached the 
bottom she gasped, “Oh, oh!” and, 
throwing herself upon his neck, 
sobbed convulsively. 

“My dear, dear Eliza,” he ex- 
claimed, “Pray be calm. This 
is ee 

But his own calmness had departed 
from him, and he could add no more. 
The terrified children jumped from 
their seats and came clinging and 
weeping round them, and the eldest 
boy having observed the black seal 
on the letter, shrieked in the shrill 
tone of childhood’s agony. 

“ Tell me, tell me! I know some- 
thing has happened to dear Charles.” 

** No, no, my love!” exclaimed the 
mother, suddenly starting up and 
recalled to herself by that piercing 
cry. “It is good news! Come to 
my arms, my dears; my dear, dear 
children! Listen, and I will tell 
you. Your father is Oh! I 
cannot speak. Henry, you must tell 
them !” 

“You will do it better presently, 
my love. I must leave you now,” was 
all he could say, as he glided out of 
the room to return thanks in secret 
for an event which promised to se- 
cure for him and his family what he 
deemed an ample competency during 
the remainder of his life. 

Little did he dream that the letter, 
which contained the offer of a valu- 
able living and was written in the 
kindest spirit, was at that moment 
the cause of extreme doubt and anx- 
iety to his conscientious and beneyo- 
lent patron. 
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THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 


“From Ushant to Scilly is thirty- 
five leagues,” quoth the well-known 
sea-song of “ Spanish Ladies,” which 
the reader may find at length in Cap- 
tain Marryatt’s still better known 
tale of Poor Jack; and for this piece 
of geographical information, the 
werld in general ought to feel much 
indebted to the author of the song 
aforesaid, forasmuch as we suspect, 
that the Isles of Scilly are popularly 
believed to be certain pernicious 
little rocks somewhere near the 
Land’s End, inhabited (if inhabited 
at all) by afew smugglers and wreck- 
ers, which started up from the sea 
with malice prepense, on the 22d of 
October, 1707, for the purpose of 
wrecking the good ship, Association, 
with the gallant Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel on board, and which have 
since performed the same office for 
many ships of all nations. Cornish 


tradition, indeed, assigus them a dif- 
ferent origin, holding them to have 
formed, in bygone days, a part of the 


mainland of the realm of the royal 
husband of the fair Ysolte, from 
which they were separated by a por- 
tentous inundation which submerged 
the fertile districts between St. Mar- 
tin’s Head and what is now the Land’s 
End, with their forty churches, 
the bells of which (it is said) ma 

still occasionally be heard hemeath 
the vexed and turbid waves of the 
Lethowstowe, or Lioness, as the tract 
of sea thus created has been since 
named. At what precise period of 
chronology this convulsion of nature 
took place, the Cornish antiquarians 
have not informed us: but the date 
may, doubtless, be found in the ar- 
chives of the ancient house of Tre- 
velyan, the progenitor of which (as is 
affirmed by constant tradition) es- 
caped from the catastrophe by swim- 
ming on his white horse from the 
Seven Stones, now a dangerous reef 
of rocks to the north-east of St. Mar- 
tin’s, to the opposite shore at Cape 
Cornwall. In memory of this ser- 
vice, the armorial bearings of that 
knightly race have ever since been 
“gules, ademi-horse argent, hoofed and 


maned or, rising out of water in base 
proper ;” a shield, of which the an- 
tiquity may doubtless be supported 
by proofs equally strong with those 
by which the Cornish family of Car- 
minow satisfied the judges, in the 
famous Scrope and Grosvenor con- 
troversy, temp. Edw. III, that their 
ancestors had borne the contested 
coat “azure a bend or,” from the 
time of King Arthur; “ albeit,” as 
Lysons acutely observeth, “it is 
certain that heraldic bearings were 
not in use till long ufter the days of 
King Arthur.” Many have held 
these islands to be the Cassiterides, or 
Tin Islands, whither the Pheenicians 
of old, and afterwards the Cartha- 
ginians, resorted for that metal, and 
which Strabo describes as ten in 
number, of which one was uninha- 
bited. But this has again been con- 
troverted by others, on the somewhat 
cogent ground that the islands pro- 
duce no tin; and certain it is that, 
with the exception of some slight in- 
dications on Trescow, no traces can 
be discovered that any search for tin 
has ever been made. They are more 
certainly mentioned by other ancient 
writers under the name of Selina, 
which appears identical with their mo- 
dern appellation of Scilly, a name more 
particularly restricted, in these days, 
to a small rocky uninhabited islet 
west of Brehar, which Borlase main- 
tains to have been, in past times, a 
headland of a large island, compre- 
hending the modern ones of Trescow, 
Brehar, and Sampson, now sepa- 
rated, except at neap-tides, by shal- 
low arms of the sea. The name is 
said to have implied, in the ancient 
British tongue, a conger ; but though 
those piscatory abominations cer- 
tainly abound, not only about Scilly, 
but along the Cornish coasts, it can 
scarce be supposed that they would 
be selected as sponsors in preference 
to the fish of delicate flavour and 
comely aspect, both singing fish* 
and fish for salting, of which there is 
nowhere greater variety; and we 
rather incline to the etymology given 
by the learned Dr. Borlase, who de- 


* Fish which are cried fresh through the streets, as mackerel, Xc, are thus called 


in the west of England, 
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rives from sul-leh, “ flat rocks dedi- 
cated to the sun.” And having said 
thus much, we shall leave the two 
important questions, how the Scilly 
Islands became insulated, and how 
they came by their present name, 
to be further discussed by abler an- 
eae and geologists than our- 
selves. 

The Scilly Islands may then be 
described sufficiently for those who 
do not require exact accuracy in 
geological phraseology, as a mound 
or bank of granite about nine leagues 
west-by-south of the Land’s End, 
rising above the sea in the shape of 
numerous rocky islands, between 
which the depth of water is nowhere 
more than thirteen fathoms, and in 
some places scarcely two, while, at a 
short distance from the outermost 
islands, to the north and east, a depth 
is obtained of forty-five fathoms. 
The submarine bank above-men- 
tioned, which may be considered as 
the foundation of the islands, appears 
on that side to terminate abruptly, 
since the Eastern Rocks, as the un- 
inhabited islets nearest the mainland 
are called, are generally lofty and 
precipitous, with the sea between 
them tolerably clear from impedi- 
ments, while the Western Rocks, at 
the other extremity ofthe group, are 
a perfect chevaur-de-frise of sunken 
and half-sunken reefs and rocks, ex- 
tending far out into the open sea, and 
gradually disappearing beneath the 
surface, the scene of the innumerable 
shipwrecks which have made Scill 
a name of fear to those whose path is 
on the waters. The total number of 
islands, islets, and insulated rocks, has 
been stated at more than 100; but 
it is impossible to define it with ac- 
curacy, as many of the rocks are 
covered at high-water, while the 
flats, as the sandy shallows between 
the islands are termed, are, in many 
places, left dry at neap-tides, so as to 
afford a passage on foot from one to 
the other. Of all these, however, 
only six are now inhabited, the 
smallest of which, Sampson, contains 
only two families, though several 
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others, including most of the Eastern 
Rocks, are of sufficient extent to be 
available for pasturage; and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire population * 
belongs to St. Mary's, the largest of 
the group, which is about nine miles 
in circuit, and the harbour of which, 
being at all times accessible through 
one or other of the four inlets by 
which it may be entered, is the chief 
rendezvous for ships driven in by 
contrary winds or stress of weather. 
Its security has been much increased 
within a few years, by the erection 
of a breakwater, extending beyond 
the old pier, built by the Godolphins, 
to a rock, called Rat Island, so as to 
break the current setting in from the 
west; on which side the harbour is 
protected by the fortifications of Star 
Castle, crowning an elevated penin- 
sula, called the Heugh, or Garrison 
Hill, the seaward face of which is 
further defended by an_ extensive 
range of breastworks, which were 
constructed about the middle of the 
last century, and command the ap- 
proach through St. Mary's Sound. 
These lines, as well as the two block- 
houses on Trescow, are visited and 
inspected every year by an officer 
sent from Plymouth; but the only 
garrison at present maintained there 
consists of four artillery invalids, 
whose military duties are confined to 
the cultivation of the castle-garden. 
On a low, sandy bar, connecting 
the Heugh with the main island, 
stands the Scillonian metropolis of 
Heugh Town, containing about 800 
inhabitants, and built almost entirely 
of granite, a solidity of construction 
to which it probably owes its having 
hitherto escaped from being swept 
away by the meeting of the opposite 
seas, which, in a combination of high 
winds and high tides, have some- 
times broken clear across the narrow 
isthmus. The old church, in which 
Sir John Narborough, Captain 
Loades, and the other officers who 
perished with Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
are buried, lies near the beach, about 
a mile distant, but is now dismantled 
and used only for a place of inter- 


* The census of 1841 gives Scilly a population of 2582: St. Mary’s, 1545; Tres- 
cow, 430; St. Martin, 214; St. Agnes, 243; Brehar, 121; Sampson, 29; but, asa 
considerable number of the men are always at sea, it is probable that the present 
amount does not fall far short of 3000. ‘The superficial extent of the islands is about 
4700 acres: 1640 in St. Mary’s, 880 in Trescow, 720 in St. Martin’s, 330 in Brehar, 
besides St, Agnes, Sampson, and the smaller islands, 
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ment, a new church and school-house 
having been built by the present 
lord-proprietor on the landward hill 
east of Heugh Town. Though the 
soil of St. Mary can no longer boast 
the extraordinary fertility ascribed 
to it by Leland, who asserts, in his 
quaint Itinerary, that “if they do 
but cast corn where pigs have routed, 
it will come up,” it is, in general, well 
cultivated and productive; and the 
elms in Holy Vale, near the centre 
of the island, are the only native 
specimens of arborization which, till 
the recent plantations of the present 
lord-proprietor on ‘Trescow, pre- 
served the present Scillonians from 
the same ignorance of the outward 
form of a tree which Lady Chatter- 
ton records in a native of the turf- 
districts in Clare. From the Nor- 
mandy Downs, an open tract of the 
eastern extremity of the island, of 
considerable elevation, and sloping 
down to a shelving, rocky coast, the 
opposite coast of England, from Cape 
Cornwall and the Land’s End to 
: Tol-Pen-Penwith, is visible in clear 
weather :—the foreground is filled 
by the bold and irregular outlines of 
the Eastern Rocks, while beyond 
them, to the south and east, the open 
sea extends clear and unbroken by 
the rocks and reefs which, in every 
other quarter, beset the approach to 
Scilly. On the highest part of the 
Downs are several sepulchral cairns 
or barrows, apparently referable to 
the time of the ancient Britons; and 
remains of a similar character occur 
on many elevated points, not only of 
the inhabited islands, but even of the 
lofty isolated stack of Menawithan, one 
of the outermost of the Eastern Rocks ; 
but no legends or traditions relative to 
these monuments of a past race are 
preserved by the present inhabitants, 
who are nearly all descendants of the 
colonists brought over by the Go- 
dolphins in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century: though they ap- 
pear to have formerly regarded these 
Giant's Graves, as they call them, 
with some degree of superstitious awe, 
as a tempest, which occurred during 
Borlase’s visit, was popularly attri- 
buted to his having violated one of 
these ancient sepulchres. An ex- 
tensive fortification, with a triple 
line of intrenchments, called the 
Giant’s Castle, of which the remains 
may be traced on a rocky and almost 
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inaccessible promontory farther to 
the south, has been assigned, from 
the style of its construction, to the 
Danes, who probably occupied these 
islands as a stronghold during their 
predatory invasions of England; 
and, between Giants’ Castle and 
the Downs, on the low sandy beach 
of the land-locked cove of Porthel- 
lick, is still shewn the spot where 
the body of Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
was found, and carelessly buried, 
though afterwards transferred to 
Westminster Abbey, and which is 
firmly believed to be for ever marked 
by a depression never effaced by the 
shifting of the sand. But this cove 
of Porthellick has lately become 
further remarkable, as the scene of 
an escape from the perils of the sea, 
almost without parallel in the annals 
of navigation. On the night of 
November 16th, 1840, the French 
brig Nerina, of Dunkirk, was dis- 
masted and capsized in a gale, on a 
voyage to Marseilles, about ten or 
twelve leagues S.W. of Scilly. 
The master, with his son and the 
mate, were at the moment in the 
after-cabin, and three others in the 
forecastle, one of whom was drowned : 
the two others, creeping aft on their 
faces, between the keelson and the 
casks of oil, which formed the cargo, 
and which had fallen down on the 
lower deck, succeeded in opening the 
trap-hatch in the cabin deck, and all 
scrambled into the run or lazaretto, 
as the narrow space between the 
keelson and cabin floor is termed. 
In this horrible situation they re- 
mained for sixty hours, allaying 
their hunger b pares the bark 
on the hoops of the casks, and dis- 
tinguishing day from night by the 
light striking up from the sea through 
the cabin skylight beneath them. 
It afterwards ae. that, on the 
afternoon of the second day, the 
wreck was taken in tow for several 
hours by two Scilly pilot - boats, 
which were compelled to abandon it 
from their tow-ropes being broken 
by the heavy sea; but this timely 
aid, of which the imprisoned inmates 
were unconscious, prevented its 
being drifted by the current into the 
open Atlantic; and about midnight 
it struck on the rocks near Porthel- 
lick. The shock stove in the quar- 
ter, and one of the men was thrown 
into the cabin and drowned, but the 
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wreck was soon left high and dry ; 
and a man approaching it at day- 
break, was at first greatly terrified, 
on thrusting his arm into the breach 
in the quarter, at finding his hand 
seized from within, and hearing a 
voice exclaim, “Grace a Dieu, je 
vois un homme a terre:” but, aid 
being procured, the five survivors, 
who would shortly have been 
drowned by the advancing tide, 
were extricated from their fearful 
prison. A considerable portion of 
the cargo was also saved: but the 
French owners, remembering the 
axiom of one of their own writers, 
that “gratitude is a keen sense of 
favours to come,” and, thinking it 
highly improbable that they should 
ever again incur similar obligations 
to the Scillonians, shewed their gra- 
titude accordingly by resisting pay- 
ment of the sum awarded as salvage 
by the lord-proprietor till com- 
pelled thereto by the judgment of 
the Court of Admiralty.* 

From Porthellick and Giants’ 
Castle our route lies along the shore, 
till, after passing Old Town and the 
dismantled church, we reach the 
Pulpit, a platform of rock over- 
hanging the verge of the cliff, and 
provided with a sounding-board, in 
the shape of a huge flat slab of 
granite projecting far over it—a 
locale whence St. Anthony might 
have delivered, with great effect, one 
of his sermons to the fishes. <A 
short mile from the Pulpit brings us 
back to the Heugh Town, leaving on 
our left Peninnis Head, the southern- 
most point of the island; the sea- 
ward face of which presents an im- 
posing front when viewed from the 
deck of a vessel, as it rises from the 
sea sheer and perpendicular to the 
height of sixty or seventy feet ; and 
this massive perpendicular form, it 
may be observed en passant, generally 
characterises the rock scenery of St. 
Mary’s, while the features peculiar 
to the other islands, “non omnibus 
una, nec diversa tamen,” are shewn 


in the huge heaped-up boulders of 
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the Shipman Head on Brehar, the 
rifted needles of Camberdril and St. 
Warna on St. Agnes, and the steep, 
turfy acclivity of St. Martin’s Head : 
giving abundant variety of pic- 
turesque outline to the rocks and 
waters which constitute Scillonian 
scenery. 

A sail of three miles from St. 
Mary’s harbour, under Garrison 
Hill, and through St. Mary’s Sound, 
lands us on the most westerly of the 
inhabited islands, St. Agnes, with its 
neat little church on the beach, com- 
fortable whitewashed houses, and 
flourishing clover-fields, the fertility 
of which is not impaired by the 
inundation of sand, which covers the 
eastern face of the other islands. In 
Leland’s time, St. Agnes had re- 
cently been “on ulated, “by this 
chaunce, the whole number of five 
householders that were in it being 
drowned in returning from a mar- 
riage feast at St. Mary’s;” but the 
conviviality which produced this sad 
catastrophe has apparently operated 
as a warning to their successors, as 
the present inhabitants (three-fourths 
of whom rejoice in the name of 
Hicks}) are universally teetotallers, 
and hold little intercourse with the 
other islanders, by whom they are 
regarded as a race in a state of pri- 
mitive unsophistication ; and stories 
are current of St. Agnes’ men, who 
had taken service at St. Mary’s, 
complaining that they could get 
nothing but beef to eat, instead of 
the fish and potatoe diet to which 
they had been accustomed. In one 
point of civilisation they are certain] 
deficient, as there is scarcely a road, 
or even a path, in the island; and 
the unwary stranger, unacquainted 
with the occult modes of communica- 
tion practised by the natives, has no 
alternative but to scramble, as he 
best may, over the stone hedges (or 
walls as they would elsewhere be 
called), at the risk of a fall from the 
giving way of a loose boulder of 
granite—but this deficiency is now 
in the course of amendment. One ot 


* In Boisgelin’s History of the Knights of St. John, a somewhat similar escape is 
related of several knights, from a carrack upset by a typhoon in the harbour of Malta, 
after having remained all night, up to their necks in water, clinging to the keelson. 
A monkey emerging from the hull gave the first intimation that it might also contain 


living human beings. 


t Webber and Woodcock are the only names on Sampson ; Ellis and Pender pre- 


dominate on Trescow ; 


and Nance, Ashford, and Jenkins on St, Martin’s, 
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the lions of St. Agnes, discovered a 
few years since by Sir W. De la 
Beche, is the Punchbowl, a pillar- 
like mass of two blocks of granite, 
some twenty feet high, on the top of 
which is a circular excavation, about 
two feet and a half deep, as regular 
as if formed by tools, and wide 
enough for half-a-dozen persons to sit 
round it—a most desirable location for 
any modern emulator of St. Simeon 
Stylites. Beyond this, on the beach, 
is the wishing-well of St. Warna, 
whose aid is to be invoked by drop- 
ping a pin into the water at the 
moment of forming the wish; but, 
as the sacred fountain was unfor- 
tunately dry at the time of our visit, 
we had no opportunity of testing the 
saint's benevolence. The rocks, 
however, near the well, and at 
Camberdril Point beyond it, at the 
western extremity of the island, made 
some amends for this disappointment, 
being ofa more irregular and world’s- 
end character than any others in 
Scilly, covered with venerable and 
many-coloured lichens, and rifted 
and riven into huge pointed and 
needle-like masses, as if worn from 
their pristine forms by the perpetual 
action of the waves of the Atlantic. 
But the principal object which 
gives importance to St. Agnes, is the 
lighthouse, built in 1680, on the 
highest spot on the island, and fur- 
nished with three revolving burners, 
which, with the light on the Long- 
ship Rocks off the Land’s End, and 
the double light on the Lizard, form 
the principal guides for navigation 
through the perils which beset the 
entrance to the Channel. From the 
gallery at the foot of the lantern, 
which is fifty-two feet from the 
ground, the eye ranges over an 
expanse of sea, studded with an 
endless succession of rocky islets 
and half-sunken reefs, the resort 
of innumerable seals and puffins, 
which appear to confine themselves 
to this locality, and are rarely 
seen among the eastern islands. 
On the verge of the horizon the line 
of the sky is broken by the dangerous 
group of rocks called the Bishop and 
Clerks, on which it is said to be in 
contemplation to erect a lighthouse : 
nearer, and to the south, lies the 
Gilstone, on which Shovel was lost, 
while the foreground is occupied by 
the picturesque double-turreted roc 
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of Goreggan ; beyond which are Rose- 
vear and Rosevean, two low rocks 
which form the head-quarters of the 
seals, as Malledgvan and Crebawe- 
than do of the puffins (here called 
popes), which, as we shall mention, 
once formed the currency in which 
the rent to the crown for the islands 
was paid. These singular birds, 
whose huge, particoloured beaks and 
large heads give them a strange top- 
heavy appearance on the wing, are 
also joint tenants with the rabbits of 
the low, flat, grassy islet of Annet, 
lying immediately under St. Agnes ; 
but they here, as in other places, la- 
bour under the imputation of seek- 
ing this companionship for the pur- 
pose of expelling their defenceless 
neighbours from their burrows, a 
scene graphically ne in one 
of the vignettes to Yarrell’s British 
Birds, to which we refer our readers 
for further information on the morals 
and manners of the puffins afore- 
said. 

The island of Trescow, anciently 
called Iniscaw and St. Nicholas, which 
lies at a distance of two miles nearly 
north of St. Mary’s, is said by Le- 
land to have been in his time “ the 
biggest of the islettes ;’ which may 
have been the case if the flats which 
now separate it from Brehar and 
Sampson were then (as is probable) 
wholly or in great part dry land; 
though as Leland gives St. Mary’s 
a circumference of only five miles, 
his measurements are, perhaps, not 
much to be depended upon. ‘The 
eastern face of the island, as in St. 
Martin’s and some parts of St. Mary's, 
is covered to a considerable depth 
by an inundation of white granite 
sand, wholly different in its nature 
from, though much resembling in 
appearance, the white sand formed 
of decomposed shells, which fills the 
bays on the north coast of Cornwall, 
and forms, from its value as manure, 
an important article of commerce. 
The site of the abbey, of which no 
remains now exist, except a single 
Norman arch and part of the wall of 
the cloisters, displays the judgment 
usually shewn by monastic bodies in 
the choice of a situation; being shel- 
tered from the sea on the south by 
rising ground, and close to a pond 
well stocked with fish, and half a 
mile in length, the largest piece of 
fresh water in the islands ; on a bank 
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overlooking which, at a short distance 
from the ruins, the present lord 
proprietor has erected his mansion, 
guided, no doubt, in his selection by 
a well-grounded confidence in the 
savoir faire of his predecessors the 
monks. The three éowns of Dolphin 
or Church Town, and Old and New 
Grimsby, are all on the north side 
of the island; between the latter and 
the island of Brehar is the roadstead, 
ealled New Grimsby Harbour, pro- 
tected by a martello tower a fleur 
d'eau, called Oliver's Castle, from its 
occupation by the parliamentarians 
during the siege of Scilly by Blake 
and Ayscue, which is still kept in 
good repair ; but only the foundations 
can be traced of a much more ex- 
tensive fortification on the summit 
of the hill above, popularly called 
King Charles's Castle, though it is 
known to have existed as early as 
the reign of Henry VII., and was 
probably already a ruin in the civil 
wars. here is another blockhouse 
on an elevated point of the beach 
beyond Old Grimsby, but no guard 
is kept either in this or Oliver's 
Castle. Not far from Old Grimsby, 
in the face of the cliff, is a remark- 
able cavern called Piper's Hole, one 
of the principal lions of Scilly. The 
mouth, which is accessible without 
much difficulty, by a scramble down 
the cliff, is almost choked by huge 
round boulders of granite rolled in 
by the sea; but after surmounting 
this barrier and passing, by means of 
a boat kept for the purpose, a pool 
of water at a short distance from the 
entrance, the cave expands into a 
regularly arched vault, like the aisle 
of a cathedral, probably from thirty 
to thirty-five feet high, and sixty 
yards in depth from the entrance, 
though the guides call the dimen- 
sions considerably greater. It is ter- 
minated by a low chamber, from 
which there is no apparent exit; but 
tradition affirms that a poodle put 
into a crevice at the end emerged, 
after a considerable interval, with all 
his hair singed off, near Peninnis 
Head on St. Mary's; a strong con- 
firmation, if the poodle had been able 
to relate his adventures during the 
transit, of the Plutonian theory ad- 
vocated by a certain class of geolo- 
gists. - 

Between Trescow and St. Martin’s, 
extending along the western side of 
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the latter island, are St. Martin’s 
Flats, an expanse of the same white 
sand which covers the eastern side of 
Trescow, great part of which is dry 
at low water, though not so com- 
pletely as to afford a passage between 
the two islands. ‘The scenery of St. 
Martin’s is of a far loftier and bolder 
character than that of Trescow, es- 
pecially on the northern side, where 
St. Martin’s Head rises from the sea 
in an abrupt acclivity of more than 
130 feet; the highest point in the 
islands except the Telegraph Hill in 
St. Mary’s, which is 144 feet from 
the level of the sea. At some dis- 
tance to the N.E. of the headland, 
the sea breaks over the dangerous 
rocks called the Seven Stones; and 
on its highest point stands the Day- 
mark, a hollow mass of masonry, 
forty feet high, with a conical roof, 
erected as a guide for navigation in 
1683 by a merchant named Ekins, 
who resettled the island, which, for 
some reason, had been deserted by 
allitsinhabitants. St. Martin’s Head 
commands to the right an extensive 
prospect of the Eastern Rocks,—N or- 
nour, with its three rocky pinnacles, 
joining Great Ganilly at low water ; 
Innisvouls, Ganinick, and others with 
names equally uncouth to an ear 
unuzed to Cornu- British, among 
which is conspicuous the lofty stack 
of Menawithan, which rises to a per- 
pendicular height of more than 
seventy feet, and produces the best 
samphire in the islands, though it is 
also found in considerable quantities 
on Trescow ; and easternmost of all 
the huge black rock of Hanjague, 
which, perhaps, from similarity of 
colour, appears particularly attractive 
to the shags and cormorants, who 
maintain exclusive possession, sitting 
in close ranks with their heads from 
the wind, contrary to the usage held 
orthodox by the gulls, who invari- 
ably front the gale. To the left the 
eye ranges from St. Martin’s Head 
over a succession of deep bays stud- 
ded with rocks and backed by abrupt 
cliffs, the whole much resembling 
some of the islands on the coast of 
Norway ; and the seaward side of the 
island, as in Trescow, is deeply buried 
in sand, which, a few years since, 
being blown aside by a long con- 
tinuance of N.W. gales, disclosed the 
boundary-walls of former fields at a 
depth of fourteen feet, “ affording 
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matter strange for stern debates.” 
There are three towns (as they are 
called) on St. Martin’s; and the in- 
habitants, who are famous for their 
skill in the manufacture of kelp, are 
said to be so attached to their own 
island, that nothing can induce them 
to take up their residence in another ; 
and, in sooth, if we were correctly 
informed, that in a population ex- 
ceeding 200 one bedridden old wo- 
man is the only pauper, they have 
good cause to be content with their 
condition. 

St. Helen’s, the largest of the un- 
inhabited islands, lying W. of St. 
Martin’s, and nearly due N. from 
Trescow, was anciently called St. 
Elid’s or St. Lyde’s, from being the 
reputed burial-place of a saint of that 
name ; “ where, in times past,” says 
Leland, “ at her sepulchre, was great 
superstition.” It was formerly cul- 
tivated and inhabited; at present, 
with the exception of sheep turned 
to graze, the only denizens are rab- 
bits and rats, the latter living au 
naturel in burrows of their own for- 
mation. The foundations of St. 
Lyde’s chapel, as well as the boun- 
dary walls of the fields, may still be 
traced ; but the only modern edifice 
is a building erected for a lazaret, 
during the prevalence of the Asiatic 
cholera in 1832; but the Scillo- 
nians, by rigorously interdicting 
all intercourse with Cornwall, where 
the disease was committing fear- 
ful ravages, succeeded in warding 
off the visitation of the scourge, a 
valuable fact for the contagionists. 
During this embargo, it is related 
that an attorney's clerk in red-hot 
haste arrived at Penzance from Lon- 
don, charged with some pressing 
legal matters requiring a personal 
interview with persons at Scilly. 
Though warned of the quarantine, 
he chartered a Mount’s Bay fishing- 
boat, the only means of conveyance 
procurable, and, beating up against 
an unfavourable wind over the turbid 
waves of the Lethowstowe, reached 
Scilly on the evening of the follow- 
ing day half dead with fatigue and 
sea-sickness; but, on attempting to 
enter the harbour, he was encoun- 
tered by the guard-boat, whose crew, 
with levelled muskets, forbade the 
approach of the infected craft; en- 


treaties and threats of the terrors of 


the law were powerless against the 
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fear of the cholera, and he had no 
alternative but to find his way as he 
best might back to Penzance. Whe- 
ther he survived his sufferings, or 
what reception he met with on re- 
turning re infecta to his employers, 
the Scillonian chronicles give us no 
information. 

From the summit of St. Helen’s, 
which rises to a considerable eleva- 
tion, a bird’s eye view may be ob- 
tained in clear weather comprehend- 
ing nearly the whole extent of the 
islands and the adjacent rocks; and 
here, or on the Sampson Hill of 
Brehar, a Scillonian Beckford might 
rear a tower whence the range of his 
ken would at once include, and be 
bounded by his insular territory. 
Under St. Helen’s, and nearer St. 
Martin’s, is the picturesque green islet 
of Teon, which the lord-proprietor 
has lately colonised with white rab- 
bits; from the attraction probably 
of whose society it has also become a 
general rendezvous for the herons, 
numbers of whom may be seen, with 
their heads drawn in between their 
shoulders in their usual attitude of 
contemplation, on Teon and the 
Lizard Point opposite on Trescow. 
A sort of etiquette seems, indeed, to 
be observed between the different 
races of the feathered tribes, in re- 
gard to their local arrangements ; 
the puffins, as we have already ob- 
served, confining themselves almost 
entirely to the Western Rocks, while 
the head-quarters of the cormorants 
are fixed in the east : the picturesque 
castellated rock of Guthers, midway 
between Trescow and St. Martin’s, is 
exclusively possessed by the gulls, 
while Teon is the usurped domain of 
the herons. After passing Teon, on 
our course from St. Martin's, the 
noble pile of rocks called Menawore, 
rearing itself in two lofty, perpen- 
dicular masses, like the towers of a 
minster, emerges from behind St. 
Helen’s, with the long reef of the 
Golden Ball in front, and Round 
Island to the north; till, threading 
our way through the needle’s eye of 
St. Helen's Gap, beset on all sides 
with rocks and reefs, sunk and ap- 
parent, into St. Helen’s Pool, we find 
ourselves again coasting the northern 
shore of Trescow. Shipman Head, 
the northern point of Brehar, now 
opens upon our view; and, after 
doubling the N.W. point of Trescow, 
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and running through Grimsby Sound, 
we pass between Oliver’s Castle and 
the massive stack of Hangman’s 
Island,* chequered by the piebald 
plumage of innumerable seapies, and 
land on the wide sandy beach under 
the Church of Brehar. 

It has already been noticed as 
probable that the islands of Brehar 
or Bryher, and Sampson, were at no 
very remote period united to Tres- 
cow, from which they lie nearly due 
W.; and even at the present day the 
Trescow Flats, as the sandy shallows 
between them are termed, are so 
nearly dry at neap-tides, that the three 
islands may be reached from each 
other on foot. Sampson, which lies 
S. of Brehar, is a small island con- 
sisting of two rocky hills, with little 
cultivation, and inhabited by only 
two families, who subsist — 
by the manufacture of kelp; but 
Brehar, which consists of several de- 
tached hills of considerable elevation, 
commands from several points, and 
particularly from the southern- 
most or Sampson Hill, more exten- 
sive and varied prospects than any 
other of the islands, ranging to the 
east over the whole extent of ‘Tres- 
cow, with St. Martin’s Head in the 
distance ; while immediately to the 
west lies the rock of Scilly with its 


Biggal,} and the massive stack of 


Mincarlo farther to the south ; and 
St. Agnes with its lighthouse, Star 
Castle and Heugh ‘Town on St. 
Mary’s, fill up the circle to the south. 
The Shipman Head, which forms the 
northern point of the island, isthe most 
striking assemblage of rocks in Scilly, 
with the exception of Peninnis on 
St. Mary’s, from which it wholly 
differs in character, consisting in 
huge masses of granite piled on each 
other, and gradually sloping down 
from a considerable height like the 
Land’s End in Cornwall; but access 
to the extreme point is intercepted 
by a narrow fissure, or gully, through 
which the sea bursts. And having 
now completed our cireuit of the 
islands, it remains to give some ac- 
count of their past and present his- 
tory and condition. 
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The first mention of the Scilly 
Isles in English history is in the 
reign of Athelstan, by whose fleet 
they were occupied after the final 
subjugation of the Cornishmen in 
938. Not long after the Conquest 
we find all the tithes, “ particularly 
of rabbits,” with all wrecks cast on 
shore, granted by Reginald, Earl of 
Cornwall, natural son of Henry L, 
to the monks of St. Nicholas, or 
Trescow, who either then were, or 
soon after became, dependent on the 
Abbey of Tavistock,—a grant which 
was confirmed by Edward I. in 1302, 
with reservation to the crown of 
* gold, whale, scarlet cloth, and for 
masts,” found in wrecked vessels ; and 
was enjoyed by the Abbey of Tavis- 
tock till the Reformation. But the 
insecurity of the islands, from the 
frequent plundering visits of passing 
vessels, was a continual subject of 
complaints from both the monks and 
the laity; and Ranulph de Blanc- 
minster, who then held them under 
the king, as Earl of Cornwall, for an 
annual payment of “6s. 8d., or 300 
puffins, at Michaelmas,” was charged 
to maintain twelve armed men for 
their defence in the Castle of Ennor, 
or St. Mary’s (Enmore, Innismore, 
the Great Island). ‘This slender 
guard was, however, insufficient ; for 
by an inquisition in 1484, their an- 
nual value is rated at, “in time of 
peace, 40s. ; in time of war, nothing.” 
And Leland, in his Jtinerary, in the 
early part of the following century, 
says that,— 

‘“‘ Few men be glad to inhabite these 
islettes for all the plenty, for robbers by 
the sea, that take their catail by force. 
These robbers be Frenchmen and Span- 
iards. One Davers, a gentilman of Wil- 
shir, whos chief house is at Daundesey, 
and Whitington, a gentilman of Gloces- 
treshire, be owners of Scylley ; but they 
have scant 40 markes by yere of rentes 
and commodites of it. Iniscaw longed 
(belonged) to Tavestoke, and ther was a 
poor celle of two monkes of Tavestoke. 
Sum caull this Trescaw.” 


These joint tenants, as we find 
from Borlase, had acquired the islands 
through heiresses from the family of 


* So called, it is said, from the execution of a parliamentarian soldier during the 
siege of Scilly by Blake and Ayscue. 

t A term used in Scilly to designate a small rock in the immediate vicinity of a 
large one, from the Cornu-British Big (in Gaelic Beg) small ; Menawithan, Mincarlo, 
and many other rocks, have each their Biggal. 
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Colshull, which held them during 
the whole of the fifteenth century ; 
but their tenure was not of long 
continuance, as in 1548 it was one of 
the charges on which Thomas Lord 
Seymour was summarily beheaded 
by his brother the Protector, that he 
had “ gotten into his hands the strong 
and dangerous Isles of Scilly, bought 
of divers men.” But the grant of 
the islands by Queen Elizabeth in 
1570, to Francis Godolphin, the head 
of a family possessing large estates in 
Cornwall, and then lord-lieutenant 
of the county, raised them at last 
from this distressed condition. “ And 
from this time,” says Borlase, “ we 
may date the recovery of these is- 
lands, little colonies = great em- 
pires) having their sickly times, from 
which they are sometimes restored, 
and in which they sometimes ex- 
pire.” 

The erection of Star Castle for the 
protection of the harbour, which was 
completed in 1593, gave promise of 
security from the depredations to 
which the islands had hitherto been 
exposed, “ and the interest and popu- 
larity of the Godolphins uniting with 
the convenience of the situation, 
brought here such a number of peo- 
ple that all notice of the old inhabit- 
ants was soon lost. This was 
a new beginning, as it were, to the 
settlements at Scilly, . . and from 
its first grant to the Godolphins it 
has been gradually rising.” Carew, 
in his Survey of Cornwall, in 1602, 
describes the fortifications of St. 
Mary’s as having been “reduced to 
a more defensible plight by her ma- 
jesty’s order, and governed by the 
fore-remembered Sir Frauncis Go- 
dolphin, who with his invention and 
purse bettered his plot and allowance, 
and therein hath so tempered strength 
with delight, and both with use, as it 
serveth for a sure hold and a com- 
modious dwelling.” The govern- 
ment, thus prosperously administered, 
continued to be held by the descend- 
ants of Francis Godolphin, and in its 
civil wars Star Castle was garrisoned 
and held for the crown by his grand- 
son of the same name, who, like most 
of the Cornish gentry, was a devoted 
adherent of the royal cause. On the 
advance of the parliamentarians into 
the west after the battle of Naseby, 
the Prince of Wales, who had then 
been for some time at Pendennis 
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Castle, finding all hopes of resistance 
rendered vain by the disunion of his 
followers, resolved, by the advice of 
his councillors, who feared for his 
personal safety, to seek a temporary 
refuge in Scilly, which he reached 
March 4, 1645-6, and was speedily 
joined by Hyde, afterwards the chan- 
cellor Geshaun. whose famous his- 
tory was commenced during his resi- 
dence here. But the arrival on April 
11th of the lords Capel and Hopton, 
with the disastrous news of their 
having been obliged to capitulate to 
Fairfax, shewed that the islands 
would not long afford a secure asylum 
to the heir of the tottering throne. 


‘At which time, likewise arrived a 

trumpeter from Sir Thomas Fairfax with 
such a message from the parliament to 
the prince as might well be called a 
summons rather than an invitation. 
The next morning, being Sunday, a fleet 
of about twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
sail of ships encompassed the island ; but 
within three or four hours, by a very 
notable tempest, which continued two 
days, they were dispersed.” 


Thus delivered from the presence 
of his enemies, the prince lost no time 
in making his way to Jersey while 
the sea was clear, and the islands were 
shortly afterwards surrendered by 
composition to the victorious repub- 
licans, the commons passing a vote, 
January 4, 1646-7, “That Mr. Go- 
dolphin, governor of Scilly, upon his 
surrender of that island, with all 
forts, &c., should enjoy his estates 
and be free from arrests for any acts 
of war.” 

But at the moment when the royal 
standard was vailed in every other 
part of England, it was rehoisted in 
Scilly by Sir John Grenville (after- 
wards Karl of Bath), who, shortly 
after the execution of the king, 
landed, with a handful of men, at St. 
Mary’s, and seized Star Castle, where 
he proclaimed Charles II. He was 
TT joined by a number of dis- 
banded soldiers and ruined cavaliers, 
who, from this central position be- 
tween the British and Irish Chan- 
nels, inflicted, by their privateers, 
considerable damage on commerce,— 
shewing, probably, but little respect 
for the rights of nations. Tor nearly 
three years this contumacious band 
of malignants set the Republic at 
defiance from their insular strong- 
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hold; but, in the spring of 1652, a 
considerable armament was fitted out, 
under Blake and Sir Ayscue, for 
their reduction; while St. John and 
Strickland, the envoys of the Long 
Parliament at the Hague, were in- 
structed to demand of the States- 
General (the relations between which 
and the English Commonwealth were 
at that time precarious) an explana- 
tion ofthe movements of Van Tromp’s 
squadron, which was approaching 
Scilly, with the design, as was sus- 
pected, of occupying the islands, 
under plea of reprisals for some 
Dutch vessels which had been de- 
tained by the royalist cruisers.* 
Meanwhile, Blake and Ayscue had 
occupied Trescow and Brehar with 
little resistance, the garrison, to the 
number of 600 men, withdrawing to 
St. Mary’s, and erected the battery, 
now called Oliver's Castle, for the 
protection of their shipping in 
New Grimsby harbour. The whole 
Royalist force, to the number of 
1600 men, was now collected in Star 
Castle, which still held out for two 
months, till the failure of their pro- 
visions compelled them to capitulate 
in June. About half their number 
had previously escaped to France ; 
the remainder, the greater part of 
whom were officers, became prisoners 
of war, having thus gained for Scilly 
the glory of being the last corner in 
the British dominions which sub- 
mitted to the rule of the usurper. 
The condition of the islands, a few 
years after the Restoration, is de- 
scribed in the narrative (by Count 
Lorenzo Magalotti) of the travels 
of Cosmo de Medicis, afterwards 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, whom the 
misconduct of his consort, Marguerite 
Louisa of Orleans, had driven from 
the court of his father, Ferdinand IT., 
to seek solace in roaming over great 
part of Europe, and who, on his 


* The official communications with the States-general are preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library, Tanner MSS, vol. 54, where also occurs an autograph letter from Blake, 
announcing the success of his first operations :—‘‘ Rt. H®s,Meeting with a Dutch 
vessel bound from the Brill to Bristol, 1 hold it my duty, though in haste, to acquaint 
your H** it hath pleased God to deliver into our hands the isles of Tresco and I5ryer, 
which we took by storm on Friday last with the loss of four men ; our forces all landed 


and their provisions in harbour in New Grimyby. 
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voyage from Kinsale to Plymouth, 
in March, 1669, was forced by con- 
trary winds into St. Mary's, where 
he was received with due honours by 
the governor :— 


** There are here,” it is said, “a very 
great number of small islands and rocks, a 
great part of which are constantly co- 
vered with water, and are the cause of 
more shipwrecks than happen, perhaps, 
in all the other seas of Europe together. 
These islands, which, by modern geo- 
graphers, are called the Sorlings, are by 
the English more commonly known by 
the name of Scilly, and under this de- 
nomination are comprehended the sunken 
ones, as well as the others, which, besides 
St. Mary’s, which is the principal, are, 
St. Martin’s, St. Agnes, ‘I'resco, Bryer, 
Sampson, and St. Helena. On each of 
the two last there is only a single family, 
which, besides an adequate number of 
cattle, cultivate as much land as is capa- 
ble of affording them an abundant sus- 
tenance. All the islands together are 
estimated to contain about a thousand, 
who live separate in small towns, or 
rather assemblages of houses: in St. 
Mary’s there are twelve or fourteen of 
them. * * * The inhabitants are 
comfortable, and follow fishing, fish being 
here in great abundance, and much bet- 
ter than in the Channel; and they like- 
wise cultivate the land, which produces 
wheat and oats in exactly sufficient quan- 
tities for their support. Corn of late 
began to be scarce, from the increase of 
population produced by the marriages of 
the soldiers with the islanders ; but this 
has been remedied for some years past by 
forbidding them to marry. No trees are 
to be found but apple and cherry-trees, 
which were planted a few years since by 
the present governor, and have thriven 
wonderfully ; but on digging the ground, 
there are found a great number of very 
thick stumps of oak, * * * The 
whole government is in the hands of the 
commandant of the fortress, Sir — Godol. 
phin ; and, as he has never been to take 
possession, the whole authority is vested 
in Col. Janowick, a gentleman of Corn. 


I cannot as yet send your H* a 


particular account of all things, having not yet spoken with the commander-in-chief 
of the land forces sithens (since), nor willing to give offence to the stranger” (the 
Dutch vessel) ‘by hindring him in his voiage, and intending as soon as I have had 
conference with the officers ashore to send an expresse to y* H®* with the state of all 
our business. In the mean time, I remain your H* most humble servant, Robt. Blake, 
Abord the Phoenix in the offing of New Grimsby, Aprill 20, 1652,” 
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wall, his lieutenant-governor. ‘The fort. 
ress stands on a hill, which shuts in the 
harbour to the east ; on the highest part 
is a castle, founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
and consisting of two small enclosures ; 
that without having eight turrets, and 
that within four. At the foot of the hill 
on the sea-shore is a circular intrench- 
ment, with embrasures, in which, and on 
the bastions of the fortress, are mounted 
130 very beautiful iron culverins. * * * 
In the late war, the garrison consisted of 
600 men; at present, of 200: the king 
expending annually, for the support of 
the fortress, officers, and garrison, about 
4000l., including the governor’s stipend 
of 2000 crowns, and that of the chaplain, 
which is 400. Twenty soldiers guard 
the castle of Bryer, at the mouth of the 
harbour of Great Grimyby. * * * The 
inhabitants are reckoned ny zealous 
observers of the genuine Anglican reli- 
gion, and the most loyal subjects the 
king has in all the kingdom; as was 
very clearly shewn in the late rebellion, 
when they were the last to surrender to 
the new government, after a long and 
obstinate defence, and after having af- 
forded a secure retreat to the late king, 
after he had been defeated in the battle of 
Worcester.” * 


This description is accompanied b 
a view of Star Castle and “Stell 
Maria,” or Heugh Town, which is 
surrounded by the circular intrench- 
ment above mentioned, of which 
there are now no remains. In other 
respects, it appears nearly as at pre- 
sent; and even two windmills, still 
standing on the hill, are represented 
in their present positions. 

The lord-proprietorship of Scilly 
continued to be vested in the Godol- 
phins till the death, in 1766, of 
Francis, second Earl of Godolphin, 
when it passed, with the other pos- 
sessions of that family, to the Os- 
bornes, through the marriage of his 
only daughter and heiress, Lady 
Mary Godolphin, to the fourth Duke 
of Leeds. But this change of dy- 
nasty was far from propitious to the 
welfare of the Scillonians, who were 
thus transferred from the superin- 
tending care of a patron, resident in 
the neighbouring county, and con- 
nected with them by local interests 
and long association, to a distant pro- 
prietor scarcely conscious of their 
existence ; and the evil effects of the 
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neglect which they now experienced 
were not long in becoming apparent. 
The practice of smuggling increased 
to a great extent ; and when this was 
repressed by the establishment of an 
effective preventive service, their dis- 
tress was at times so great, that sub- 
scriptions were more than once raised 
in England for their relief, particu- 
larly in 1819, when large supplies, 
both in money, provisions, and fishing 
implements, were sent over; and 
these donations, which were con- 
tinued from time to time as late as 
1833, began to be considered as an 
established source of subsistence, so 
as to produce an unfavourable effect 
on the industry of the islanders. 
But a great change for the better has 
taken place since 1835, when, on the 
expiration of the Osborne grant, a 
lease of the islands under the duchy 
was taken by the present lord-pro- 
prietor, who has since resided there 
during several months of every year, 
and exerted himself with much energy 
and ability for their improvement. 
His first measures were directed to 
the suppression of smuggling, in 
which he entirely succeeded ; and the 
condition of the agricultural part 
of the population has been much 
amended by the gradual abolition 
(all the landholders being tenants-at- 
will of the lord-proprietor) of a cus- 
tom, analogous to the Kentish gavel- 
kind, which had been previously car- 
ried to such an extent, that on the 
death of a landholder, not only his 
farm, but every field in the farm, 
was divided among the children, male 
and female sharing alike. The in- 
ternal communications of the islands 
have been much improved by the 
formation of roads, which were almost 
unknown; and the security of St. 
Mary’s harbour has been increased 
by the construction of a breakwater, 
part of the expense of which was 
contributed by the government. For- 
merly, the officiating minister of St. 
Mary’s was the only resident clergy- 
man, the care of the outer islands 
being left to qualified laymen; at 
present, there are also curates on 
Lrescow and St. Agnes, and there is 
a church on each of the inhabited 
islands, except Samson ; but many of 
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the people, particularly on St. Mar- 
tin’s and St. Agnes, are Bryanites, a 
peculiar sect, confined to Cornwall 
and Devon. 

The Scillonian population is, pro- 
bably, at present better cireumstanced 
than any of equal numbers in the 
British islands. Pauperism and crime 
are almost unknown; and, though 
the soil is not favourable to wheat, 
barley is grown in abundance ; and 
their agricultural produce, with their 
fisheries, and the profits derived from 
the manufacture of kelp, supply them 
with abundant means of subsistence. 
Many of the men are employed as 
Channel pilots, and a shipping com- 
pany has lately been formed at Heugh 
Town, whose schooners and brigan- 
tines, built in their own port from 
materials brought from England, 
carry on a considerable and increas- 
ing trade with the Levant and South 
America. Like most islanders, they 
can boast of more than an average 
share of good looks ; but, in features 
and complexion, they, in general, 
resemble the Welsh, and still more 
the Manx, rather than their fair- 
haired neighbours on the opposite 
coast of Cornwall, from whose pro- 
vincial accent, also, they are entirely 
free, speaking with remarkable pu- 
rity both of pronunciation and dia- 
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lect. ‘The climate and air are even 
milder than those of the shores of 
Mount’s Bay; frost and snow are 
almost unknown; and, if a steam- 
communication were opened with 
Penzance, the Scilly Islands might 
probably become the resort of many 
of the invalids who repair thither, 
and who are now deterred by the 
rough passage of the Lethowstowe. 
The only regular channel of inter- 
course with the mainland is at pre- 
sent by a cutter, which makes a 
weekly trip to Penzance, and which, 
till lately, carried the mails; but, in 
consequence of a misunderstanding 
with the Post-office authorities, on 
the subject of an increased rate of 
payment, which had been promised 
if a superior vessel were provided, 
the Scillonians are now left to chance 
for their letters,—a revenue cruiser, 
which for some time carried them, 
having been withdrawn from the 
station. It is probable, however, 
that the communications between 
Scilly and the mainland will ere long 
be reopened, and placed on a per- 
manent footing ; and when this de- 
sirable object shall have been carried 
into effect, we may, perchance, pay 
these Cornish Hesperides yet another 
Visit. 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
No. Il. 


Tue character of John, Duke of 
Marlborough, will be very imper- 
fectly understood by such as think 
of him only as a great military com- 
mander. Doubéless, his merits in 
this respect were of the highest order 
of excellence, yet it is by his com- 
manding temper in all the transac- 
tions of his life, by his marvellous 
self-control, by the faculty which he 
possessed in an extraordinary degree 
of bending others to his own pur- 
poses, not by violence—for whoso- 
ever possesses power, and is resolved 
to use it, may do this—but by causing 
their wills to blend in his own, that 
the hero of Blenheim seems to us to 
be raised, even more than by his 
military talents, above the ordinary 
level even of great men. What- 
ever he bent himself in earnest to 
accomplish in a fair field of open 


controversy invariably came to pass. 
Whether be were dealing with the 
cabinet at home, or with the states- 
general of Holland, or with the em- 
peror, or with the King of Sweden, 
they all, however ill-disposed at the 
outset, came into his views of things in 
theend. Had regard for self been less 
palpably conspicuous in him, or his 
wife been less of an intriguer and a 
Whig, the name of Marlborough 
would have come down to us encircled 
by a halo of the brightest glory. As 
it is, we are constrained to admit 
that there are spots upon the sun’s 
disc, which, if they cannot darken, at 
least chequer and break the light 
that streams from it abundantly. 
The state of parties both in Eng- 
land and Scotland was at the death 
of William III. very curious. Three 
separate factions kept three separate 
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objects in view, and so nice was the 
balance of power among them that, 
except by a coalition between two of 
these, which was all but impracti- 
cable, none of them had the smallest 
chance of carrying the point at which 
it drove. The Whigs, to whom the 
late king had, in the latter portion of 
his reign, surrendered himself, are 
charged by the Tory writers of the 
day with aiming at the overthrow of 
the monarchy. This, if the expres- 
sion be understood in a literal sense, 
is clearly an error; for the Whigs 
were then, as every genuine Whig 
still continues to be, great sticklers 
for the forms and pomp of aon 
But the authority of the monarch, 
the rights and prerogatives of the 
crown, found no favour in their eyes. 
They wished to keep the substance of 
power in their own hands, and to 
give the shadow to the sovereign. 
Accordingly, we do them no wrong 
when we assert that, having broken 
the line of succession once, they were 
ready, should the necessity appear to 
them to have arisen, to break it 
again; and that both they and King 
William entertained serious thoughts 
of passing over the Princess Anne 
altogether and going at once to 
Hanover for his majesty’s successor, 
scems now to be generally admitted. 
The suddenness of William’s death, 
however, prevented their plans from 
being matured, and the act of settle- 
ment continuing unrepealed, left 
Anne without any competitor for the 
vacant throne whom the Whigs, at 
least, could acknowledge. 

The Jacobites, on the other hand, 
having persuaded themselves that 
William alone stood between the 
head of the house of Stuart and his 
rights, saw with surprise these rights 
placed in abeyance by the very per- 
son through whose agency they had 
expected a different result to have 
been effected. ‘They were, therefore, 
exceedingly displeased for a while ; 
but a little calm reflection sufficed to 
allay this ill-humour, and, with the 
exception of a few of the more vio- 
lent, they threw their weight as a 
party into the scale of the Tories. 
They acknowledged Anne as their 
legitimate sovereign, and served her 
faithfully. At the same time, they 
professed to believe, and probably 
did believe, that Anne desired to be 
regarded only as a locum tenens for 
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her brother. They even calculated 
the precise moment, when, having re- 
conciled the houses of parliament to 
the measure, she should resign in the 
Pretender’s favour; and it is by no 
means certain that they kept her in 
ignorance of these speculations, or 
that she experienced or pegeeeet the 
smallest displeasure with them. 

Meanwhile, the Tories assented 
heartily to the arrangement as it 
was made. The crown, they con- 
tended, had fallen very nearly into 
the old channel again. Instead of a 
foreigner, related indeed to their 
princes, but not come of the royal 
stock, they had upon the throne the 
daughter of their late sovereign, 
whose hereditary title, supposing her 
brother out of the way, was un- 
doubted, and whose attachment to 
the Protestant Church, as by law 
established, could not be called in 
question. ae might regret in se- 
cret that so disastrous a precedent 
as the discrowning of kings by act of 
parliament should have been esta- 
blished, but they admitted in public 
that the misfortune was inevitable ; 
and they believed, or professed to 
believe, that the sting of the mea- 
sure was drawn now that the daugh- 
ter of James II. sat upon the throne. 
How far at this stage of public 
affairs they took any account of what 
might happen after Anne should have 
paid the debt of nature is uncertain. 
The probabilities are that they did 
not carry their foresight to this ex- 
tent; at least, if they did, care was 
taken not to make any public display, 
either of their views or their feel- 
ings, on the subject. 

The political opinions of Marlbo- 
rough were decidedly Tory. He was 
anxious to maintain the authority of 
the crown, and, as much as possible, 
to preserve the hereditary succession ; 
but he does not appear to have been 
carried at any moment after the ac- 
cession of Anne into Jacobitism. 
What he might have assented to had 
the exiled sovereign survived his 
son-in-law it is hard to say; but to 
have the throne filled by a creature 
of his own satisfied all his scruples, 
and he supported the queen cordially 
without caring to look beyond her. 
Anne, in return, gave him her un- 
bounded confidence. She adopted 


his views in all matters of state, and 
took to her councils the men whom 
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she believed to be the most acceptable 
to her favourite, so that he set out to 
assume the command of the allied 
armies strong in the assurance that 
whatever the resources of Great Bri- 
tain could afford would be placed at 
his disposal. 

The campaign of 1702 led to no 
important results. The French en- 
tered upon it with inadequate num- 
bers; the allies had not yet learned 
either to concert their plans or exe- 
cute their measures effectively. Marl- 
borough, anxious to bring matters to 
the issue of a battle, was thwarted and 
restrained, and compelled to waste a 
precious summer in carrying on 
sieges. He reduced Venloo, Rure- 
mond, and the citadel of Liege; and 
having opened the navigation of the 
Maese, and established a communica- 
tion with Maestricht, put his troops 
into winter quarters. It was on his 
return from the latter place to the 
Hague that he had well-nigh fallen 
into the hands of a French partisan 
officer, who, issuing from Guelder in 
the night, surprised the boat in 
which j was embarked and plun- 
dered it of all the money and yalu- 
ables on board. In these days we 
smile while we read of passports 
granted by the commanders of hostile 
powers, by virtue of which officers of 
the highest rank were enabled to 
journey through the enemy’s lines 
without risk of detention or molest- 
ation. And we are scarcely less 
amused by the regularity wherewith 
the commanders-in-chief themselves 
were accustomed, so soon as the wea- 
ther began to break, to distribute 
their forces here and there for shel- 
ter, and themselves to withdraw, that 
they might enjoy the festivities of 
their respective capitals. Yet were 
such customs greatly to be com- 
mended in many respects. They 
softened the horrors of war, and 
cherished among opposing armies a 
spirit of generous forbearance, such 
as Europe has not known since the 
French revolution laid the axe to the 
root of chivalry and good breeding 
among the most warlike people in 
the world. On the present occasion, 
however, it appears that Marlbo- 
rough had considered it beneath his 
dignity to provide himself with a 
French passport. He must have 
been carried off in consequence, had 


not a servant, named Gell, put into 
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his hand in the dark a safe-conduct, 
granted on a former occasion to Ge- 
neral Churchill. On so delicate a 
hinge turned at that moment the 
fate of Europe, for had Marlborough 
been lost to the coalition, as yet im- 
perfectly knit together, there is no 
telling where the progress of French 
ambition would have been arrested. 

Marlborough reached London in 
safety, where the queen received him 
with open arms. He was created 
Marquess of Blandford and Duke of 
Marlborough per saltum, thus re- 
versing in the order of his advance- 
ment the measure which was meted 
out to the Duke of Wellington ; for 
whereas the latter first earned his 
dukedom and then obtained it, after 
many years of warfare and exceeding 
glory, the former was advanced to 
the highest dignity of the state in 
anticipation, so to speak, of the bene- 
fits which he was expected to confer 
upon his country. That these anti- 
cipations were not frustrated is most 
true. If he worked for his wages 
after he had received them, the hero 
of Malplaquet worked well; but it 
cannot be denied, at the same time, 
that he was singularly fortunate in 
having honours and power thrust, as 
it were, upon him at the opening of 
his career. 

Marlborough, though high in the 
favour of the sovereign, was not at 
this time equally in favour with the 
country. ‘The Whigs, believing that 
he had betrayed them, entertained 
towards him a strong personal dis- 
like. The Jacobites, aware of the 
endeayours which the court of St. 
Germains was making to bring the 

uecn, through his influence, into 
their views regarding the succession, 
chafed, and not without reason, over 
his duplicity. I€ was known to many 
that Colonel Sackville, the prince's 
agent, had proposed a marriage be- 
tween the son of James Il. and 
Marlborough’s third daughter ; and 
Marlborough, the most ambitious of 
men, was understood to listen with 
complacency to the overture. On 
the other hand, the adherents of the 
family of Hanover formed a scheme 
to marry Marlborough’s daughter to 
the electoral prince, afterwards 
George II. Now, though nobody in 
these days will charge such devices 
as crimes on the great man who was 
the subject of them, it is past dispute 

P 
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that they contributed to vate 
the ey of one whose ex- 
treme love of money led him into 
the perpetration of many meannesses, 
or of acts which were regarded as 
meannesses in the age in which he 
lived. And this it was which in- 
duced the House of Commons, Tory 
as it might be in its principles and 
feelings, to refuse the permanent 
grant of 5000/. per annum out of the 
revenues of the post-office, which the 
queen proposed to settle upon him 
and his heirs for ever. The earl be- 
came a duke, and the queen, by the 
exercise of her prerogative, supplied 
the means of supporting this increase 
to his dignity during her lifetime. 


But the request to the House of 


Commons that by a vote of that as- 
sembly her gift should be rendered 
perpetual, met with so much opposi- 
tion that, at the desire of the duke 
himself, it was withdrawn. 

It was at this stage in his career, 
within three months of his advance- 
ment to the highest place in the no- 
blest peerage in the world, that 
Marlborough sustained a loss which 
he long and bitterly deplored in the 
death of his only surviving son, the 
Marquess of Blandford. That young 
man, whose talents and temper gave 
promise of the highest excellence, 


died at Cambridge of an attack of 
small-pox, in the eighteenth year of 


his age, and left his father well-nigh 
broken-hearted. Happily for his 
grace, the season of active operations 
was returned, and in the constant 
employment of his thoughts which 
the progress of the campaign afforded, 
the bereaved father found the means 
of escape out of himself. 

The campaign of 1703 was not, 
however, upon the whole, either more 
glorious or more favourable in its 
results to the cause of the allies, than 
that of 1702. Like this latter, it was 
a campaign of sieges, only one par- 
tial battle having vad fought in the 
field, of which the advantages rested 
with the French. To be sure, Bonn, 
and afterwards Huy, and Limburg, 
and Guelders, were all wrested from 
the enemy; but, besides that these 
latter were in a very dismantled state, 
it may be doubted whether the French 
were not gainers by their capture, in- 
asmuch as the necessity of shutting 
up an army in places neither worth 
the cost nor capable of defending 
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themselves was averted. Meanwhile, 
the Elector of Bavaria, Louis’s faith- 
ful ally, was making great progress 
in the heart of Germany; and a 
formidable insurrection in Hungary 
distracted the emperor’s councils and 
spread devastation and alarm to the 
gates of Vienna. The Duke of Sa- 
voy likewise, though he had deserted 
the cause of the French, effected 
little for that which he had been in- 
duced to espouse. He risked some 
movements on the Upper Rhine, and 
sustained a reverse, of which the 
consequences might have been fatal 
had the victors followed up their 
blow with sufficient rapidity. But 
those were not days of rapid move- 
ment, except where Marlborough 
commanded in person. On the con- 
trary, the system of acting always 
from some settled base, whence, exten- 
sive magazines being established, sup- 
plies might be regularly drawn, was 
carried to such a ridiculous extreme 
that generals were often as reluctant 
to pursue advantages as to seek deci- 
sive battles. Hence it came to pass 
that the emperor escaped, as if by a 
miracle, from a position of greater 
hazard than that in which, after the 
loss of the battle of Austerlitz, his 
successor Ferdinand stood. For the 
elector was not a Napoleon, nor 
Villars a Massena, nor Tallard a 
Soult. They were all satisfied to re- 
duce second-rate towns, wherein to 
lay up their stores and establish 
their m: ines, instead of marching, 
as after the victory of Nenburg they 
might have done, with ease, upon 
Vienna, and dictating a peace in the 
summer palace at Shonbriin. 

The obstinate perverseness of the 
allies occasioned, during this cam- 
peign, a good deal of vexation to 

farlborough ; and there were symp- 


toms of wavering in the government 
at home, which caused him scarcely 


less annoyance. Already was the 
war, or the manner of conducting it, 
going out of favour with the English 
nation. To the Jacobites it had 
always been distasteful; for in Louis 
XIV. they reposed a degree of trust 
of which he was not worthy, and 
a regarded every effort that 
was made to cripple him as a blow 
struck at the restoration of the house 
of Stuart. The Tories, in like man- 
ner, though they did not go quite so 
far, demurred to the policy on which 
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Eugland continued to act, chiefly be- 
cause it originated with King William. 
And the Whigs, the great promoters 
of the war at the outset, and still in 
their hearts approving of it, began, 
being out of office, to clamour about 
the expense, and to recommend that 
England should play a less prominent 
part init. They were for husband- 
ing the resources of the country— 
the same cry which their successors 
raised during the height of the strug- 
gle with Napoleon ; they would have 
withdrawn every man from the Con- 
tinent if they could, and satisfied 
themselves with making increased 
exertions at sea. Meanwhile, Lord 


Nottingham, under the pretext of 


equipping an effective auxiliar 
force to be employed in Portugal, 
prevailed on his colleagues to demand 
from Marlborough not fewer than 
4000 men, of whom 2000 actually 
quitted Flanders. It was a severe 
trial this, for Marlborough knew, 
as every Officer accustomed to war 
knows, that 1000 seasoned soldiers 
are worth double the number of raw 
troops; and though he yielded, he 
did so in a spirit of honourable dis- 
appointment and remonstrance. The 
following letters will remind the 
reader of several which he may have 
perused among the Wellington De- 
spatches : — 


“ To the Duke of Schomberg. 


‘* Camp at Val Notre Dame, 
** Aug. 30, 1703. 


“ My Lord,—I have received the ho- 
nour of your grace’s letter of the 3d 
instant, and, though I had before given 
my opinion to my Lord Nottingham, 
considering the loss that must neces- 
sarily accrue upon the disposal of the 
troops, and the difficulty (if it should be 
thought fit) of replacing a seasoned re- 
giment in this country, that I thought 
the service might be much better sup- 
plied by Col. Hervey’s regiment, with 
drafts out of the other regiments in Ire- 
land. Yet, however, I shall the more 
readily submit to the orders I shall re- 
ceive from England, since I find it is 
your grace’s inclination; for I dare say 
no man can wish more success to the ex- 
pedition than I do, as well with regard 
to the public, as out of a particular re- 
spect to your grace; being, with the 
greatest truth and and sincerity, 

“ My lord, your grace’s, &c. 
“ M.” 
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“¢ To Mr. Hail. 
(Same date.) 


‘ Sir,—I have received your letters of 
the 25th instant, and am sorry to see you 
have so little hopes of your negotiation 
at the Hague. I am afraid we put 
greater stress on the treaty with Savoy 
than others do, though it is certainly that 
pr interest to come into the alliance ; 
or it must be very uneasy as well as 
unsafe for him, to have so powerful and 
ambitious a neighbour, as the French 
are, on all sides of him. 

“ The Dutch have hitherto been very 
obstinate in not furnishing more than 
their third to the treaty with Portugal, 
and you will have a hard task to prevail 
with them to do any thing more, I 
confess I cannot think it for the service 
of the public that we should send so 
many troops from this country. How. 
ever, considering the necessity and im 
portance of complying fully with the 
treaty, to give no room to the King of 
Portugal to fall off again, I should rea- 
dily submit to the taking the other 2000 
men from hence, if the States would agree 
to it, in the manner observed; and the 
rather, because it will be no additional 
charge to us, but, on the contrary, a 
saving, if the King of Spain or the em. 
peror do ever reimburse us their quota ; 
but, in this whole matter, you must fol- 
low the instructions you have from 
England ; and I can only advise that 
there be no time lost in settling whatever 
is to be done.” 


This crippling of his means, by 
withdrawing from the army under 
his command so important a force 
as four, or even two thousand sea- 
soned soldiers, was in itself a serious 
mortification to the duke, but it came 
not alone. The Dutch generals, 
Obdam and Slangenburg, had both 
disobeyed his orders, and occasioned 
a severe loss, besides damaging the 
whole plan of his operations, through 
their obstinacy. And the latter was, 
over and above, so intractable and 
violent in his temper, that the duke 
had been obliged to make a repre- 
sentation on the subject, and to de- 
mand redress. But the States, though 
they seemed at first willing to satisty 
these just complaints, permitted them- 
selves to be worked upon by private 
influence ; and, restoring Obdam to 
a command, for which he had shewn 
himself every way incompetent, 
treated Slangenburg as if he were the 

y wronged. Finally, the duke 
learned that Godolphin was bent by 
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the storm, and that he talked of 
os his own views, as to the 

st manner of conducting the war, 
to the clamour of his rivals. Marl- 
borough appears to have lost heart 
at this altogether. Ie rae to 
resign the command of the allied 
armics, and was prevented from doing 
so only by the queen’s positive de- 
claration, that she would not, on any 
account, consent to forego his ser- 
vices. 

The winter of 1703, and the spring 
of 1704, brought on a sort of crisis in 
Marlborough’s fortunes. lad his 
resignation been accepted, the world 
would have probably heard no more 
of him, except that he lived to a 
good old age in the enjoyment of 
the honours and emoluments which 
he had won. His resignation having 
been refused, it became necessary to 
effect some changes in the constitu- 
tion of the cabinet, more especially 
as the strength of the Whigs was 
found to be in the upper house re- 
sistless. We need not stop to remind 
our readers that this session was re- 
markable for an attempt, on the part 
of a Tory House of Commons, to 
revive the bill against occasional con- 
formity, and that the Whig lords 
defeated it. As little is it necessary 
to observe, that Marlborough and 
Godolphin played a very cautious 

rt in the struggle; that, voting 
or the bill, they neither spoke in its 
favour, nor brought the weight of 
the government to sustain it; and 
that, on its rejection, they appended 
their signatures to a protest, which, 
though intended to save their per- 
sonal consistency, put them in the 
wrong with all parties. In particu- 
lar, Lord Nottingham and his clique 
took deadly offence, which was ag- 
gravated by the zeal wherewith the 
Marlborough section in the privy 
council pushed their inquiries into 
the Scottish plot, of the reality of 
which Nottingham affected to be in- 
credulous. The results were, a dail 
increasing lack of confidence on all 
sides ; a disposition on the part of the 
secretary of state to impede and delay 
the work of recruiting ; and, finally, 
a resolution to break up the cabinet, 
by bringing the strife of influences to 
an issue. The trial was made, and 
Marlborough and Godolphin pre- 
yailed. Nottingham resigned, and 
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was succeeded as home secretary by 
Harley. The Earl of Jersey, lord 
of the bed-chamber, made way for 
the Earl of Kent,—not, as was in- 
sinuated, without a good round sum 
having been paid, in order to secure 
the support of the ducal family to 
the new minister. Sir Edward Sey- 
mour likewise was dismissed from 
the office of comptroller of the 
queen’s household; and Mr. Brath- 
waite, an old servant, gave up his 
seals as secretary at war. In the 
room of these gentlemen, came Mr. 
Mansel and Mr. St. John,—the lat- 
ter, sorely against the will of the 
duchess, who foretold that he would 
undermine the persons that now made 
his fortune. But neither Marl- 
borough nor Godolphin paid atten- 
tion to her remonstrances, and St. 
John came into office. ‘Thus a fresh 
impulse was given to the war-spirit 
in the country, and recruiting, both 
for the army and the navy, went-on 
with spirit. Nevertheless, it was in 
the field, more than in the cabinet, 
that Marlborough established his su- 
vremacy over the rival factions. 
lad the campaign of 1704 led to no 
more important results than marked 
the termination of those which pre- 
ceded it, a government so strangely 
composed must have fallen to pieces 
of its own accord. As it was, the 
brilliant successes of their general 
overcame all opposition in parlia- 
ment; and, for awhile, Marlborough 
was omnipotent, both at home and 
abroad. 

It will not be expected of us that 
we should follow this illustrious com- 
mander in the series of movements 
which carried him from the Meuse 
to the Danube, and led to the tri- 
umphs at-Schellenberg and Blenheim. 
We wish that Sir George Murray's 

ublication had thrown a little more 
ight on the details of these opera- 
tions; but it does not. Not one of 
the private letters which Marlbo- 
rough is understood to have addressed 
to Prince Eugene, in recommendation 
of his own views, is inserted ; and we 
are, therefore, left, as heretofore, to 
accept the general statement as true, 
that the plan of the campaign he had 
arranged beforehand with that able 
officer. But, if we miss these, we 
are gratified by finding that one or 
two, such as bring the writer nearer, 
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so to speak, to common men, are 
given. The following to his bro- 
ther indicates the same attention to 
minute things in him which charac- 
terised our own Wellington, and 
without which no leader of an arm 
is fit for the important duties whic 
his situation imposes upon him :— 


* Camp at Great Gootach, 
« June 8, 1704. 


“ Sir,I have no letter from you to 
acknowledge, but you will receive two 
or three of mine from gentlemen of the 
country, who come to assist you in your 
march. This goes now by a gentleman 
from the Duke of Wirtemberg, a velt- 
marshal in the emperor’s army, who has 
a large country in our neighbourhood, 
and deserves all the favour and pro- 
tection we can possibly shew him, which 
I, therefore, earnestly recommend to you, 
Before you advance far into the country, 
I believe you will be attended likewise 
by his highness’s grand marshal, to whom 
I pray you will shew the distinction due 
to his quality and character. Enclosed 
you will receive the names of all the 
villages and their distances you are to 
pass through, which I desire you will 
communicate to M, Ivoy for his better 
guidance. 

“ By a letter I have seen from Col. 
Rowe, he writes that the foot may soon 
be in want of shoes, that they are to be 
had at Frankfort at reasonable rates, and 
that the contractors will send them for- 
ward to Nuremberg ; therefore, I desire 
you will call the commanding officers, 
that you may know the number they will 
want, and thereupon order Colonel Rowe 
to write to Frankfort, that they may be 
hastened to Nuremberg, where we can 
send for them, or order them to come 
forward to us. 

“T hope this warm weather you take 
care to march so early, as to be in your 
camp before the heat of the day.” 


This is the letter of a great man, 
who is not so lost in the contem- 
plation of large operations, as to for- 
get that success in such is entirely 
dependent on the right adjustment of 
petty matters. Every ambitious sol- 
dier lets his thoughts range over 
marches, and positions, and battles, 
and their possible results. Ile alone, 
to whom Nature has given the mind 
of a general, never forgets that with- 
out shoes his infantry cannot move ; 
and that nails and hammers—aye, 
and camp-kettles, tins, and canteens, 
all minister in their own way to the 
success of a campaign. 
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Though his march into the heart 
of Germany delivered Marlborough 
for a time from the vexatious inter- 
ference of the Dutch field deputies, 
he found in the Margrave of Baden, 
the imperial commander-in-chief, a 
somewhat impracticable colleague. 
Ilis own desire was, that Prince Eu- 
gene, with the corps of which he was 
at the head, should co-operate with 
the English against the elector, and 
that Prince Louis should observe 
Villeroi and Tallard, who were in 
Strasburg, preparing to pass the 
Rhine; but Prince Louis would not 
consent. Accordingly, at a meeting, 
which they contrived to hold at Men- 
delshonn, Prince Eugene and he ar- 
ranged that the former should move 
along the Upper Rhine, and that he 
should be reinforced with 9000 in- 
fantry and 1200 cavalry from the 
imperial camp. And as the three 
generals, Marlborough, Louis, and 
Eugene, held precisely the same rank, 
each being commander-in-chief of a 
separate army, it was further settled, 
that, as soon as combined operations 
began, they should wield the chief 
power over the united forces on al- 
ternate days. A curious arrange- 
ment this,;—well sown, one would 
think, with the seeds of misfortune, 
but rendered safe through the tact 
and temper of the Englishman, and 
the generous confidence of the Sa- 
voyard. For the margrave gave into 
it with undisguised reluctance; and 
not more surprised than mortified 
was he when he found that if any 
thing was to be done, requiring 
promptitude and decision in the ma- 
nagement of it, Marlborough was 
sure, by some strange accident or 
another, to be that day in the place 
of eminence. 

Theaffair of Donawert, or Schellen- 
berg, occurred on the 2d of July. 
To bring his troops into action, Marl- 
borough marched not less than four- 
teen English miles; yet he struck 
his blow with vigour and effect, and 
the passage of the Danube was ac- 
complished. Prince Louis felt so 
mortified by the victory, that he no 
longer resisted the suggestions of his 
colleague, that it would be better for 
him to undertake a separate com- 
mand. The consequence was, that 
Eugene and his friend came together, 
while the cross-grained and jealous 
margrave sat down before Ingold- 
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stadt, and besieged it according to the 
established rules of war. And time 
it was such men as Marlborough and 
Eugene should be at the head of 
affairs in that part of the world. 
For Tallard, advancing with a force 
which there was nothing to oppose, 
joined the elector from the Rhine ; 
and, which was even of graver con- 
sequence, provisions and forage were 
both becoming scarce in the allied 
camp. It will be remembered that 
Marlborough broke through, in his 
march from the Meuse, the recog- 
nised custom of moving with enor- 
mous convoys in his train. He 
trusted to the provinces through 
which he passed for his supplies, and 
had nothing else to depend upon, 
when he reached the scene of his 
operations, than the resources of a 
country which soon became ex- 
hausted. To fight a battle was, 
therefore, the great object at which 
he aimed; and it was well for him 
that Eugene, and not Louis, was at 
hand to co-operate with him. 

The Gallo-Bavarian leaders were 
guilty of some gross blunders in this 
campaign. In the first place, they 
ought to have avoided a general 
action altogether, knowing as they 
did that to fight was the game of 
their adversaries. In the next place, 
their dispositions to secure the battle 
of Blenheim were as faulty, as their 
manner of conducting it was inef- 
fective. They formed their line at 
too great a distance from the swamp 
and redoubt which covered their 
front, and, by filling the villages of 
Blenheim and Arclan with troops, 
they gave to the assailants a marked 
superiority in the numbers whom 
they brought fairly into action. On 
the other hand, the military skill 
of Marlborough was conspicuous 
throughout. Hie detected the blun- 
ders which the enemy had committed, 
and gave them no time to seek a 
remedy. Instead of wasting his 
strength, more Napoleano, against 
stone walls, he masked Blenheim with 
a weak corps, and broke through the 
line on his own right of it by dint of 
hard fighting. The consequence was, 
that not fewer than twenty-eight 
battalions and twelve squadrons of 
excellent French troops, after stand- 
ing idle spectators all day, of the 
overthrow of their countrymen, laid 
down their arms at night, and be- 
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came, well-nigh without striking a 
blow, prisoners of war. 

The consequences on the Continent 
of this great victory were the entire 
subjugation of Bavaria, the retreat 
of Villeroi, now in command of the 
French beyond the Loire, and the 
reduction by the allies of Treves, 
Trarbach, and Landau. At home 
the Ultra-Tory party, who had 
clamoured against the march from 
the Meuse, and predicted all manner 
of disasters, were confounded, but 
not silenced. They endeavoured to 
undervalue the importance of the 
achievement ; and shewed, from day 
to day, a more fixed determination to 
oppose the measures of the govern- 
ment. The Whigs, on the other 
hand, courted Marlborough with less 
disguise than ever; and, having the 
duchess with them, plotted and in- 
trigued for the recovery of their in- 
fluence about court. They succeeded, 
in the course of the year, in getting 
rid of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and in filling the place of privy seal 
with the Duke of Newcastle, a per- 
fect creature of their own. Then 
followed a dissolution, then a general 
election, in the management of which 
bribery and corruption were most un- 
scrupulously employed ; and, finally, 
the complete triumph of a faction to 
which Godolphin, in his heart, was 
opposed, al which Marlborough 
could not depend upon, because he 
felt that its chiefs distrusted him. 

It is hard amid the conflicting tes- 
timony that meets us to determine 
how far the Jacobites were or were 
not justified in claiming Marlborough, 
up to this date, as a professing parti- 
san of their own. It is certain that 
this year, whether conscientiously 
satisfied that their cause was bad, or 
alarmed by the decided part which 
they had taken against the cabinet, 
both he and Godolphin espoused with 
zeal the cause of the house of Hano- 
ver, and of the union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, which they had 
heretofore resisted. The Duke of 
Queensbury became, in consequence, 
lord privy seal for the latter king- 
dom ; the Duke of Argyle succeeded 
the Marquis of Tweedale as com- 
missioner to the parliament ; a gene- 
ral change in the inferior departments 
was made; and the whole of the 
privy councillors set aside by Not- 
tingham were, with the exception of 
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Lockhart of Carnwarth, and Sir 
James Fowlis of Collington, restored. 

It is pitiable to look back upon 
the total want of principle which 
characterised the behavour of public 
men in those days. The ministers 
who, while in office, professed Tory- 
ism to an extreme degree, and still 
laboured to keep their party to the 
collar by proclaiming that the Church 
was in danger, vented their spleen 

ainst the sovereign and her ad- 
visers, by demanding that the Prin- 
cess Sophia, as heir-apparent of the 
throne, should be invited to trans- 
fer her residence from Hanover to 
England. The Whigs, on the con- 
trary, whose cry had heretofore been 
that the Protestant succession was 
threatened, resisted this demand; 
but provided for the exclusion of the 
male branch of the house of Stuart 
by the introduction of a regency-bill 
into parliament, which their rivals 
opposed at every stage. In this en- 
deavour the Whigs prevailed, as well 
as in arranging their plans for the 
Union; and the war having again 
become popular, every motion made 
for granting men and money where- 
with to carry it on passed, in both 
large majorities. Thus 
desire to be in power 


houses, by 
the selfis 
urged the two factions mutually to 


stultify themselves. The Tories, 
clamouring for what in their hearts 
they most dreaded, forced forward 
a measure which extinguished the 
last hopes of the exiles, whose battles 
they professed to fight; while the 
Whigs repealed in their regency-bill 
the limitations which the Tories in 
their act of settlement had imposed 
on the succession ; and, with a frank- 
ness which was as little prudent as it 
was agreeable to their previous pro- 
fessions, boasted that they had re- 
stored to the crown all its ancient 
prerogatives. And, finally, Godolphin, 
influenced by his fears, and Marl- 
borough compelled by other con- 
siderations, violated the pledge which 
both had repeatedly given to the 
court of St. Germains ; and, opening 
the treasury to the demands of the 
avaricious and the needy, carried the 
act of Union in the Scottish parlia- 
ment 

There was one nobleman especially 
obnoxious to the Tory party, and 
personally distasteful to the queen, 
whom the faction, now in the as- 
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cendant, determined to bring into 
office. ‘This was the Earl of Sunder- 
land, the Duke of Marlborough’s 
son-in-law; and it is but justice to 
the duke to acknowledge that he not 
only gave no countenance to the 
arrangement, but for awhile resisted 
it. Her ladyship, however, was less 
scrupulous ; and, by dint of sarcasms 
and rude demands, she carried her 
point. But she injured both herself 
and her party in so doing. The 
queen yielded with undisguised re- 
luctance. Harley made no secret of 
his chagrin; and the way was paved 
for that alienation between the 
duchess and her royal mistress, which, 
more than all the intrigues of in- 
triguing statesmen, brought about the 
peace of Utrecht. 

The campaign of 1705 was parti- 
cularly pregnant with mortifications 
and disappointments to the English 

eneral. He had concerted a plan 
or the invasion of France from the 
Moselle, of which operation the base 
was to be rested on the fortresses of 
Treves and Trarbach; and which 
was to be carried on with 90,000 men 
of all arms, commencing with the 
reduction of Saar-Louis in the early 
spring. He had first to combat the 
disinclination of the Dutch to trust 
a portion of the army so far from 
their own frontier ; and next to argue 
with the Margrave of Baden, the 
commander of the Austrian contin- 
gent, whom he failed after all to 
carry with him; for the Margrave 
was more thoroughly out of humour 
than ever; and would enter into no 
arrangements out of which he fore- 
saw, that whatever glory accrued 
would fall to the lot of Marlborough. 
Horses, likewise, and means of trans- 
port, which the smaller German 
States had promised, came in slowly; 
so that the duke found himself, in 
the month of May, with only 30,000, 
instead of 90,000 men on the Moselle, 
and these most inadequately pro- 
vided in things necessary for opera- 
tions in the field. Nevertheless he 
adhered to the arrangements which 
he had made ; and, trusting to a pro- 
mise from Prince Louis, that he 
would join him, passed the Saar. 
Marshal Villars had already taken 
post on the heights of Sierck ; 
and, as his numbers far exceeded 
those of the allies, the latter, desti- 
tute both of battering cannon and 
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adequate means of transport, were 
suabie to form the a of Saar- 
Louis. Meanwhile Villeroi and the 
Elector of Bavaria, having collected 
about 75,000 men, made a dash at 
Meuse, and took possession of Huy. 
They next seized the city of Liege, 
and invested the citadel ; while the 
Dutch general, Overkirk, having but 
25,000 men disposable, was compelled 
to look on, an idle spectator, from 
his camp near Maestricht. There 
was great alarm at the Hague, of 
course; and the return of Marl- 
borough was urgently required, as 
affording the only chance of escape 
from utter ruin. The duke felt that 
this was not a time for hesitation. 
‘Though mortified at the necessity, he 
did not scruple to sacrifice the whole 
of his plans, and the hopes that had 
rested upon them ; and, withdrawing 
from the Saar with equal celerity 
and secrecy, hurried, by forced 
marches, to the relief of Liege. In 
this he succeeded entirely. The 
enemy having failed to bring up their 
heavy guns as soon as they had ex- 
pected, were as yet but little ad- 
vanced in their operations when they 
heard of his arrival at Duren ; wher- 
upon they broke up and retreated 
with all speed to a position of great 
natural strength, and very carefully 
intrenched between Namur and 
Antwerp. Marlborough, therefore, 
turned upon Huy, laid close siege to 
it, forced it to capitulate, and placed 
it once more in a state of defence. 
He fell forthwith upon the enemy’s 
lines, manouvred with exceeding 
skill, forced them in various points, 
and compelled Villeroi to retreat, 
with great loss, behind the Dyke. 
But here again the insuperable 
effects of a divided responsibilit 

shewed themselves. The Dutc 

generals, in a council of war, refused 
to proceed, making the fatigue which 
the troops had undergone the excuse 
for their own perverseness; and 
Marlborough was once more arrested 
in a career of victory, which, had it 
been followed up in a right spirit, 
must have produced great results. 
The following is one of the letters 
in the present collection which seem 
to us especially to deserve transcrip- 
tion. It is temperate, firm, and to 


the purpose; and favourably illus- 
trates, in every respect, the character 
of the writer :— 
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“ Meldert, August 2, 1705, 
** To the Pensioner of Holland. 


“ Sir, — 1 am very uneasy in my own 
mind to see how every thing here is 
likely to go, notwithstanding the su- 
periority and goodness of our troops, 
which ought to make us not doubt of 
success. However, it is certain that if 
affairs continue on the same footing they 
now are, it will be impossible to attempt 
any thing considerable with success or 
advantage, since councils of war must be 
called on every occasion, which entirely 
destroy the secrecy and despatch on 
which all great undertakings depend ; 
and has unavoidably another unhappy 
effect, for the private animosities among 
so many persons as have to be assembled 
being so great, and their inclinations and 
interests so different, as always to make 
one party oppose what the other advises, 
they, consequently, never agree. 

“ I do not say this because I have the 
honour to be at the head of the army ; 
but it is absolutely necessary that such 
power be lodged with the general as may 
enable him to act as he thinks proper, 
according to the best of his judgment, 
without being obliged even to communi- 
cate what he intends, further than he 
thinks convenient. The success of the 
last campaign, with the blessing of God, 
was owing to that power, which I wish 
you would now give, for the good of the 
public, and that of the States in particu- 
lar. And if you think any body can 
execute it better than myself, I shall be 
willing to stay in any of the towns here, 
having a very good pretext, for 1 really 
am sick. 

“ 1 know this is a very nice point, but 
it is of the last importance, for without 
it no general can act offensively with 
advantage, nor discharge with honour the 
trust that, to the world, seems to be re- 
posed in him. 

“* Lieutenant-general Hompesch will 
acquaint you with what | would under- 
take, if I can be enabled to do it; and if 
1 succeeded, you will agree, I am sure, 
that it would quickly bring the war to a 
good end. On the other band, if you 
leave the government of the army as it 
now is, to a council of war, the best end 
you can expect of this campaign will be 
the levelling of the lines and the taking 
of Lean. But if the French be allowed 
so much time to strengthen their army 
by detachments as they may have, I 
would be glad you would consider, if 
that might not encourage them to en- 
deavour the hindering you from doing 
any thing. 

** 1f I were not at the head of the army, 
I would say a great deal more on the sub- 
ject, for I think the good or bad success 
of this campaign depends upon what 
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resolution you shall now take ; whatever 
it be, you ought to lose no time.” 


The preceding letter reached its 
destination, and being supported by 
the explanations which General Hom- 
pesch was in a condition to offer, 
produced considerable effect; but 
greater mystifications were yet to be 
endured by the writer ere his wishes 
could be accomplished. A series of 
able manceuvres brought him in pre- 
sence once more of the enemy’s army, 
to which his own, even in regard to 
numbers, was superior, on ground 
not far removed from that which 
witnessed the crowning triumph of 
June, 1815. The conduct of the 
deputies and of General Slangenburg, 
their coryphaus, was positively in- 
sulting. ‘They refused to obey the 
duke's orders; Slangenburg pro- 
nouncing that to attack a position so 
impregnable would be an act of pure 
murder. Marlborough turned away 
in disgust. An opportunity was lost 
such as he could never hope to re- 
cover; and, after spending the re- 
mainder of the open season in sieges, 
he withdrew for a short while in the 
autumn to drink the waters at Tir- 
lemont. But the part which was 
assigned him to play in the game of 
European politics was too important 
to leave leisure for repose. He 
visited this winter the capitals of 
Austria, Prussia, and Hanover ; con- 
certed with the emperor and the 
king a better plan of operations 
against the following year, watched 
over the progress of military councils 
both in Spain and Italy, and ex- 
hibited in every situation into which 
he was thrown a degree of temper 
and sagacity which it is marvellous 
to contemplate. Perhaps the cha- 
racter of this great man never stood 
so high as during this season of per- 
sonal mortifications and annoyances 
to himself. For already had the 
public press in England begun to 
assail him, not directly, perhaps, but 
in a way which, to a sensitive mind, 
is more distressing. His merits were 
kept in the shade, his arrangements 
passed over, and the abortive cam- 
paign described in the Gazette as if 
all things had occurred in due order, 
and that he had been a consenting 
party to them. ‘The duke remon- 
strated with Harley, who made some 
lame excuse, as that the editor had 
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acted on his own responsibility, and 
should be got rid of. But we now 
know what the duke appears not to 
have suspected at the moment, that 
Harley and St. John were already 
striving to undermine his influence, 
and to get the whole power of the 
state into their own hands. 

Marlborough returned to London 
in January, 1706, and continued in 
England till April. It was a season 
full of promise to him, because 
marked by an unusual cessation of 

rty spirit in all quarters. One 
Stephens, a clergyman, in replying 
to an Ultra-Tory pamphlet, had 
libelled the Duke of Marlborough, 
for which he was sentenced to the 
pillory; and the degrading part of 
the punishment being remitted on 
the solicitation of the duchess, and 
at the suggestion of the duke, won 
for both the favour of the public. 
It appeared also as if the Whig and 
Tory sections in the cabinet were 
resolved to merge their differences 
in an honest endeavour to promote 
the public good. Large sums were, 
therefore, voted without opposition 
for the conduct of the war, and a 
loan of 400,000/. (no inconsiderable 
advance even to a crowned head in 
the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury) was agreed to in favour of the 
a ga ofGermany. Accordingly, 
in the month of April, Marlborough 
returned to the Hague ; he expressed 
himself confident of bringing the 
contest to a satisfactory issue in the 
course of the summer ; and had equal 
vigour and good fortune marked the 
endeavours of such as operated at 
other points of so extensive a field of 
warfare, it is not impossible but that 
his hopes might have been realised. 
But it was not so. 

Almost the first tidings that met 
the duke, on his arrival in Holland, 
were of the defeat of Prince Eugene’s 
army at Calcinato, between the 
Chiese and the Lago de Guarda. 
The imperialists, during the tem- 
porary absence of their able com- 
mander, had suffered themselves to 
be surprised: and, after sustaining it 
severely, were drawn beyond Salo. 
This was very distressing; and it 
told the more that Turin was 
already besieged, and that to Prince 
Eugene, and the troops under his 
orders, the ‘grand-duke looked for 
the relief of which he stood sorely 
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in need. But misfortunes, they say, 
never come singly ; and scarcely had 
Marlborough finished his letter of 
condolence to the Prince of Savoy, 
when tidings came in, that on the 
Upper Rhine, also, the campaign was 
opened unfavourably. The Mar- 
ve of Baden, driven out of his 
ines before Saar Louis, had retreated 
across the river, leaving the strong- 
holds of Bernheim, Seltz, and Lau- 
terburg, to their fate. Though dis- 
tressed by these misfortunes, to 
which may be added the capture of 
Nice by the Duke of Berwick, Marl- 
borough was by no means dis- 
heartened. He had succeeded in 
getting the field deputies placed as 
much under his own orders as a 
regard to the national jealousy would 
permit; and Slangenburg no longer 
served with him. He therefore took 
the field full of confidence in his own 
resources, and the excellency of the 
grounds on which the feeling rested 
was in due time made manifest. On 
the 23d of May, 1706, the great 
battle of Ramillies was fought; of 
which the consequences were, the 
total overthrow of the best-appointed 
and most numerous armies which 
the French had as yet brought into 
the field, and the subjugation of the 
whole of the Netherlands. Alost, 
Sierre, Ghent, Bruges, and Daunne, 
opened their gates. Oudenarde sur- 
rendered before a gun was fired ; and 
Ostend cost the conqueror not more 
than five hundred men. Menin was 
next attacked, and, in spite of the 
great strength of its garrison, and 
well-nigh in the presence of the 
Duke - Vendome, yielded. Such, 
too, was the fate of Dendermond, of 
Ath, and of Mons. In a word, the 
Low Countries passed, as if by mira- 
cle, under the dominion of the house 
of Austria ; and it was Marlborough 
who recovered it for them. More- 
over, Marlborough, like Welli n, 
knew that there is no method of 
keeping a country, after it has been 
overrun, except by prescribing the 
strictest discipline to the invading 
army. His orders against maraud- 
ing were peremptory, as the follow- 
ing letter to the authorities of the 

country of Waes will shew,— 

* Au Camp de Rousselaer, 
ce 22 Juin, 1706. 

“ Messteurs, —Je viens de recevoir 
Vhonneur de votre lettre, et suis au déses- 
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poir de ce que les troupes vous aient 
donné de si justes sujets de vous plain. 
dre de leur conduite. Je vous prié de 
me mander incessamment les noms des 
officiers qui se seront si mal comportés, 
et croyez-moi on les punira de telle 
maniére que les autres qui pourront 
passer 4 l’avenir n’auront garde de 
suivre leur exemple. Nous attendons 
que toutes les troupes qui auront a 
passer par le pays campent tous les jours, 
sans pretendre se mettre en quartier, bien 
loin d’exiger la moindre chose du pay- 
san, soit officier ou soldat, a la reserve 
du bois, fourrage et paille, et cela en 
espace selon le besoin seulement. Pour 
des chariots ou charrettes, ils n’en doivent 
point pretendre, et vous aurez, s’il vous 
plait, 4 montrer cette lettre 4 tous les 
commandants qui passeront, pour leur 
servir de régle, me faisant part inces- 
samment des contrevenants, car nous 
considerons le pays comme celui de la 
Reine ou de ]’état, et le protegerons par- 
tout de méme, 
* Je suis, etc. 


«P.S. En cas de nécessité pour les 
malades, on peut fournir a chaque bat- 
taillon deux ou trois chariots pourvu 
qu’on ne les garde que pour la seule 
marche.”’ 


We are glad to find such a letter 
as this in Sir George Murray’s pub- 
lication, but we are not surprised at 
it. The Duke of Marlborough was 
neither a cruel man nor a fool; and 
having nothing personally to gain 
by the plunder of the people of the 
Waese, policy, not less than hu- 
manity, urged him to protect them. 
We cannot say, however, that it tells, 
in our estimation, cither for or 
against the charges which, at a later 
period, the magistrates of Ghent 

rought against him; but of that 

— more anon. Meanwhile, 

the following well deserves transcrip- 

tion. It is not less remarkable for 

the good sense than the right feeling 
dis layed in it,— 

** To the Comte de Wratislaw. 
** Au Camp de Rousselaer, 
ce 30 Juin, 1706. 

“‘ Monsigvr,—J’ai regu l’honneur de 
vos lettres du 16 et 19 de ce mois, et 
dois aussi vous faire mes reproches en 
ami, de ce que vous pourrez imaginer 
que j’aurais pu vous négliger en une 
telle occasion se je n’avais cru que vous 
seriez absent en Hongrié, autrement vous 
pouvez étre sur qu’ aprés tant de marques 
de votre amitié je n’aurais eu garde de 
m’adresser ailleurs. Je vous rends 
milles graces de cette nouvelle preuve 
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que vous venez de m’en donner. Je 
suivrai pourtant avec plaisir vos bons 
conseils, et les prendrai, comme je dois, 
pour des marques de votre bonté con- 
tinuelle pour tout ce qui me regarde. 
Je commence a suivre vos avis par mes 
compliments & Mon. le Duc de 
Moles, que je vous prie de lui faire 
tenir. Je suis tout-d-fait de votre sen- 
timent a l’égard des grandes villes: 
de les faire goiter par la douceur leurs 
propres intéréts pour le service du Roi, 
sans prétendre de les contraindre par de 
fortes garnisons, qui ne serviraient qu’a 
aigrir les esprits et 4 affaiblir l’armée. 
De la maniére que cette affaire est reglée, 
je ne vois pas que Mon. 1’Electeur Pala- 
tin aura lieu de le prendre de mauvaise 
part. Je tacherai par mes manieéres d’agir 
de le tenir en bonne humeur, et ne 
laisserai pas de veiller 4 ses demarches, 
J’aurai soin aussi qu’on n’emipiéte en 
aucune maniére sur le pays; et pour ce 
qui est de la religion, je suis persaudé 
que les plus rigides n’auront jamais la 
moindre chose 4 me reprocher 4 cet 
égard,” 

The reward of his unparalleled 
exertions in the emperor's favour 
was, that the dignity ofa prince of 
the Holy Roman Empire was con- 
ferred upon Marlborough; that 
a movement was made to enhance 
the value of the gift by appending 
to it the valuable estate of Men- 
dlesheim; and that the government 
of the conquered provinces was 
offered to him. But the latter 
charge he felt himself constrained 
to decline—partly because the States 
of Holland disliked the idea—partly 
because there was no manifest dispo- 
sition to forward the arrangement at 
St. James's: and the more substan- 
tial share of the former never came 
into his possession. ‘The emperor 
discovered or devised some good 
reasons why this particular estate 
should not go to a foreigner ; and 
appears never to have satisfied him- 
self that another of equal value 
might be substituted. The conse- 
quence was, that Marlborough be- 
came a prince, but obtained neither 
lands nor monies wherewith to sup- 
port the honour of the title. 

Meanwhile all parties had become 
weary of the war. The French 
king, broken by repeated reverses, 
ceased to aspire at universal mo- 
narchy; the Dutch, as jealous of 
English as of French ascendancy, 
thought that France was sufficiently 
humbled, The emperor, nervous 
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with regard to the movements of the 
King of Sweden, and anxious to 
restore tranquillity in Hungary, was 
well disposed to treat; and neither 
the Elector of Bavaria nor the 
Grand Duke of Savoy had any thing 
to gain or even to lose, except in- 
demnity for the sufferings which 
their respective territories had under- 
gone, and a guarantee of security 
for the future. Accordingly, when 
Louis proposed to assemble a con- 
gress, and the Elector of Bavaria, in 
his capacity of governor of Flanders 
for the Bourbons, made large offers, 
the allies, and especially the Dutch, 
met them both with a cordial spirit ; 
and matters took, for a while, such a 
shape, that peace seemed all but 
inevitable. It is worthy of remark, 
too, that the terms proposed by the 
enemy were, in every respect, more 
favourable to England, as well as to 
her Continental ‘allies, than England 
succeeded in obtaining by the treaty 
of Utrecht. It did not, however, 
suit the views of the English cabinet 
to make peace at this time. Party 
writers attributed this reluctance to 
the personal exertions of Marlbo- 
rough. They accused him of desiring 
to prolong the sufferings of Europe, 
in order that he might continue to 
enjoy the pre-eminence and emolu- 
ments, which, as commander -in- 
chief of the combined forces, apper- 
tained to him. But we cannot credit 
the assertion. The truth seems to 
be, that Mariborough entertained of 
French ambition—may we not say 
of the French character ?—the same 
sort of abhorrence which was on all 
occasions avowed by Lord Nelson; 
and could not, therefore, credit their 
professions of moderation till he 
should have so completely broken 
their strength as to render an oppo- 
site policy impracticable. Accord- 
ingly he managed to bring the ques- 
tion of the Protestant succession 
prominently forward, and to engage 
even the emperor, to whom it was 
distasteful rather than otherwise, in 
behalf of it. And on this, as well 
as on other matters of a still more 

uivocal extent of importance to the 
allies, the negotiations were broken 
off. There is a curious letter upon 
this subject among the Hanover 
papers, addressed by Lord Halifax 
to the elector, which we cannot afford 
room to copy, but to which we 
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refer such of our readers as may be 
interested in the politics of those 
momentous times. It seems to us, 
though there is a studious avoidal of 
details about it, to throw much light 
upon the causes of the war's con- 
tinuance ; and, we are constrained to 
add, that these tend little to elevate, 
in our esteem, the characters of any 
of the parties to the futile negotia- 
tion. 

Besides obtaining a settlement for 
ever, by act of parliament, on his 
family of the five thousand pounds 
a-year, granted to himself by the 
queen out of the revenues of the post- 
office, the Duke of Marlborough was 

tified this session by having his 
onours and titles rendered here- 


ditary in the female line, through 
which they have accordingly passed 


to their present noble possessor. He 
therefore applied himself with good- 
will to the adjustment of plans for a 
fresh campaign, and recommended 
that Toulon should be attacked by 
the English and Dutch from the sea, 
by the imperialists and troops of 
Savoy from the land. He pro 

on the side of the Netherlands to 
open with the sieges of Tournay or 
Mons, in the full assurance that the 
French, even though they might be 
superior in point of numbers, would 
on that quarter act wholly on 
the defensive. Many difficulties, 
however, withstood him. There was 
little cordiality now between the 
emperor and the Duke of Savoy, for 
the one desired to hold the balance 
between the houses of Ausiria and 
Bourbon, while the other shewed 
symptoms of an inclination to keep 
back the provinces which had been 
promised as the price of the with- 
drawal of Savoy from the French 
alliance. Charles XII. of Sweden, 
likewise, threatened to prove a rock 
a-head. He had quarrelled with the 
emperor, on some pretexts, real or 
imaginary ; and, being already in the 
heart of Germany, seemed just as 
likely to march upon Vienna as any 
where else. Marlborough’s con- 
summate address got rid of this 
hazard. He proceeded in person to 
Charles's haaicamnaion, and bribing 
his ministers, found them willing, if 
not very efficient assistants in win- 
ning the attention of their master to 
other things. But not even Marl- 
borough’s forethought availed else- 
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where to direct things to a happy 
issue. The cause of the house of 
Austria was ruined in Spain by the 
loss of the battle of Aimanza. The 
tardy movements of the imperialists 
upon Toulon, and the care which 
they took to provide, in the first 
instance, for selfish advantages, con- 
tributed, with the premature appear- 
ance of the combined fleet off the 
coast, to alarm the French in Pro- 
vence; so that, when operations 
began, success had become impossi- 
ble, and the attempt was abandoned. 
In like manner, the army of the 
Upper Rhine, now commanded by 
the Margrave of Bareith, suffered 
a cheque: and not all Marlborough’s 
efforts could force Vendome to risk 
a battle. Wherefore, at the close of 
the year 1707, the duke returned to 
London, eager still for a continuance 
of the war, but, bringing with him no 
better assurance of success than had at- 
tended him at the termination of the 
previous campaign. Indeed affairs 
were becoming more and more com- 
plicated, as well through the rise of a 
spirit of cabal and intrigue at home, 
as through the supineness of some, 
and the jealousy of others, of the 
allies abroad. The Whigs were 
furious. They had not acquired the 
influence to which they believed 
themselves entitled, and were mor- 
tified by the increasing dislike of 
the queen, both to their views and 
their persons. They, therefore, 
threw themselves into the arms of 
the ultra-Tories; and inveighed 
against the continuance of a contest 
which held out no prospect of ad- 
vantage to England, yet drained her 
of her resources both in men and 
money. Nor were they backward in 
giving effect to the blows which were 
beginning to be struck, from many 
quarters, at the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. First, the campaign in the 
Netherlands was compared invidi- 
ously with Peterburgh’s exploits in 
Spain; the eccentric and vain earl 
taking care to sound his own praises, 
and to undervalue the merits of one 
in whose presence he was, in fact, 
the veriest pigmy. Next, Admiral 
Churchill was charged with neglect 
of duty, and of causing, thereby, 
immense loss to the commerce of the 
country. Marlborough and Godol- 
phin withstood the storm; but they 
were shaken, as public men, to the 
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roots ; for facts came to light which 
rendered a partial change of govern- 
ment inevitable, and Harley and his 
friends resigned. This was a severe 
blow to ministers who in their 
secret souls were still Tories, if 
not something more. And though 
they both exerted themselves, and 
Marlborough especially, to defeat the 
projected mvasion, from Dunkirk, 
it may be doubted whether, taking 
all things into account, they expe- 
rienced any sincere satisfaction at such 
a complete triumph of Whig prin- 
ciples. However, we cannot enter 


Fide et Fortitudine. 


into the consideration of these points 
now. Our narrative has already 
conducted us to the last of the Marl- 
borough despatches which has as yet 
seen the light ; and so, without offer- 
ing any remarks upon things already 
done, or anticipating discussions on 
which we may hereafter be called 
upon to enter, we, for the present, 
suspend our labours, without letting 
asingle link fall in the chain of 
interest whereby, in our own opi. 
nion at least, the whole subject is en. 
circled. 


Hive et Pfortitudine.* 


Tuovaeu all around is dark and cheerless, 
And on high my star looks pale, 

My heart is steadfast still, and fearless, 
Still my lips disdain to wail. 


Though all my early hopes lie broken, 
Though no beacon guide my way ; 


Though Fate deny me every token 
Of Power, Honour, Glory’s ray ; 


Though learning’s lost, and genius slighted ; 
Though my soul has cease@ to soar, 

Midst blackest clouds for aye benighted, 
A wreck in space that knows no shore; 


Though Friendship’s dead, and “ Love lies bleeding,” 
Laughter’s mute, and Joy hath fled ; 

Though Time and Care are ever breeding 
Woes to hurtle round my head ;— 


My spirit still stands up undaunted, 
Still I on myself rely ; 

No craven thought my brain e’er haunted, 
Fate and Fortune I defy! 


* The motto of the writer's family. 
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THE FORTUNATE PAINTER. 


Ir was at Madrid, in the house of 
the minister Olivarés, that the so- 
vereign of Spain, Philip IV., first sat 
to Velasquez, the young painter of 
Seville. 

The event was thought important 
enough to preserve the date for pos- 
terity (August 30, 1623). The pic- 
ture was on a large scale; the king 
was drawn in armour, mounted on a 
magnificent steed, and the painting 
displayed in the back-ground beau- 
tiful scenery. An etching by Goya 
makes it well known to those who 
have not visited Spain. Velasquez 
also painted the portrait of Gaspar 
de Gusman, Condé de Olivares, 
ST of Spain, mounted 
ike his royal master on a noble An- 
dalusian courser, richly caparisoned. 
But Cumberland says, with regard 
to these two paintings, “ That there 
seems a labour in the artist's work, 
as if he was under an impression of 
the personal dignity of the sitters, 
.that forms a character of the sublime 
that borders on bombast.” The en- 
gravings call to mind the country of 
Cervantes and of Don Quixote ; but, at 
the same time, give, in the very stiff- 
ness of the persons of the king and 
the minister, the characters of those 
men whom the painter would repre- 
sent. 

When Philip’s portrait was termi- 
nated, the king was so well pleased 
with it that Olivarés informed Ve- 
lasquez that in future the royal per- 
son would be committed to no other 
pencil but to his. The artist had 
succeeded to his wishes, the court 
rang with applause, the learned in 
art joined in giving the palm to Ve- 
lasquez above his predecessors; the 
portrait was hung up by royal com- 
mand in the public street of Madrid 
opposite the church of St. Philip, 
the courtiers admired, the poets made 
verses on the occasion, the contempo- 
rary artists pined with envy at the 
sight of it, and along with Calderon, 
the dramatic poet of Spain, Velas- 
quez was informed that henceforth 
he belonged to the king’s familiar 
society ; and Philip tried to forget in 
their conversation his reverses, and 
the loss of Roussillon, Catalonia, and 
Portugal. 


Shortly after Velasquez being pub- 
licly admitted to the friendahifp of 
his sovereign, Charles I. made: his 
celebrated escapade to Madrid, ac- 
companied by Buckingham and other 
admirers of art ; and although it does 
not appear that Charles ever gave 
Velasquez a sitting, yet the painter 
made a sketch of him out hunting 
with the Spanish monarch. 

Rubens also came to Madrid in 
1623, and probably led Velasquez 
into making his early compositions 
“magnificent to extravagance.” The 
two painters were in habits of friend- 
ship and intimacy. Rubens painted 
during his visit to Spain the picture 
of “ St. George and the Dragon,” said 
to be the most captivating example 
of extravagance that the art of paint- 
ing can exhibit. This picture is in 
the same style of vivid colouring of 
a small picture in the Louvre, a fa- 
vourite of many artists. It repre- 
sents a tournament taking place by 
sunset near the walls of an ancient 
castle. 

Velasquez was but four-and-twenty 
when fortune thus settled his pros- 
perous destiny in life. From the time 
he became painter to the king wealth 
and honours flowed in upon him. 
That same year he was made gentle- 
man usher to the king’s chamber. 
When inspired by Rubens with a 
desire to visit Italy, the king made 
no objection to his doing so; and in 
1627, after Rubens had made a se- 
cond journey to Madrid, in the qua- 
lity of ambassador from the court of 
Brussels to that of Spain, Velasquez 
was sent to Italy, embarking at Bar- 
celona, in company with Spinola, the 
king’s general in Flanders. In those 
days artists were men of importance 
throughout Europe. All the wishes 
of Velasquez were furthered by his 
sovereign, who magnificently defray- 
ed his expenses. At Venice he was 
lodged in the Spanish ambassador's 
palace, and wherever he went the 
ambassador’s servants had orders 
to accompany him. At Rome he 
resided in the Vatican, and had 
free access to the works of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo. His incessant 
application having injured his health, 
the Florentine ambassador offered 
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him a home in his palace in the airy 
part of Rome, on the Monte Cavallo, 
and thither Velasquez removed to 
continue his studies. 

On his return to Madrid, absence 
had not impaired his favour with 
the king, he gave him a painting- 
room in the palace, of which Philip 
kept a private key, resorting to Ve- 
lasquez’s studio as Charles V. had 
done to Titian, and Philip II. to 
Sanchez Coello. 

In 1643 the prime-minister Oliva- 
rés was disgraced and banished to his 
estate and town of Toro. He lived 
but two years after this event ; but 
the disgrace of his patron did not 
affect the favour of Velasquez at 
court, who never deserted his bene- 
factor, but frequently visited him in 
sickness and exile. The king knew 
of this attachment, and suffered it 
without interference, and it is certain 
that it raised the artist in the king’s 
opinion, for that year he conferred on 
him “the golden key” upon the re- 
moval of the Spanish court to Sara- 


yossa. 
Neither the reign of Philip IV. nor 
his domestic life was prosperous. 


The King of Spain lost in one year 
his first wife Isabel of Bourbon (the 
sister of Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
England); his only son, a very pro- 
mising youth ; and his sister, the Em- 
press of Austria, to whom he was 
much attached. He was at the same 
time weighed down with misfortunes 
and reverses in public affairs. The 
grandeur of France had always con- 
sisted in the abasement of Spain, and 
all the policy of Richelieu and Ma- 
zarin had tended to the lowering of 
that kingdom. Philip, on receiving 
his misfortunes from France, had 
never forgotten how tenderly he 
loved his sister, the Queen Regent 
Anne of Austria, and at each vic- 
tory of the French arms over Spain, 
she had to rejoice at the defeat of a 
brother whom she had never ceased 
to love. Madame de Motceville says 
in her memoirs of that queen that 
the King of Spain, in a letter ad- 
dressed to her, laments that in time 
of war he hears of her but through 
the medium of the merchants of his 
kingdom, and he adds, with a gran- 
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deur truly Spanish, “ Porque bien 
podemos dandonos battallas como 
reyes, corres ponder como herma- 
nos ?— Cannot we, in giving battle 
like kings, love each other like bro- 
thers ?” 

Yet these two sovereigns were what 
in more modern days are called de- 
spotic princes. Posterity may see 
that they were led by their ministers, 
governed by the intriguing influence 
of favourites, who led that minister, 
and thus ruled by the ambition of 
individuals, and forced to bend to 
what is now termed the exigency of 
the times ! 

Such has generally been the fate 
of kings ! 


‘‘ Bound by court constraint to slavery, 
In the midst of pomp and bravery ; 
Living—yet from life apart, 
Sits the king, an idol tow’ring 
On his throne of state, and low’ring 
In loneliness of heart.’’* 


But, in all his misfortunes, art and 
artists were never banished from the 
mind of Philip, for in 1648 he again 
sent Velasquez to Italy with a com- 
mission to buy pictures and make 
collections of rare antiquities. The 
painter remained some time at Ge- 
noa, and afterwards went to Parma 
and Mantua. After visiting Rome 
and Pope Innocent X. who sat to him 
for the portrait that was lately in Lord 
Bute’s collection at Luton Park, Ve- 
lasquez returned to Spain, bearing 
with him in safety his cargo of sta- 
tues and pictures. In his absence, 
the king had married a young Aus- 
trian archduchess ; but a change of 
characters and of persons at the 
court of Spain made no change in 
the prosperity of the fortunate 
painter. 

In 1659, Philip gave him the or- 
der of St. Jago. When the Marquis 
Tabara was ordered to examine the 
proofs of pedigree necessary for re- 
ceiving that order, the king set all 
inquiry aside, saying, “ Give him the 
order, for I know his noble birth, 
and the right that he has to it;” 
thus at once making all scrutiny 
useless. 

Velasquez was invested with great 
pomp, on a royal birth-day, by the 


* These verses were written by a king, and by a prosperous king,—Louis, king 


of Bavaria. 
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Duke of Medina Sidonia ; and, after- 
wards, the functions of an office 
given to him, that of apostator major, 
began to draw his time and attention 
from painting to the duties of a 
courtier. 

He was now full of fame and 
years, and one day an event hap- 
pened in his studio that might make 
a pretty picture in “ Scenes of the 
Lives of Painters.” Velasquez had 
a black slave, a servant in his 
painting-room, called Juan de Paré- 
ja, the child of slaves, of whom 
there were numbers in Velasquez’s 
native town of Seville. 

The child was educated, as it were, 
in the painting-room, and saw daily 
some secret in the art practised be- 
fore his eyes. His business was to 
grind the colours, to strain and pre- 
pare the canvass, to clean the brushes, 
and to get ready the pallet,—in all 
of which he acquitted himself per- 
fectly. 

The child grew up, and accom- 
panied Velasquez in both his visits 
to Italy. One day at Rome, he sent 
his slave to his artist friends, carry- 
ing ne, | with him his own portrait, 
painted by Velasquez, which was so 
admired, that, on seeing it, Velasquez 
was admitted, without further proof, 
to the Academy of Painting at Rome. 

Paréja had long felt the ambition 
of a painter, but what could a poor 
slave do? His master thought, as 
did the ancient Greeks, that the libe- 
ral arts should never be exercised but 
by freemen, and he had forbidden 
Paréja all study but what came un- 
der the employments of the studio. 

Paréja, carried away by his pas- 
sion for painting, pursued his studies 
during the night, and in the day 
time looked at his master’s work, and 
heard his remarks and advice to his 
pupils. Thus did the poor slave be- 
come in secret a painter, and after 
his second return from Italy, when 
he was forty-five years old, he 
thought himself sufficiently expert 
in the art to procure forgiveness from 
his master for having secretly prac- 
tised it during so great a number of 
years, and haying pursued his voca- 
tion and calling with a passion and 
energy unexampled. He hoped that, 

rhaps, now he might be pardoned 
his hard work and sleepless nights. 

Paréjé thought of an ingenious 
way of making known his secret. 
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The king, in the habit of passing 
much time in the painting-room, had 
a pleasure in turning the pictures 
round that were placed with their 
faces to the wall. Paréja finished a 
painting of small dimensions and 
placed it among those of Velasquez’s 
painting. When the king came to 
visit the studio, he ordered all the 
sketches placed against the wall to 
be turned round and shewn to him. 
On Paréja’s presenting his own 
performance, Philip inquired what 
this beautiful picture was that he had 
never seen the commencement of. 
The slave then, falling on his knees 
before the king, told his story, and 
entreated Philip to intercede for him 
with his master. Upon which the 
king turned to Velasquez and said,— 

“ There is but one answer to make 
to this, that the man who possess s 
such a talent must no longer be a 
slave.” 

Velasquez raised Paréji, promised 
him his liberty, which was granted 
to him by an act of enfranchisement ; 
and, from that day, Paréja took his 
place amongst Velasquez’s friends and 

upils. 
n all ways Paréja shewed himself 
worthy of his master, both by his 
eminent talents, as well as by his 
humble and grateful disposition ; he 
served Velasquez when free the same 
as when he was a slave; and, after 
his death, he served his daughter, 
the wife of a Spanish painter, Mazo- 
Martinez, with whom Paréja_re- 
sided until his death in 1670. Pa- 
réja sometimes introduced his own 

rtrait into his paintings with great 

umility, being that of a mulatto, 
with thick lips and woolly hair. is 
whole story is a triumph over cir- 
cumstances by the united efforts of 
talents and perseverance. 

At the peace of the Pyrenees in 
1660, the French and Spanish courts 
assembled in the Isle des Faisans, on 
the river close to the town of Irun, 
where Louis XIV. was married to his 
cousin, the Infanta Marie Thérese, in 
the presence of Anne of Austria, 
Cardinal Mazarin, Don Louis de 
Haro, and a numerous suite of persons 
of both nations. 

Le Brun has painted pictures of 
the interview between the Spanish 
and French sovereigns, as well as of 
the marriage ceremony. These pic- 
tures are now in the Versailles Gal- 
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lery. Velasquez was for months oc- 
cupied on the spot, in his office of 
apostator-major; he had the fitting- 
up of the houses, and the decoration 
of the apartments for the meeting 
and ceremonials of the courts of both 
nations. 

After the conclusion of the peace 
aud the marriage, Velasquez re- 
turned to his family, harassed with 
fatigue and anxious for rest. He 
was then at the height of his pro- 
fession as an artist, and equally at 
the height of his reputation and 
favour at court. He was met at 
home by melancholy faces, for his 
death was predicted to his household 
and friends; and shortly after his 
return he was taken ill. 

The king sent all the leading phy- 
sicians at Madrid to his assistance, 
who probably accelerated his death, 
and also a spiritual confessor in the 
person of the Archbishop of Tyre, 
patriarch of the Indies. 

Velasquez died in August 1660: 
his death deprived the king of a re- 
source and interest that could never 
be filled up. The loss of Velasquez 
was to Philip irreparable. The kin 
did not conceal his grief, and pai 
the greatest honour that can be paid 
to a subject in Spain, in ordering the 
most sumptuous funeral, attended by 
all the persons belonging to the 
court, and his remains were interred 
in the Church of San Juan. 

Velasquez, in the midst of a cor- 
rupt and indolent court, had never 
changed his habits of life. He was 
distinguished for his love of employ- 
ment, and for his austere morals ; 
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his character united qualities rarel 
met with—practical good sense, with 
universal genius. However, two of 
the great painters of the seventeenth 
century can claim this apparent dis- 
cordancy ; for Velasquez’s friend and 
contemporary, Rubens, also possessed 
these qualities; and from those rare 
gifts of genius, sense, and temper 
united, followed a universal success 
in life, to be found only where judg- 
ment and genius go together. 

Velasquez painted, and with equal 
success, sacred and mythological his- 
tory, flowers, fruit, animals, interiors, 
portraits of men, women, and chil- 
dren, historical, landscape, hunting 
scenes, and architectural views. One 
of his most famous pictures is that of 
the royal family, into which he has 
introduced his own portrait while in 
the act of painting the Infanta of 
Spain. 

When the picture was finished he 
presented it, as was his custom, to 
the king, inquiring whether he was 
satisfied with it, or what more it 
required. Philip answered, “ One 
thing more ;” and, taking the brush 
out of the hand of Velasquez, the 
king painted the cross of St. Jago on 
the dress of the portrait of the painter. 
This cross remains as painted by the 
king. 

Velasquez’s works in England are 
numerous at Windsor ; in the collec- 
tions at Castle Howard, Longford 
Castle, and at Lord Northwick’s at 
Cheltenham ; in London at the Duke 
of Wellington's, at Lansdowne House, 
at Lord Francis Egerton’s, and at 
Grosvenor House. 
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A work in three volumes, of the pre- 
scribed bulk per volume, according 
tothe pharmacopeeia of the circulating 
library, suited to all stomachs, and to 
most tastes; and accommodated to 
the ease of advertisement upon that 
bibliopolical rule of three which de- 
monstrates that the mystic number 
is as cheaply recommended to the 
public notice as the mere unit, or the 
same duplicated, has recently been 
issued from the press. If it were not 
for the considerations we have just 
described, as answered, and the con- 
ditions complied with, which cer- 
tainly suit the purposes of the fash- 
ionable publisher,—the dealer in 
light wares of literature for those 
= seek in reading only to be 
amused, or rescued from the weari- 
someness of absolute idleness —and, 
perhaps, bring some little advantage 
to the author in the way of addi- 
tional remuneration for his labour, 
we should decidedly say, that the 
work ought to have been compressed 
into a much smaller compass, and 
given to the world in a single vol- 
ume, which would afford ample 
space for all that is really good and 
interesting in it. So, would those 
who read to mark, learn, and remem- 
ber— winning themes for trains of 
thought, and collecting points of evi- 
dence to assist in proving or disproy- 
ing some proposition long entertained 
in their minds, respecting some great 
man, or critical event, or dubious 
passage in state-craft or general his- 
tory,—have been much eased in their 
reading. But of such as these, your 
fashionable publisher, of course, takes 
no heed, and very properly. They 
are not his patrons or patronesses ; 
and he accordingly regards them with 
much less respect than a lord’s gen- 
tleman or a lady’s maid,—almost, by 
the way, the only maids and gentle- 
men we have, according to Lady 
Hester Stanhope, left to us in certain 
classes of society nowadays. And 
we have no right whatever to com- 
plain of this, while, however, we 
may be permitted to repine, that any 


thing looking like serious bi hy, 
or memoir, or snatch of real history 
of individuals, or a period of the 

in which they lived, should be brought 
into the same category, and subjected 
to the same course and conditions of 
publication, and the same previous 
puffing out, and bedizening, and figg- 
ing up,—as those wretched, trashy, 
stupid novels and romances, that are 
continually issuing from the press, 
like a stream of water from the spout 
of a pump, or rather the cock of 
a cistern, and falling in like man- 
ner, after a small splash, dull and in- 
animate into a trough, where they 
go to waste, and are forgotten. Let 
us try to make this a little more plain, 
by an appeal to the mere senses of the 
reader, with the flatteringness of sug- 
gestion, so that he may fancy he is 
thinking. See then, reader, the muse 
that presides over history, even to 
the last and most familiar of its 
phases, is a thing statuesque, naked, 
save the appropriate drapery, while 
the presiding divinity of your fash- 
ionable school of publication is a poor 
harridan, wrinkled, and lyart, and 
grey, rounded out in outline, with 
all the adventitious aid of art, by 
padding in the forehand and bustle, 
as we believe it is called, in the 
hind quarter, until it is made into 
a thing of deceit to the incompetent 
gazer, who is either not aware of, or 
cannot oe inquisition with re- 
8 to the Tuirty Points, of which 
the monks,—the sly rogues,—and 
smuggling dealers in superfine fe- 
male commodities, were well aware, 
as one of their chaste lucubrations 
thereon deftly tells :— 


** Trigenta hc habeat que vult formosa 
vocari 

Femina: sic Helenam fama fuisse refert ; 

Alba tria et totidem nigra, et tria rubra 
puella ; 

Tres habeat longas, 
breves ; 

Tres crassas, totidem graciles, tria stricta 
tot ampla, 

Sint ibidem huic forme, sint quoque 
parva tria,” 


tres _totidemque 
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But, as Augustus loved to say, 
“ Contenti simus hoc Catone!” Let 
us be satisfied with the book, such as 
we have it; and let us at once ob- 
serve, it treats of strange things and 
queer people. 

Hundreds of travellers, each after 
his own fashion and fancy, from 
Lamartine downwards, have told us 
obiter of the wild life and startling 
eccentricities of the heroine of these 
yolumes, and most of these had been 
somehow heard of; but her historian 
was hitherto unknown; and, cer- 
tainly, he is not one of the least 
strange characters it has been our 
lot toencounter in life, or the “ pic- 
tured pages” which describe it. 
In some respects, we now learn, 
he was not unlike the divine Odys- 
seus. He was a great wanderer on 
sea and land; and, as we shall have 
abundant opportunity of seeing by 
and by, a “much enduring” man, 
even like the Greek ; but, poor fel- 
low! he had neither the wisdom nor 


the subtlety of the son of Laertes ; 
and, though he saw the cities of 
many men, and, of course, the 


men themselves and their manners, 
it could not be fairly and truly 
added of him, xa »éer%yw, For the 
rest, too, he carried his Penelope 
about with him, and so differed with 
Ulysses, as also in the circumstance 
of not being a gentleman @ bonnes 
fortunes, either with personages di- 
vine amongst goddesses, or divine 
amongst women. Whether it be 
from Circe, or the gentler Calypso, 
our friend Ulysses had value for his 
servitude, and of that order which 
few men in those degenerate days of 
constancy would so underrate, as to 
render themselves liable to the re- 
proach of old Cicero, “et vetulam 
suam pretulit immortalitati.” But Dr. 
M—— seems to have had little more 
from the august and prophetic per- 
son he served than what the 
midshipmen style monkey's allow- 
ance, which, we believe, is interpreted 
to consist of more kicks than half- 
pence. The doctor never, indeed, 


distinetly tells us that the Syt pitched 
into him, @ la Lady Barrymore of 
police-office renown, as her ladyship, 
that is, the Lady Hester, was wont 
to do to her slaves and other ser- 
vants; it is searcely possible, how- 
ever, to read the work without 
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coming to the conclusion, that the 
unfortunate medical adviser did oc- 
casionally get roughly handled. He 
does tell us py and candidly, 
that, personally and professionally, 
he was subjected constantly to sting- 
ing insults—to insults such as no 
man with a spark of spirit would 
submit, unless, indeed, he were actu- 
ally under the influence of some 
numbing spell ; and under such in- 
fluence, we admit, the poor physician 
appears to have been in no small de- 
gree, albeit no actual believer in 
Lady Hester’s magical powers; but 
then there was the potent spell of 
a strong though alienated intellect, 
over a very weak one. There are 
two strange things to be remarked 
with respect to the relations between 
the pair first, that the doctor, after 
having been once emancipated from 
her ladyship’s capricious and petty 
tyranny,—the more intolerable from 
the depths to which it descended, and 
the details into which it had the 
meanness to enter,—should have ever 
suffered himself to be lured back 
within her power. The second is, 
why, unless it be from an utter sense 
of tient she should have desired 
his return ; certainly it was not from 
the benefit she expected to derive 
from his professional services, for 
she seems never to have followed 
his advice, but, on the contrary, 
always to have been quacking her- 
self im the wildest manner. Nor 
decidedly was it from any admiration 
she entertained of his intellectual 
powers and acquirements, for he has 
a hundred times written himself 
down an ass in these volumes, on her 
ladyship’s most unequivocal autho- 
rity. Nor was it from any abstract 
regard or respect for his profession, 
which the ancients, in the most re- 
mote times, held, and all nations not 
yet conventionalised, and made false; 
frivolous, and fantastic, by extreme 
civilisation, hold, to be the noblest, 
as it is the most useful and bene- 
ficent, of all avocations to which the 
human intellect can at once, prac- 
tically and philosophically, be ap- 
plied. But Moliére never pretended 
to look upon the medical profession 
with greater contempt, nor did he 
ever vent that contempt in coarser or 
less decent language, than Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope. Moliére has a medi- 
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cal practitioner turned out of com- 
pany very summarily, as one qui 
n'avait pas accoutumé a parler a des 
visages. Lady Hester constantly 
speaks of and alludes to physicians, 
as though they were mere inspectors 
of excrement and nothing more. She 
says, in one case, that she at once 
detected Addington’s original pro- 
fession, by his downward, sweepin 
glance on entering a room, as though 
his eye had been seeking for that 
utensil, the which, or its contents, 
she styles “la grande ee and 
constantly and gleesomely, as it were, 
repeats the expression to her doctor. 
But we will give a specimen of the 
atrocious, if it were not the insane, 
impudence with which she was wont 
to lecture this poor adherent of hers 
upon the degraded nature of his pro- 
fession. The management which she 
lays it down as necessary for a gen- 
tleman and a scholar to observe to- 
wards some rich parvenu, or paltry 
red-tape tier, or tenth transmitter of 
a foolish face, or young Jezebel, or 
old demirep, are really amusing in 
their extravagance ; and, in thus de- 
scribing the parties, most commonly 
the patients of fashionable physicians, 
we only adopt her own nervous lan- 
guage. She says,— 


«“* As for tutors, and doctors, and such 
people, if, nowadays, my lords and my 
ladies walk arm-in-arm with them, they 
did not do so in my time. I recollect an 
old dowager, to whom I used sometimes 
to be sent to spend the morning. She 
was left with a large jointure and a fine 
house for the time being, and used to 
invite the boys and girls of my age, with 
their tutors and governesses, to come and 
see her. ‘ How do you do, Dr. Macken. 
zie? Lord John, I see, is all the better 
for his medicine. The duchess is happy 
in having found a man of such excellent 
talents, which are almost too great to be 
confined to the sphere of one family.’ 
‘Such is the nature of our compact, my 
Jady ; nor could I on any account violate 
the regulations which so good a famil 
has imposed upon me.’ ‘It’s very cold, 
Dr. Mackenzie! I think I increased my 
rheumatic pains at the Opera on Saturday 
night.’ ‘ Did you ever try Dover's pow- 
ders, my lady?’ He does not, you see, 
tell her to use Dover’s powders ; he only 
says, ‘ Did you ever try them?’ ‘ Lord 
J akan John, you must take care 
and not eat too much of that strawberry 


preserve ! 
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We dare say the scene is from the 
life. There have been, and there 
are, no doubt, such crawling crea- 
tures as this Dr. Mackenzie, attached, 
as a sort of upper servant, to wealthy 
families, and, in their own base, sub- 
servient persons, a disgrace to their 
profession and to their humanity ; 
but far different in self-respect and 
regard for their high station, as 
healers of human kind, and the mi- 
nisters of good upon earth, are, and 
in all times have been, the enlight- 
ened leaders of that profession. Sure- 
ly, if there be a being in the world 
in whose eyes the affectation and 
assumption, upon the part of any one 
class or caste of mortals of congenital 
or conventional superiority over an- 
other class or caste, must appear 
pitiable and contemptibly ridiculous, 
it must be the physician. He knows 
the stuff of which all alike are made, 
and the conditions of existence, the 
loathsome fulfilment of which made 

odlike Alexander feel the weight of 
1is mortality. He is not to be led 
astray, even by a momentary illusion, 
with respect to the creatures of clay 
before him, be the mould what it 
may in which they happen to be 
cast. He looks upon your super- 
finest fine lady with the searching 
eye of the physiologist, to whom the 
whole structure and machinery lie 
bare, and to whom multitudinous 
signs, unknown to the unlearned 
gazer, tell their full story of weak- 
ness, of illness or disarrangement, of 
frailty, of excess; and > looks, 
withal, with the gentle toleration of 
the philosopher, who yet admires the 
wonderful work he contemplates, 
though acquainted, perhaps, with all 
the essential secrets of the mysterious 
construction, except one, and that the 
primal one. And all this toleration 
is neces to prevent a benign phi- 
losopher from souring into a cynic. 
It is needless to say with what 4 
depth of ridicule and contempt he 
must regard the affectation and as- 
sumption to which we have alluded. 
Let us, however, get on with Lady 
Hester's scena. The tutor now comes 
upon the boards, perhaps an embryo 
bishop : — 


“* * How do youdo, Mr. K——? Hor 
do you do, Lord Henry? I hope the 
marchioness is well! ‘She looked di 
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vinely last night. Did you see her 
when she was dressed, Mr. K Y 
‘ You will pardon me, my lady,’ answers 
the tutor, ‘I did indeed see her, but it 
would be presumptuous in me to speak 
of such matters. I happened to take her 
a map’ (mind, doctor, he does not say a 
map of what), ‘and certainly I did cast 
my eyes on her dress, which was, no 
doubt, in the best taste, as every thing 
the marchioness does is.’ Observe, here 
is no mention of her looks and person. 
Doctors and tutors never presumed for- 
merly to talk about the complexion, and 
skin, and beauty of those in whose fami- 
lies they lived or found practice. Why, 
haven’t I told you over and over again, 
how Dr. W lost his practice, from 
having said that a patient of his, who 
died, was one of the most beautiful 
corpses he had ever seen, and that he 
had stood contemplating her for a quarter 
ofan hour. She was a person of rank, 
and it ruined him. Even his son, who 
was a doctor too, and had nothing to do 
with it, never could get on afterwards. 
“*T have known many apothecaries 
cleverer than doctors themselves. There 
was Chilvers, and Hewson, and half-a. 
dozen names which I forget; and there 
was an apothecary at Bath that Mr. 
Pitt thought more of than his physician. 
* * * Do you think,’ continued 
she, ‘that the first physician in London 
is on terms of intimacy with the my-lords 
he prescribes for? He prescribes, takes 
his guinea, and is off; or, if he isasked to 
sit down a little, it is only to pick his brains 
about whether somebody is likely to 
live or not. But I am not, and never 
was so mean: I always liked people 
should know their relative situations. 
Ah! Dr. Turton, or some such man as 
that, would be, perhaps, asked now and 
then to dinner, or to take a walk round 
the grounds. A doctor’s business is to 
examine the grandes affaires, talk to the 
nurse, and see that his blister has been well 
dressed, and not to talk politics, say 
such a woman is handsome, and chatter 
about what does not concern him,’” 


Such, then, is the estimation in 
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which this crazed old woman held 
“ doctors, tutors, and suchlike peo- 
ple.” It was different with the old 
sovereigns, and princes, and aristo- 
cracy of England, as one may plea- 
singly satisfy themselves in Roger 
Ascham’s Schoolmaster. But this 
Lady Hester Stanhope had, it ap- 
pears, a heap of the most prepos- 
terous pride in the world. She was 
the daughter of Charles earl Stan- 
hope, by his first wife, Hester, 
sister of William Pitt, and daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Chatham. Her 
father certainly laboured to no in- 
considerable extent under a miti- 
gated species of mental alienation,* 
which was transmited to her in full 
force, and with it all the extravagant 
and the most unamiable passions and 
feelings of her grandfather, Lord 
Chatham. 

Physically, she was a virago; in- 
tellectually, a gladiator, and one ut- 
terly reckless of the suffering she 
caused. Her strongest passion was 
the love of sway and the exercise of 
tyranny. Mentally, she had no at- 
tribute of her sex, saving the most 
inordinate vanity, as to her personal 
appearance and rank. In low life, 
= would have been designated by 
her compeers “a strapping wo- 
man.” As it was the doctor says of 
her,— 


“ Her figure was tall (I think not far 
from six feet), rather largely proportioned, 
and was once very plump, as I have heard 
her say. Her mien was majestic ; her 
address eminently graceful ; in her con- 
versation, when she pleased, she was 
enchanting; when she meant it, dig- 
nified; at all times eloquent. She 
was excellent at mimicry, and upon all 
ranks of life. She had more wit and re. 
partee than falls to the lot of most wo- 
men. Her knowledge of human nature 
was most profound; and she could turn 


* He was, in safe theory, a furious Republican. The doctor relates, “ In accor. 


dance with his republican principles, Lord Stanhope caused his armorial bearings 
to be defaced from his plate, carriages, &c. Nothing was spared but the iron gate 
before the entrance to the house. Even the tapestry given to the great Lord Stan- 
hope by the King of Spain, with which one of the rooms of Chevening was ornamented, 
he caused to be taken down and put into a corner, calling it damned aristocratical. 
He likewise sold all the Spanish plate, which Lady Hester said weighed (if I recollect 
rightly) six huadred weight.” Here was a chivalrous way for a regenerator of the 
age te display his republican principles! Elsewhere his daughter says of him, 
“ He slept with twelve blankets on his bed, no nightcap, and the window open. How 
you would have laughed if you saw him, He used to get out of bed and put on a 
thin dressing-gown, with a pair of silk breeches that he had wora overnight with 
slippers, and no stockings ; and then he would sit in a part of the room that had no 
carpet, and take his tea with a bit of brown bread.” 
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that knowledge to account to its utmost 
extent and in the minutest trifles. She 
was courageous, poy and physically 
so, undaunted and proud as Lucifer.” 

“She never read in any book more 
than a few pages, and there were few 
works that she praised when she looked 
them over. History she despised, con- 
sidering it all a farce ; because she said 
she had seen so many histories of her 
time which she found to be lies from 
beginning to end, that she could not be- 
lieve in one. She had a great facility of 
expression, and on some occasions intro- 
duced old proverbs with wonderful ap- 
positeness,”” 


The fact is she had a regular flux 
de bouche, as the French style it, 
something like Brougham’s, only that 
she let flow good things, and could 
give tongue for a dozen hours with- 
out once cracking cry, as the poor 
toady of a doctor knew to his cost. 
Of herself she says,— 


*«* When I was young I was never what 
you call handsome, but brilliant ; my lan- 
guage—ah! then it was —something 
striking and original, which caught every 
body’s attention. I remember when I 
was living with Mr. Pitt, that one morn- 
ing after a party he said to me, ‘ Really, 
Hester, Lord Hertford (the father of the 
late lord, and a man of high pretensions 
for his courtly manners) paid you so 
many compliments about your looks last 
night, that you might well be proud of 
them.’ ‘ Not at all,’ answered I; ‘ he 
is deceived if he thinks I am handsome, 
for 1 know I am not. If you were to take 
every feature in my face and put them one 
by one on the table, there is not a single 
one would bear examination. The only 
thing is, that put together and lighted up, 
they look well enough. It is homogene- 
ous ugliness, and nothing more.’ Mr. 
Pitt used to say to me ‘ Hester, what 
sort of being are you? We shall see 
some day wings spring out of your 
shoulders, for there are moments when 
you hardly seem to walk the earth.’ There 
was a man who had known me well for 
fifteen years, and he told me one day that 
he had tried a long time to make me out, 
but he did not know whether I was a 
devil or an angel. There have been men 
who have been intimate with me, and to 
whom in point of passion I was no more 
than that milk-jug, and there were others 
who would go through fire forme. But 
all this depends upon the star of a per- 
son.” 


We are told there was a sort of 
resemblance between her and Mr. 
Pitt; unless it were a remote one, 
we can scarcely imagine her to have 
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been really handsome or attractive 
after the bloom of early youth. In- 
deed her own statement is not essen- 
tially at variance with this, when 
coupled with what we have already 
— about the irregularity of her 
eatures : she says,— 


** Doctor, at twenty my complexion 
was like alabaster, and at five paces’ dis- 
tance the sharpest eye could not discover 
my pearl necklace from my skin; my 
lips were of such a beautiful carnation, 
that without vanity I can assure you very 
few women had the like. A dark blue 
shade under the eyes, and the blue veins 
that were observable through the trans- 
parent skin, heightened the brilliancy of 
my features. Nor were the roses want- 
ing in my cheeks; and to all this was 
added a permanency in my looks that 
fatigue of no sort could impair.” 


This is undoubtedly sad twaddle 
from an old and unsexed lady, but 
it has the redeeming feature though 
not all the geniality of the gossiping 
reminiscences of the grandmamma in 
one of Béranger’s poems. But let 
us now contemplate this delicate 
beauty at “sweet twenty” at a more 
advanced age, and in her bellicose 
guise :— 


“ From her manner towards people it 
would have seemed that she was the only 
person in creation privileged to abuse 
and to command ; others had nothing else 
to do but to obey, and not to think. She 
was baughty and overbearing, impatient 
of control, born to rule, and more at her 
ease when she had a hundred persons to 
govern than when she had only ten. She 
would often mention Mr. Pitt's opinion 
of her fitness for military command. 
Had she been a man anda soldier, she 
would have been what the French call 
a sabreur” (un beau sabreur, we presume, 
the worthy doctor means), ‘‘ for never 
was any one so fond of wielding weapons 
and of boasting of her capability of using 
them upon a fit occasion as she was. In 
her bed-room or on her divan she always 
had a mace, which was spiked round the 
head, a steel battle-axe, and a dagger; 
but her favourite weapon was the mace. 
When she took it up, which sometimes 
was the case when vociferuting to the 
men-servants, I have seen them flinch 
and draw back to be out of the reach of 
her arm ; and on one occasion a powerful 
Turk, a man about forty, of great muscu- 
lar strength, and with a remarkable black 
beard, on her making a gesture as if to 
strike him, flew back so suddenly that he 
knocked down another who was behind 
him and fell himself,” 
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She used to pique herself particu- 
larly upon the power to hit hard and 
put her blow well in. And she failed 
not to keep herself in wind and prac- 
tice on her slaves. The doctor gives 
a very circumstantial and amusing 
account of her flooring a black slave 
called Zeyneb, and keeping a huge 
nigger, who took her slave's part, in 
play until her Albanians came to 
the rescue. 


“T heard a strange noise,’ quoth she, 
‘and went out, and there I saw Log- 
magi (one of her servants) with his eyes 
starting out of his head, held down on 
the ground by the negro. I caught the 
fellow’s hand, though one of his pistols 
was directed towards me, and with my 
other arm gave a back-handed stroke 
across Zeyneb’s face (who was helping 
the black) that knocked her down, She 
got up, scaled the wall, and ran off to 
Sayda, and I never saw her more. I 
called the Albanians, and had Abu Ali 
turned out of doors immediately.’” 


The sequel to this passage of arms 
is calculated to give rise to pleasant 
and pious reflections, and is related 
by the worthy doctor with great 
complacency :—“ After Zeyneb ran 
away, she threw herself into the arms 
of the nizam, or soldiers, where Lady 
Hester, to use her own emphatic 
language, left her to rot!” 

We now approach the other topic 
to which we on averted. She was 
an intellectual gladiator; she never 
during her life, whether in the Eng- 
lish court or in her lair at Mount 
Lebanon, ever deliberately said or 
wrote any thing without the attempt 
to give pain to the person whom she 
addressed. This the doctor has 
clearly intimated in several passages. 
We know from better authority than 
his, that having considerable talents 
of an irregular order, she was ex- 
cessively clever and amusing in con- 
versation, as all such persons may 
be who spurn all bounds moral 
and religious, and all the cour- 
tesies and gentlenesses of intercom- 
munication between one civilised 
being and another. She was a 
mimic, which no gentleman or 
lady ever yet condescended to be, 
though the wisest, and the gravest, 
and the best, have always lent their 
contemptuous applause to the exhi- 
bition of the moment, whilst in the 
next, from the very depths of their 
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soul, they loathed the worthless exhi- 
bitor. She was a word-monger, too ; 
but certainly she had a keen, genuine 
relish for fun, and saw in men and 
life generally the weak side of human 
nature with an unfailing precision, 
and ex it with an irreverent, 
and rude, but potent hand. Though 
she affected for herself all manner of 
silly immunities and privileges from 
her rank, she gazed upon it without 
the slightest glamour in others, and 
valued it not a rush. She never was 
dazzled for an instant with the splen- 
dour of position or title — king, 
ueen, prince, or my lord this or 
that ; she saw only the man or wo- 
man, and set them down at their ab- 
stract, or normal worth. In matters 
touching individuals with which she 
was not herself, or her relatives the 
Pitts, concerned, her observations 
were always frank and fearless, and 
generally as just as they were appo- 
site and true in the main, though 
sometimes urged to the extreme. 
There must have been some charm, 
some witchery in her conversation, 
even up toa late period of her life, 
or men of a different caste and cali- 
bre from our doctor would not, as 
they did, have sat with her in talk, 
chiefly, we believe, of a wild, wierd, 
and forlorn character, for several, we 
might say many, successive hours. 
We can ourselves understand this 
witchery of converse, for we did 
know one lady, with whom we have 
as many hours, perhaps, in 
conversation at a burst as any fa- 
voured visitor did with Lady Hester, 
but we never knew but this one, and 
she, too, lies amongst savage stran- 
gers in a land afar off. 

There is, of course, an art in con- 
versation by which those with ade- 
quate abilities and knowledge, readi- 
ness of wit, and facility of delivery, 
may render themselves agreeable. 
But art never yet made a good and 
genial talker, for the heart has more 
to do with it than the brain. There 
must be effusion, there must be 
abandonment, there must be the 
subtlest sympathy of intellectual 
feeling with the being you address, 
there must be a total forgetfulness 
and annihilation of mere self, and an 
absolute unconsciousness of all the 
world beside, and its mundane consi- 
derations and conditions; the spirits 
of both must be abroad to mingle in 
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rapt intellectual excitement during a 
suspension of the feeling of mortal- 
ity. This is rare; but it must have 
existed to a greater or lesser extent 
in those who, in the presence of 
competent auditors, did, like Curran, 
greatly distinguish themselves for 
conversational powers. Byron says,— 


‘¢Curran—Curranisthe man whostruck 
me most. Such imagination! There 
was never any thing like it that I ever 
saw or heard of. His published life, his 
published speeches, give you no idea of 
the man—none at all. He was a machine 
of imagination, as some one said of Piron, 
that he was an epigrammatic machine.” 


Again, in his Memoranda, Byron 
says of Curran :— 


“The riches of his Irish imagination 
were exhaustless. I have heard that 
man speak more poetry than I have ever 
seen written, though I saw him seldom 
and but occasionally.” 


We do not believe we have an 
memorial from Lord Byron himself 
touching the opinion at which he had 
arrived of Lady Hester Stanhope ; 
but Mr. Moore, in his life of the poet, 
says,— 


‘Among the persons beside Lord 
Sligo whom he saw most of at this time” 
(being at Athens, a.p, 1810-11) “ were 
Lady Hester Stanhope and Mr. Bruce. 
One of the first objects, indeed, that met 
the eyes of those two distinguished tra. 
vellers on their approaching the coast of 
Attica was Lord Byron disporting in his 
favourite element under the rocks of 
Cape Calonna. They were afterwards 
made acquainted with each other by Lord 
Sligo, and it was, I believe, in the course 
of their first interview at his table that 
Lady Hester, with that lively eloquence 
for which she is so remarkable, took the 
poet briskly to task for the depreciating 
opinion which, as she understood, he en- 
tertained for all female intellect. Being 
but little inclined, were he able, to sustain 
such heresy against one who was: in her 
own person such an irresistible refutation 
of it, Lord Byron had no other refuge 
from the fair orator’s arguments than in 
assent and silence, and this well-bred 
deference being, in a sensible woman’s 
eyes, equivalent to concession, they be- 
came from thenceforward cordial friends. 
In recalling some recollections of this pe- 
riod in his Memoranda, after relating the 
circumstance of his being caught bathing 
by an English party at Sunium, he added, 
* This was the beginning of the most 
delightful acquaintance I formed in 
Greece,’” 
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Her own impressions of Lord 
Byron were less favourable. In the 
main they were not unjust, and are 
abundantly shrewd. Several of the 
strictures, we may remark, which 
she applies to Lord B.’s motives and 
character, might, with equal justice, 
be directed against her own :— 


“In reading the newspapers, Lord 
Byron’s name occurred. ‘I think,’ said 
Lady Hester, ‘ he was a strange charac- 
ter. His generosity was for a motive, 
his avarice for a motive. One time he 
was mopish, and nobody was to speak to 
him, another he was for being jocular 
with every body. Then he was a sort of 
Don Quixote, fighting with the police for 
a woman of the town, and then he wanted 
to make himself something great. But 
when he allowed himself to be bullied by 
the Albanians, it was all over with him: 
you must not shew any fear with them. 
At Athens I saw nothing in him but a 
well-bred man, like many others ; for as 
for poetry, it is easy enough to write 
verses; and as for the thoughts, who 
knows where he got them? Many a one 
picks up some old book that nobody 
knows any thing about, and gets his ideas 
out of it. He had a great deal of vice in 
his looks; his eyes set close together, 
and a contracted brow, so (imitating it). 
Oh, Lord ! I am sure he was not a liberal 
man whatever else he might be. The 
only thing about his looks was this part 
(drawing her hand down the cheek to the 
front of her neck), and the curl on his 
forehead.” 


She was perfectly right in the con- 
clusion that, notwithstanding all Lord 
Byron's pretensions to liberality, he 
was not a liberal man, nor was he 
a man to win fame in any other pur- 
suit save poctry. Neither nature, nor 
temperament, nor courage, nor genius, 
had he of that order which makes 
heroes. His display in Greece was a 
melancholy failure, and nobody was 
more bitterly conscious of it than 
himself. Lady Hester's remarks upon 
Napoleon and Josephine are likewise 
worth quoting. She exclaims to the 
doctor,— 


“ There, you see! Was I right about 
Josephine? As soon as I saw that print 
of her which you sent me, I saw at once 
she was artful beyond measure. I told 
you so, you know, some timeago. There 
are two or three lines about her face 
that make me think she was Satanic. As 
for being handsome, that she never could 
have been. But Buonaparte, whatever 
Lady Charlotte (Bury) may think, had 
naturally something vulgar in his com- 
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ag He took a little from Ossian, a 
ittle from Cesar, a little from this book, 
a little from that, and made up a some- 
thing which was a good imitation of a 
great man; but he was not in himself 
naturally great. As for killing D’Engbien, 
if he had killed all the Bourbons, for the 
good of France, I should say nothing 
to that; but he had not much feeling. 
Whenever he laments any body, it is 
always for his own sake he does it. I 
don’t understand a great man either 
making complaints about the room he 
slept in not being good enough for him, 
or complaining of his champagne. I 
dare say he had slept in many a worse. 
Had I been in bis place you would have 
seen how differently I should have acted, 
and that such a man as Sir Hudson Lowe 
should never have seen that he could 
have the power of vexing me. He was 
not what I call a man of genius; a man 
of considerable talent he certainly was.” 


Perhaps this is the best criticism 
in the adverse sense that ever was 
pronounced upon Napoleon. She is 
only mistaken when she fancies it 
was from want of moral firmness 
and innate dignity of feeling that 
Napoleon took the unworthy course 
he did towards the unfortunate 
governor of St. Ilelena. No, it 
was all done coldly and calmly upon 
calculation. {le wished to appear to 
the people of the various European 
nations as eens martyrdom on 
the rock to which he was chained. 
He wanted to keep his name alive in 
the minds of all men, and in the 
hearts of many, and he succeeded. 
Byron spoke truly, though in sound- 
ing verse, when he said,— 
“Conqueror and captive of the earth 

art thou ! 

She trembles at thee still, and thy wild 

name 
Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds 
than now, 

That thou art nothing save the jest of 


Fame, 
Who woo’d thee, once thy vassal.” 


Cold and selfish Buonaparte was. 
Had he not been so he neither could 
have achieved nor maintained his po- 
sition. And for the murder of D’Eng- 
hien, it was committed, not for the 
good of France, unless so far, indeed, 
as that was involved in the preserva- 
tion of the life of the ruler of France. 
Buonaparte had D’Enghien shot to 
save himself from assassination, with 
which he was constantly threatened. 
And, to the eternal disgrace of the 
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Bourbons and their adherents, the 
audacious murder had the effect on 
which Buonaparte calculated. The 
whole race and their followers were 
utterly appalled, confounded, and 
terror-stricken, and no attempt was 
ever afterwards made upon the life 
of Buonaparte, except by an insane 
German fanatic. Thus it became 
manifest from what quarter the as- 
sassins had come. Napoleon might 
not have had genius in Lady Hester's 
sense of the word, but he had not 
alone considerable talent, but a con- 
regation of talents, as was said of 
er uncle’s by Canning, “rare in 
their separate excellence, wonderful 
in their combination.” In sooth, he 
had, in the highest degree, all the 
talents needful for the chief of a 
mighty empire in peaceor war. His 
powers and achievements as a finan- 
cier and administrator were quite as 
great and as marvellous as those dis- 
played by the general on the battle- 
field. But what does Lady Hester 
call a man of genius? She says,— 


‘*A man of genius is like a fine dia. 
mond. What I understand by a fine 
diamond is one resembling a large drop 
of water—smooth and even on every 
side, so that whichever way you look at 
it there is a blaze of light that seems as 
if it would spread as you gaze on it.” 


If this be a correet as well as a po- 
etical description of a man of genius, 
then never yet did such exist upon 
earth, and ‘eee and Cesar must 
be content to fall into rank with Na- 
poleon, as simply men of considerable 
talent. But Lady Hester adds,— 


“* Flowever, men of genius have seldom 
a look that would tell you they are so, 
for what a heavy-looking man Mr, Fox 
was! Did you ever see him? Mr. Pitt, 
again, had nothing remarkable in his ap- 
pearance ; Mr. Pitt's was not a face that 
gave one the idea of a clever man. As 
he walked through the park you would 
have taken him for a poet, or some such 
person ; thin, tall, and rather awkward, 
looking upwards as if his ideas were en 
Vair, and not remarking what was passing 
round him; there was no expression in 
him at such a moment. It was my grand- 
father who had the fine look. ‘The best 
picture of him is at Chevening ; he is 
represented in his robes.” 


Lady Hester elsewhere says that 
Charles Fox just looked like the land- 
lord of a public-house, and, judging 
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from his portraits, we should say the 
comparison is not amiss; and that if 
his lot had been differently cast he 
would have been that style of jolly 
landlord who drinks up to his own 
share all the profits. We have no 
doubt her description of Pitt is accu- 
rate. Chateaubriand had already, in 
his sketches, said of him :— 


“ Pitt, tall and slender, had an air at 
once melancholy and sarcastic. His de- 
livery was cold, his intonation mono- 
tonous, his action scarcely perceptible ; 
at the same time, the lucidity and fluency 
of his thoughts, the logic of his argu- 
ments, suddenly irradiated with flashes of 
eloquence, ile his talent something 
abuve the ordinary line. I frequently 
saw Pitt walking across St. James’s 
Park from his own house to the palace.” 


It was Lady Hester who presided 
over her uncle’s household affairs, 
but the illustrious French emigrant, 
then utterly unnoticed by the Eng- 
lish world of fashion, does not seem 
to have been aware of this. The la- 
dies who were then the graces and 
charms of the drawing-room might 
have been the grandmothers of the 
“ lovelinesses,” if we may be allowed 
to coin the word, who danced at his 
house in short waists and shorter 
petticoats in 1822, when the exile 
for honour’s sake and the neglected 
man of genius was ambassador of 
France. He fancied that he and his 
friend Fontanes, and other deserving 
and worthy gentlemen, were slighted 
and contemned in their poverty—one 
might say their destitution—by the 
English pritme-minister; but they 
were only not known to him from 
the common herd of frivolous and 
worthless emigrants—not sought out, 
and, in a word, neglected — only, we 
hope, because unknown. We believe 
William Pitt did not like, and had 
no reason to like, any of the Bour- 
bonists he was compelled to mect 
and recognise from “the gross fat 
man,” who was afterwards Louis 
XVIIL, downwards. But he was 
too much of a gentleman to exhibit 
any show of rudeness or supercili- 
ousness to the humblest or the worst 
of them, as Chateaubriand imagined 
he did to himself and his companions 
upon one occasion :— 


“ Pitt, dressed in black, with a steel. 
hilted sword by his side, hat under his 
arm, ascended, taking two or three steps 
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atatime, In his passage he only met 
with two or three emigrants who had no- 
thing to do, Casting on usa disdainful 
look, he turned up his nose and his pale 
face, and passed on.” 


The fact is, Pitt thought not of 
them, if he even so looked at them 
that a knowledge of their presence 
was conveyed to the sensorium. To 
put it in a little loftier language than 
that used by the Frenchman, and by 
Lady Hester, to describe his reveries, 
“His mind was wandering away, 
away!” But, to return to Pitt's 
domestic life, the viscount says :— 


“« At home the great financier kept no 
sort of order; he had no regular hours 
for his meals or for sleep. Over head 
and ears in debt, he paid nobody, and 
uever could take the trouble to cast up a 
bill. A  valet-de-chambre managed his 
house. Ill.dressed, without pleasure, 
without passion; greedy of power, he 
despised honours, and would not be any 
thing more than William Pitt.” 


We fear, even from Lady Hester's 
account, that this is pretty nearly all 
in the main too truce. Chateau- 
briand adds,— 


‘In the month of June 1822, Lord 
Liverpool took me to dine at his country 
house. As we crossed Putney Heath, he 
shewed me the small house where the 
son of Lord Chatham, the statesman who 
had had Europe in bis pay, and distri- 
buted with his own hand all the trea- 
sures of the world, died poor.” 


Lady Hester is reported to have 
told many stories of Pitt’s refusal of 
large assistance in money - matters, 
from various bodies of his country- 
men, chiefly commercial persons ; and 
his stern repudiation of all propitia- 
tory presents from abroad. Unsup- 
ported by other testimony, these re- 
ports, even if correct, are valueless ; 
but we believe with Chateaubriand, 
that Pitt was not accessible to a bribe 
in any shape. He was not the man 
to submit to any fetters, and above 
all golden ones. We can go with, 
and sympathise in, what follows those 
narrations,— 


*«« When I think of the ingratitude of 
the English nation to Mr. Pitt, for all 
his personal sacrifices and disinterested- 
ness, for his life wasted in the service of 
his country!" Here Lady Hester’s emo- 
tions got the better of her, and she burst 
into tears—she sobbed as she spoke. 
‘People little knew what he had to do. 
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Up at eight o’clock in the morning, with 
people enough to see for a week, obliged 
to talk all the time he was at breakfast, 
and receiving first one, then another, 
until fouro’clock ; then, eating a mutton- 
chop, hurrying off to the House, and 
there badgered, and compelled to speak 
and waste his lungs until two or three in 
the morning! Who could stand it! After 
this, heated as he was, and having eaten 
nothing, ina manner of speaking, all day, 
he would sup with Dundas, Huskisson, 
Rose, Mr. Long, and such persons, and 
then go to bed to get three or four hours’ 
sleep; and to renew the same thing the 
next day, and the next, and the next. 
*** Ah, doctor, in town, during the 
sitting of parliament, what a life was his ! 
Roused from his sleep (for he was a good 
sleeper), with a despatch from Lord Mel- 
ville; then down to Windsor ; then, if 
he had half an hour to spare, trying to 
swallow something: Mr. Adams, with a 

aper, Mr. Long, with anotherf; then, Mr. 
Sa. then, with a little bottle of cordial 
confection in his pocket, off to the House, 
until three or four in the morning ; then 
home toa hot supper for three or four 
hours more, to talk over what was to be 
done next day; and wine, and wine! 
Scarcely up next morning when tat-tat-tat 
—the twenty or thirty people, one after 
another, and the horses walking before 
the door, from two till sunset, waiting 
for him. It was enough to kill a man—it 
was murder !” 


This picture of the fulfilment ofan 
ambitious man’s greediness of power, 
—to put it as his enemies would 
put it,—or of his self-devotion to 
the cause of his country, as his 
friends, and we have no doubt, 
true and fearless history hereafter 
will describe it, is melancholy. It 
shews painfully the vanity of all 
human pursuits, and the penalties 
you must pay for your pre-eminent 
success therein. Ambition, quoth 
somebody, may clamber to the to 
of the pyramid: philosophy lies self- 
included at the base. Yet this strug- 
gle has always been held the noblest 
of which the intellectual human being 
is capable; and every generous heart 
rebounds to the glories in act, en- 
durance, and enjoyment, enunciated 
in the philosophic poet’s verses,— 

“ Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

Nocteis atque dies niti prestante labore 

Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque 
potiri.” 

Pitt entered upon this career early, 
and ran in a winner with transcen- 
dant power and with an applause 
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which now the basest or meanest 
would not be disposed to refuse. Yet 
surely his career, as we have seen it 
described, was not an enviable one, 
for it was quite factitious. Hard ex- 
ercise and high stimulants, the con- 
ditions and circumstances under which 
a racer is trained, lives and wins, and 
then dies off at once, or is sent to 
stud. Wine, and wine, and wine, to 
produce reaction on exhaustion ; and 
then the severe preparation for the 
real work, and the work itself at the 
pace that kills. Set aside the ques- 
tion of the restoratives as for good 
or bad in Pitt’s case for the outward 
animal, and observe the wear and 
tear within, and see if one, when he 
sunk, might not have assumed the 
philosophic tone of a modern poet, 
the only poet of these degenerate 
days, and exclaim,— 


« T never thought he could have lived so 
long : 
His food was glory, which was poison to 
his mind, 
And peril to his body.”’ 


We altogether agree with Lady 
Hester, “ That Mr. Pitt got into debt, 
is no wonder! How could a man so 
circumstanced look into his affairs?” 
Indeed he could not ; and she adds,— 


‘‘ And, of course, there were many 
things I could not attend to, whatever 
disposition I might have bad to do so, 
The bills that were given in by the cook, 
the valet, and such people, I looked over. 
Merely the postchaises-and-four were 
enough to run away with a moderate in- 
come. Every now and then I fixed upon 
some glaring overcharge, and made some 
inquiry about it, just to put a check upon 
them ; and on such occasions I would say, 
‘Take care that this does not happen 
again!’ But what with great dinners, 
and one thing or other, it was impossible 
to do any good.” 


It is quite clear that in this humble 
but essential way, her ladyship could 
not do any good to the nation’s great 
financier ; but she flattered herself 
with the notion in which, perhaps, 
Pitt indulged her, that she was ver 
useful as a sort of diplomatic onal 
jutor. He intrusted her, it would 
seem, with writing certain letters, and 
signing his name to these, and with 
the watchwords to spies, and so forth, 
in this little semi-ministerial strain ; 
but we have too strong @ belief in 
Pitt the man, to fancy the trust was 
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great or important. She, however, 
with, in this case, a pardonable vanity, 
insists on it. She says that with the 
exception of Dundas and a noble 
lord whose name would scarcely be 
worth guessing at, all the team Pitt 
had to Soe were mere rabble ; more 
technically, she would have said rips, 
we believe he did not tolerate roarers. 
This giving the Lord Blank into the 
bargain, we are confident is true, and 
time would seem to have proved it. 
She adds, apropos to nothing here, 
but characteristically as to Pitt :— 


“ He was accustomed to say that he 
always conceived more favourably of that 
man’s understanding who talked agreeable 
nonsense, than of bis who talked sensibly 
only ; for the latter might come from 
books and study, while the former could 
only be the natural fruit of his own im. 
agination.” 


This, perhaps, as a rule for reading 
human kind, is worth thinking of. 
We come to her statement of Pitt's 
opinions about the Bourbons, the 
which statement, from a variety of 
circumstances and conclusions before 
arrived at from good evidence, we 
are satisfied is true :— 


“ Lady Hester said, that those who 
asserted Mr. Pitt wanted to put the 
Bourbons on the throne, and that they 
followed his principles, lied; and if she 
had been in parliament, she would have 
told them so. I once heard a great per- 
son in conversation with him on the sub. 
ject, and Mr. Pitt's reply was, ‘ When- 
ever IT make peace, whether with a consul, 
or with whosoever it is at the head of 
the French government, provided I can 
have any dependence upon him, I will 
do it.’ Mr. Pitt had a sovereign con- 
tempt for the Bourbons, and the only 
merit he ever allowed to any one of 
them, was to him who was afterwards 

tharles X., whose gentlemanly manners 

and mild demeanour he could not be 
otherwise than pleased with. Mr. Pitt 
never would consent to their going to 
court, because it would have been a re. 
cognition of Louis X VIII.” 


We have no doubt whatever that 
Pitt's feelings towards these princes 
was precisely what she describes ; it 
is the feeling every man of Pitt's 
intellect must have had. Louis 
XVIII. of France, or Louis des 
Huitres, as some of his subjects styled 
him, was an obese, gormandising 
Charles II. of England, with all his 
vices and meannesses unredeemed— 
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if, for a king and a gentleman, there 
could be any redemption from the 
slough of filth, and treachery, and 
ingratitude, in which this cold vo- 
luptuary, and paltry and cruel tyrant, 
had plunged himself— unredeemed, 
we say, by Charles’s genuine and 
genial wit, and frankest courtesy, and 
outward show of generous manliness. 
Ilis brother James was in every 
thing, except in intellect, as a man 
dealing with mankind, a more esti- 
mable person, though rather below 
even the average of princes. Yet 
with him sunk the fabric which had 
been potently sustained by the bro- 
ther, with the vilest props, and on 
the most rotten foundation. So it 
was with Louis XVIII; he ma- 
naged to feed on at his gilded trough 
to die a king, while his successor, 
the only gentleman of his family 
(though he had been a rope-dancer 
in his youth, and a Jesuit in his 
penitential old age), was driven forth 
an exile from his country, with hiss- 
ing and reproach, through the agency 
of, perhaps, the vilest and the most 
foolish conspiracy that the world, 
civilised or barbaric, ever yet has 
known. ‘The principal actors in 
it, Lafitte and Lafayette, and the 
multitudinous other deluded con- 
spirators, have left their “‘mea culpa, 
mea maxima culpa,” to history, which 
will have to record their stupidity, 
the subtle use that was made of it, 
and the injury in the way of incubus 
for a time—and it is too long—men 
who pant for a rational, a just, and a 
comparatively free government, have 
been compelled to suffer for a fault 
and folly which was not theirs, but 
that of the deluded individuals in 
whom they were unfortunate enough 
to confide. 

The confidence (such as it was) 
reposed in her by Mr. Pitt, and the 
duties she was intrusted to discharge, 
the deferential court paid to her by 
the multitudes who had any point to 
gain with the prime-minister, the 

“ps she received from so many 
of exalted rank and so many of lofty 
intellectual position, the lip-honour 
paid to her by all, seem quite to have 
turned a brain in which, probably, 
there was an hereditary predisposi- 
tion to monomaniacal affections in one 
form or other. In her case, the shape 
it took arose from her association 
with a prime-minister of great cou- 
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rage, vigour, and ability, with a will 
indomitable, and a pride as great; 
who was at the same time engaged in 
negotiations, intrigues, and enter- 

rises at home and abroad, the most 
intricate, embarrassing, and porten- 
tously important, not alone to this 
country, but mankind, and which, 
accordingly, required the fullest ex- 
ercise of all those faculties, endow- 
ments, ahd powers, which would 
seem to have been confided to Wil- 
liam Pitt as a special instrument un- 
der Divine Providence. Lady Hester 
came to faney herself as great in 
diplomacy and statecraft as Mr. Pitt 
himself, and persuaded herself that 
he thought so too, and, touching 
this, has related to the doctor com- 
plimentary sayings which, if not the 
offsprings of her own diseased ima- 
gination, are not very creditable to 
the good taste, the sincerity, or the 
= feeling, of her illustrious uncle. 
ndeed, she attributes to him, more- 
over, the opinion that she had a mi- 
litary genius of the highest order, 
and that the awkward accident of 
sex alone prevented him from plac- 
ing her at the head of vast armies. 
Then would the fame of Marlborough 
have been eclipsed, and the star of 
Wellington never would have arisen. 
It is possible Pitt may have, with that 
gravity of mien and aspect which was 
in him habitual, said some of the 
things she reports in really good-hu- 
moured, fondling jest to a fair and 
devoted relative. And this would be 
a way of accounting for it. But, 
without haying recourse to such a 
supposition, we can imagine there was 
some slight foundation for the fol- 
lowing scene on Windsor Terrace, in 
which George IIT., whose own brain 
was never one of the soundest, was 
the principal actor. There is a story 
in Scrope’s Memoirs of his brother, 
Lord Sydenham, which the writer 
of this paper reviewed, and which 
shews the poor king was in the habit 
of playing off scenes in this charac- 
ter with William Pitt :— 


“The king and all the princes and 
princesses were walking, and he turned 
round to him, ‘ Pitt,’ says he, ‘I have 
got a new minister in your room.’ Mr, 
Pitt immediately replied, ‘At your ma- 
jesty’s pleasure, and I shall be happy 
that your majesty has found one to relieve 
me from the burden of affairs ; alittle re. 
tirement and fresh air will do me good,’ 
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The king went on as if finishing his sen- 
tence, and without heeding what Mr. 
Pitt had said, ‘A minister better than 
yourself,’ Mr. Pitt rejoined, ‘ Your 
majesty’s choice cannot but be a wise 
one. ‘The king resumed, ‘I tell you, 
Pitt, I shall have a better minister than 
you ; and, moreover, I shall have a good 
general.’ The raillery began to grow puz- 
zling, and Mr. Pitt, with all his courtly 
manners, was at a loss to know what it 
meant ; so he said, ‘ Do, pray, condescend 
to tell me who this unknown aud remark- 
able person is, that I may pay him the 
respect due to his great talents and your 
majesty’s choice,’ The king relieved him 
from his embarrassment, ‘There is my 
new minister,’ said he, pointing to me, 
whom Mr. Pitt had under his arm; 
‘there is not a man in my kingdom who 
is a better politician than Lady Hester, 
and (assuming an air of seriousness, which 
made his manner quite touching) I have 
great pleasure in saying, too, there is not 
a woman who adorns her sex more than 
she does. And let me say, Mr. Pitt, 
you have not reason to be proud that you 
are a minister, for there have been many 
before you and will be many after you ; 
but you have reason to be proud of her 
who unites every thing that is great in 
man and woman.’ Doctor, the tears 
came into Mr. Pitt’s eyes, and how the 
court ladies did bite their lips.’” 


We do not know whether the doc- 
tor ventured to comment on this cha- 
racteristic narrative, but if Mr. Bur- 
chell had been the listener, he would 
have crowned the last part, being the 
resolution and moral of the story, 
with a very energetic fudge! But 
the anecdote will serve to shew very 
clearly the notions she had got into 
her head. And this belief in her 
peculiar greatness of intellect from an 
early period appears to have had the 
effect of inducing her to consider her- 
self freed from the ordinary restraints 
on the behaviour of her sex in soci- 
ety—and, indeed, exempt, as a supe- 
rior being, from the common ceremo- 
nies and courtesies of intercourse 
between well-bred people. She re- 
ports with infinite complacency and 
glee the rude—nay, the vulgar 
things she said to princes, and dukes 
and duchesses, and peers and peer- 
esses, innumerable, and shews that, 
even in youth she was impressed with 
a preposterous notion of her own 
dignity. The favourite phrase with 
her was, “I am a Pitt!” and Pitts 
she thought were above all ordinary 
rules, laws, considerations, and oblj- 
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pies, For once, shestartledeven the 
octor by giving utterance to a por- 
tion of this doctrine. She had asked 
him, “‘Ought not a person to act 
so?’ ‘Undoubtedly, I replied, ‘a 
person of principle would not act 
otherwise.’ ‘ Principle!’ she exclaim- 
ed, ‘What do you mean by princi- 
ple? Iama Pitt!’” The poor man 
says very submissively, though now 
out of the reach of his patroness’s 
stalwart arm, “As I did not un- 
derstand precisely why a Pitt should 
be above sre although it would 
seem there is a species of integrity 
higher than principle itself, I held 
my tongue and Lady Hester went 
on.” But, apropos to principle and 
the place where the volume has 


turned open before us, she says of 


Lord Brougham :— 


*** An Englishman who was here, and 
who knew him, one day said to me, 
* What do you think of Lord Brougham’s 
principles?’ ‘Why,’ answered I, ‘I 
think they are like mine—none at all.’ 
How he stared, doctor, until I added, 
‘ He has peculiar ones made for himself, 
as I have.’” 


A civil explanation for her lady- 
ship, but not a saving one to him on 
whom she had by anticipation placed 
the brand he now bears! 

This, it should be remembered, 
was said many years ago—long be- 
fore Brougham jumped Jim Crow in 
so brazen-faced and comical a man- 
ner. But this is, in some sort, a 
digression. To return. She had the 
oo possible contempt for all 

itt’s colleagues and pone sup- 
porters, except Dundas. George 


Canning was the especial object of 


her aversion. The intense bitterness 
of her hatred to him, we doubt not, 
arose from the fact forced upon her 
consciousness, that while she thought 
she was playing him as a political 
card, he was, in truth, making use of 
her to promote his own ambitious 
projects. She was indignant at hear- 
ing him called handsome :— 


*«* Good God,’ she exclaimed, ‘ what 
fools people are! Some people thought 
Mr. Canning had a fine forehead, because 
it was bald. There was not one feature 
or one limb in Canning but whet was 
vulgar, except his teeth, and those I am 
not sure were not false ; and why I think 
so is, that once in the House of Com- 
mons he spit blood in his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and said he had a dreadful 
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toothach. People don’t split blood with 
toothachs,’” 


When she comes to treat of Can- 
ning’s deceitfulness and duplicity, she 
gets upon themes in which she will 
find more to sympathise with her. 
But, to do Canning’s memory justice, 
we should not think any thing now- 
adays of the worst thing he ever did ; 
it is since his time that the distinction 
between personal honour and poli- 
tical honour has been discovered, and 
we ought to give him the benefit of 
it. He will then be, under this mo- 
dification, as superior to his suc- 
cessors in honour, and consistency, 
and truthfulness, as he was in ability 
and eloquence. It is not fair to try 
a man by a Pitt-test in the days of 
Peel. Let us, however, hear Lady 
Hester's tirade :— 


«“« Ob, Lord, when I think of bis 
duplicity ’’’ (ie, Canning’s, not Peel’s, 
for the latter was not sufficiently grown 
then to have the rind taken off); “ ‘ for 
it was not on matters of this sort only, 
but in every thing he was deceitful. I 
only regret that he ever took me in as he 
did !’” (hence the spitefulness). “‘‘ But 
he was so artful as to make me believe, 
at last, in his protestations of admiration 
for Mr. Pitt; and, as Mr. Pitt was sur- 
rounded by such fools as Castlereagh and 
Hawkesbury, I thought it might be use- 
ful to him in lightening his labours, for 
he was clever and wrote well; whilst 
Mr. Pitt could never trust Lord C to 
draw up an official paper without having 
to cross out and correct half ofit. But 
the first time I saw him, I thought him 
insincere, and told Mr. Pitt so, and did 
not scruple to add how much I disliked 
him. ‘ Ob,’ Mr, Pitt replied, ‘ heis very 
amusing, and when you have seen more 
of him, you will think so too!’ ‘ Well, 
we shall see,’ said I. ‘ You must like 
him,’ rejoined Mr, Pitt; ‘ he is so bril- 
liant.’ I answered, ‘ Well, if I must, I 
must:’ but I never did. It is true I took 
a great deal of pains to get him into favour 
again, when he was out of favour, with Mr. 
Pitt ; but it was because I really believed 
him to be Mr. Pitt's friend, and thought 
he would be another strong horse in the 
stable.’” 


In another place, and under the 
spirit of a better feeling, she says,— 


«When I think of poor Mr. Pitt, I 
am the more and more persuaded that the 
greater part of mankind are not worth 
the kindness we bestow upon them. 
Never did so pure an angel enter upon 
life as he; but, good God! when he 
died, had he to begin the world again, he 
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would have acted in a different manner. 
The baseness and ingratitude that he 
found in mankind was inconceivable. 
All the peers that he had made deserted 
him, and half those he had served re- 
turned his kindness by going over to his 
enemies. Then see, doctor, what for- 
tune and luck are! Mr, Pitt, during his 
life, spent in his country’s service, could 
seldom get a gleam of success to cheer 
him ; whilst a Liverpool and a Casile- 
reagh have triumphs fall upon them in 
showers. Oh, it makes me sick to think 
that Mr. Pitt should have died through 
hard labour for his country,—that Lord 
Melville, so bearty as he was, should 
almost have sunk under it, and should 
have had nothing but difficulties and dis- 
appointments ; while such fellows as 
H—— and C , who do not care ifthe 
country were ruined, provided they kept 
their places, should have nothing but good 
fortune attend them, as if it were the 
effect of their stupid measures! But, not 
coutented with that, they must even 
bring discredit on his memory, by attri- 
buting to him a line of conduct he never 
pursued. To think of Canning going 
about, and saying, ‘ This is the glorious 
system of Pitt!’ and the papers echoing 
his words,‘ This is the glorious system of 
Pitt!’ Why, when Louis XVIII. came 
to England, Mr. Pitt would not receive 
him as king, but only as Count Somebody 
(I declare I forget what, it made so slight 
an impression on me); and when I used 
to say to Mr. Pitt, ‘ Oh, Lord, what does it 
signify? Do let him be king, if he wants 
it!’ ‘No,’ replied Mr. Pitt, ‘ I am not 
fighting to re-establish the Bourbons on 
the throne; only let the French have 
some stable government that we can 
make peace with, that is all. I am not 
going to sacrifice the interests of my 
country to the Bourbons, Hester.’” 


We never thought Pitt in his heart 
was guilty of any sentimentality to- 
wards kings and princes, or about 
divine right, and so forth. There 
are some very amusing tirades by 
Lady Hester against many of her 
contemporaries, with whom, durin 
Pitt’s life, she associated. George IV. 
she hated and despised. His wife 
she describes as, mentally and bodily, 
one of the most odious sluts that ever 
disgraced the name of woman. The 
Duchess of Devonshire, a sort of 
rival she-politician, she hated most 
cordially, and describes her as a lump 
of vulgar affectation. During the 
heyday of her power, while she had 
conferred favours innumerable, and 
made, according to the proverb, a 
proportionate number of ungrateful 
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persons, she made, directly and un- 
necessarily, a multitude of enemies 
by her superciliousness, excessive 
haughtiness, and dagger-like speeches, 
which Lord Bacon describes as hav- 
ing been so often of evil, and some- 
times of fatal, consequence to those 
who are wont to use them. When 
Pitt died, accordingly, she found her- 
self not alone in an altered, but, to 
her proud spirit, in a humiliating 
position. On his death-bed, he beg- 
ged a pension for her from his royal 
master; and the king with his own 
hand wrote that she should have the 
largest ever conferred upon a woman : 
she got 15001. a-year. Finding that 
she ‘had no longer a sphere to move 
in as a politician in England, and 
that all glamour about her for 
the aspirants to place was gone, she 
became utterly disgusted with her 
position and her country, and, there- 
fore, went abroad. his was her 
real motive ; for the monomania that 
she was qualified and destined to 
perform great things as a political 
ruler an administrator, increased 
after she had ceased, even nominally, 
to have any influence in affairs of 
state. Her opinion was, that women 
must be one of three —~ : “ Either 
they are politicians and literary cha- 
racters; or they must devote their 
time to dress, pleasure, and love ; or, 
lastly, they must be fond of their 
domestic affairs.” Her mission, she 
thought, was to become a second 
Zenobia, a queen of the East; and, 
therefore, she betook herself to the 
East, whence, as Napoleon observed, 
when going to Egypt, all great re- 
putations come. Finally, she set- 
tled on Mount Lebanon, where, on 
one of the conical heights, she built 
a house, with as many mysterious 
ere and windings as one of Mrs. 

adcliffe’s castles; and here she 
lived in a sort of savage grandeur, 
beating and bullying her slaves and 
dependants in the most Oriental regal 
manner, and mingling, as far as she 
might, in all political intrigues, and 
fancying she exercised by her genius 
and her star paramount influence over 
the destinies of the country and the 
fortunes not merely of those in her 
neighbourhood, such as Abdallah 
Pasha and the Emyr Beshyr, but 
likewise over those of Ibrahim Pasha, 
Mehemet Ali, and the Sultan. We 
do not believe she had any real in- 
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fluence over any body excepting those 
under her immediate tyrannical con- 
trol, or who caine within the sphere 
of her pecuniary power for good or 
evil. We are not of opinion that her 
pretensions to superior knowledge 
and mysterious power served her 
much in stead, even with the brutal 
and superstitious natives, —— 
as these pretensions were by all man- 
ner of jargon and jugglery, after the 
fashion of Norna of the Fitful Head ; 
and, by a constant display of the 
wildest eccentricities, which the Ori- 
entals respect, whatever other feeling 
they may have towards the prac- 
titioner, as proceeding from the Di- 
vine infliction. The prime cause of 
her removing from Mar Elias at 
Abra to Joon was, that she might 
exercise sway uncontrolled over those 
whom the native authorities permit- 
ted to be her wretched subjects. The 
doctor says, at her former residence, 


* Her servants, when tired of her ser- 
vice, could abscond by night and take 
refuge in the city (Sayda) ; and her 
slaves, rendered low-spirited by the mo- 
notony of their existence, could at any 
time run away and secrete themselves in 
the houses of the Turks. By removing 
to Joon she cut off their retreat; for a 
poor slave could rarely muster courage 
enough to venture by night across lonely 
mountains when jackals and wolves were 
abroad. > 2 . ° 

“« The love of power made ber imperi- 
ous ; but when her authority was once 
acknowledged, the tender of unconditional 
submission was sure to secure her kind- 
ness and largesses. All this was royal 
enough both in its tyranny and its mu- 
nificence. Unobserved escape was well- 
nigh impracticable by day, in consequence 
of the insulated situation of the house on 
the summit of a conical hill, whence 
comers and goers might be seen on every 
side; yet notwithstanding this, on one 
occasion all her free women decamped in 
a body; and on another her slaves at- 
tempted to scale the walls, and some ac- 
tually effected their object and ran away.” 


Besides, she had influence enough 
with Abdallah Pasha to receive his 
countenance “ in walloping her own 
niggers,” in that species of “ free 
country” which they both admired ; 
and, treating all her dependants as 
she pleased, she had rendered this 
Turk great personal as well as pecu- 
niary service; and was, in fact, al- 
ways sending presents to him and his 
harem. We repeat, the true talis- 
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man, and the only one she possessed 
of any potential power, was gold, 
which she lavished amongst the peo- 
ple with regal munificence; or, in 
other words, in the most ostentatious 
manner for value received, in the 
shape of homage, submission, and 
prostration upon the part of the re- 
cipients’ body and soul before her. 
For a length of time she had about 
30001. a- year to throw away, in- 
cluding pension and private property ; 
and she, moreover, incurred debts to 
between 12,0007. and 14,0007. So 
that, if we consider the wretched 
condition of the country and the in- 
habitants, the sums she had at her 
command enabled her amply to play 
the princess. When she had lost her 
eae. (she threw it up after Mr. 
V. Harvey's motion for an inquiry 
into the Pension List; but we say 
lost, because she was shabbily driven 
into giving it up), and her affairs fell 
into deep embarrassment, her regal 
influence dwindled away, and disap- 
peared. The life she led was a 
wretched one; she was miserable 
herself, and made others miserable ; 
she had none of the amenities or com- 
forts of civilised life about her; and 
all the excitement of barbarous life 
— which is great and has many a 
charm — that she knew any thing of, 
was in her fevered brain when she 
was plotting insurrections and revo- 
lutions, and mysteriously communi- 
cating with this pasha, or that rebel, 
or that robber, or preparing for the 
coming of the Messiah, for whose use 
she had a couple of Arab mares un- 
crossed by mortal wight, always 
ready in her stable. ‘The greater 
_ of her time was spent in quarrel- 
ing, and scolding, and persecuting 
slaves, servants, followers, secretaries, 
doctors, &c. &c.; ay, even the cut- 
throats, she kept in her pay, for she 
had a band of bravos to execute her 
fellest command, and she knew how 
to rule them, for she had the courage 
as well as the pride of Lucifer. If 
she had a doctor or a traveller to 
lecture, the household received some 
little respite from her dreadful bell 
and still more terrible voice, while 
she would harangue a visitor for 
seven, eight, ten, or eleven mortal 
hours. She had the utmost con- 
tempt for low people; and these, as 
one of the association of tape-tiers, 
in point of fact, she considered every 
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body who had not some status at 
court, or in the political world. She 
looked down with scorn upon all 
who practised the learned profes- 
sions, and ridiculed the notion of 
their appearing in what alone she 
would consider society. If she had 
that sincere opinion about the posi- 
tion of gentlemen and _ scholars, 
merely because they laboured in the 
highest and most honourable avoca- 
tions for their bread, and might have 
in the veins of any one or two of 
their members, more blue blood, and 
more distinguished lineage, than all 
the Pitts, and Stanhopes, and the 
like, who ever tied tape in a govern- 
ment office, since chivalry decayed, 
and bureautocracy began, what would 
her feeling be now, when “ painters, 
fiddlers, and buffoons,” are admitted 
into the very penetralia of the so- 
ciety she held so recondite? But, 
oh Hester, Hester, Queen of Tad- 
mor, it is all vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit! but you are right 
in the main, that the yellow clay 
when it is there, will break out 
through the creature jof mortal 
mould. Her ladyship informs the 
doctor,— 


“ You will think it a strange thing to 
say, but it is my opinion, that the vices 
of high-born people are better than the 
virtues of low-born ones. By low-born, 
1 do not mean poor people ; for there are 
many without a sixpence who have high 
sentiments. It is, that among the low. 
born there is no spring of action that is 
good, even in their virtues. If they are 
laborious, and industrious, it is for gain, 
not for the love of labour ; if they are 
learned, it is from pedantry ; if they are 
charitable, it is from ostentation ; if reli- 

ious, from hypocrisy ; if studious of 
ealth, it is to gratify their gormand- 
ising, and so on. I repeat it again,—the 
vices of the great are preferable to the 
virtues of such persons. Those of them 
that rise in the world, always shew their 
base origin: for if you kill a chicken, 
and pick the feathers, they may fly up 
into the air fora time, but they fall down 
again upon the dunghill. The good or 
bad race must peep out. God created 
races from the beginning ; and, although 
the pure may be crossed, and the cart- 
horse be taken out of the cart and put to 
the saddle, their foals will always shew 
their good or bad blood. High descent 
always shews itself; and low always 
will peepout. I never have known above 
two or three persons of common origin 
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who had not something vulgar about 
them.” 


Lady Hester had some wild no- 
tions of what she called religion ; 
and spoke of arts magical, in which, 
far be it from us to say, that there 
may not be something, though of 
these she knew nothing. Many dis- 
tinguished persons visited her; and, 
to use a very vulgar, but equally 
expressive phrase, she took their mea- 
sure very accurately. We would 
say, indeed, with an unerring preci- 
sion. She certainly took Lamartine 
and Piickler Muskaw at their just 
price. The letter of that humbug, 
the German prince, will serve to 
shew at once the poor English lady's 
weakness, and the meanness of the 
German prince. He first expresses 
his desire “ to pay his homage to the 
Queen of Palmyra and the niece of 
the great Pitt.” He states,— 


‘** Besides, madam, I have the pre- 
sumption to add, that, from what I bave 
heard of you, there must be some affinity 
of character between us. For, like you,my 
lady, 1 look for our future salvation from 
the East, where nations still nearer to 
God, and to nature, can alone, some day, 
purify the rotten civilisation of decrepit 
Europe, in which every thing is arti- 
ficial ; and where we are menaced in a 
short time with a new kind of barbarism, 
—not that with which states begin, but 
with which they end. Like you, madam, 
I believe that astrology is not an empty 
science, but a lost one ; like you, madam, 
I am an aristocrat by birth and by prin- 
ciple, because I find a marked aristo- 
cracy in nature every where. In a word, 
like you, madam, I love to sleep by day, 
and be stirring by night. There I stop; 
for, in mind, energy of character, and in 
the mode of life so singular and so dig. 
nified, which you lead, not every body, 
who that would, can resemble Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope.” 

For the rest, the prince came and 
stayed for several days, and there was 
grand hotooing between the shabby 
ee and the insane gentlewoman. 

ut her conclusion was, that he was 
as superficial in his conversation as 
in his writings. The poor lady event- 
ually died amongst the few slaves or 
peasants who were about her, with 
characteristic courage, “as a Pitt;” 
and if she ever meet with her bio- 
grapher in regions where weapons 
can be wielded, we have no doubt 
she will give the snob a terrible 
trouncing. 
R 
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Tue article ee “4 now set — 
to write will not have passed lo 
into the hands of our readers a 
parliament will have shut up shop, 
and departed for a season. We are 
inclined to think, that the general 
feeling among men on both sides of 
the House will be satisfaction at the 
event. Seldom has a session pro- 
duced results so astounding, seldom 
have the issues of ministerial fore- 
thought and legislative deliberation 
occasioned so much uneasiness—so 
little satisfaction in the public mind. 
It seems as if the country had slept 
for some indefinite period of time, 
and found itself on awakening in 
an entirely novel position. Nobody 
seems to know where he is, what he 
is, what has happened, what may 
happen, or, indeed, any thing else, 
except that a — earthquake has 
occurred, and that all the distinc- 
tions of party, if not of opinion, have 
been cast down and destroyed. Here 
we are, in the year of grace 1845, 
enacting laws under a Tory govern- 
ment, such as no Whig, nor Radical 
either, would have ventured in 1825 
to propose. We send to parliament 
a body of gentlemen pledged, as we 
suppose, to Conservative principles ; 
and at the suggestion of the chief of 
their own choosing, and of ours, they 
sweep away buttress after buttress of 
the constitution of 1688, till scarce 
a shred of the old fabric remains. Can 
all this be real, or is it merely a 
dream? ‘There can be no doubt as 
to the reality of the fact ; let us see, 
then, whether there be not some way 
of accounting for it, more to the pur- 
pose than that which angry and dis- 
appointed men are forward to adopt. 
And here, at the outset, let us come 
with our readers to a right under- 
standing upon points which seem to 
us not to have been treated in any of 
the discussions that have taken place 
since 1841 with the attention which 
they deserve. It isnot altogether to the 
Reform-bill that we owe the change 
of policy which has become so per- 
ceptibly visible of late, among the 
heads of the Tory party. The Re- 
form-bill may have precipitated mat- 
ters—there is no doubt that it did; 
for the passing of that measure ren- 


dered it impossible for any minister, 
be his private opinions what they 
might, to govern this country any 
longer upon Revolution _— 
But the Reform-bill itself was but 
one of a series of movements (a par- 
ticularly mad movement we continue 
to believe, but still, only one), the 
whole of which have indicated, 
during half a century and more, that 
from year to year, and from day 
to day, the —— of the Eng- 
lish people in favour of Revolution 
orinciples (if, indeed, the people of 
elend ever had any prejudices in 
that direction), were passing away. 
And if the axe be a laid to the 
root of the tree, not only is the cir- 
cumstance not to be wondered at, 
but, in the arrangements of that Pro- 
vidence which brings good out of 
apparent evil, we have a right to ex- 
pect that it will work well for the 
— ’ 
The commonly received opinion in 
regard to the Revolution of 1688 is 
this: that it was the result of a fierce 
and long-continued struggle between 
the Churches of England and Rome ; 
that it was brought about through 
the bigotry of James, worked upon 
and inflamed by the intrigues of the 
Jesuits; that nothing short of what 
actually came to pass could have 
preserved the civil and religious li- 
berties of the nation; and, that the 
acts of parliament which placed Wil- 
liam III. on the throne, and secured 
the succession in a Protestant line, 
put the finishing touch to the noblest 
political structure which the wit of 
man has designed since the beginning 
of the world. ‘The corollaries whic 
arise out of a proposition so demon- 
strated are obvious enough. First, 
it is assumed that, till the Revolution 
of 1688, there was no security within 
the realm of England for the free 
use, by the lieges, of their persons, 
their properties, or their religious 
opinions. Next, that the Revolution 
of 1688 secured to all classes of the 
king’s subjects every right, privi- 
lege, and prerogative, to which, with- 
out detriment to the common weal, 
they could lay claim. And lastly, 
that, as in the arrangements affected 
by the Revolution we find the per- 
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fection of this English constitution, 
which then reached its culminating 
point, so every deviation that has 
since occurred from the letter of 
these arrangements, has marked the 
gradual departure of the constitution 
itself from the perfection to which 
it had attained. Now what if, upon 
more impartial aay, it should ap- 
pear that the Revolution of 1688 
was not, in point of fact, productive 
of all the benefits which are usually 
ascribed to it? What if it should 
appear that some of the most valu- 
able of the statutes which protect the 
persons, and eae, and con- 
sciences of Englishmen, are of older 
date than 1688? What if it should 
be shewn that, with the good that 
undeniably appertained to the Revo- 
lution of 1688, a great deal of evil 
was mixed up—as, for example, that 
while liberty to think and act as they 
pleased was secured to one class of 
religionists, all others were put under 
restraints, which proved in some in- 
stances absolutely intolerable? and, 
above all, what if it should be proved, 
that influences which were really for- 
midable then are not formidable now, 
nor have been formidable for many 
years past, at least in the same man- 
ner, or to the same extent, that the 
were a century and a half ago? If 
all this can be demonstrated, shall 
we not perceive in it reason suffi- 
cient for some of the changes that 
are already affected, and for others 
which seem to be threatened? We 
really think that we shall ; and should 
our views of the subject appear to 
be just, then surely we may, without 
hesitation, appeal to our Conservative 
readers, imploring them, as they 
value their country’s welfare, not to 
permit unworthy feelings to get the 
better of their judgment ; but to hold 
together still, and to sacrifice much 
for the sake of that unanimity of 
sentiment and action,—the first seri- 
ous abandonment of which must 
lead to consequences which we shrink 
from contemplating. 

It is a great mistake to speak of 
the Revolution of 1688 as exclu- 
sively, or even as mainly a religi- 
ous movement. That its promoters 
made their principal appeal to the 
religious fears and prejudices of the 
people is undoubtedly true, but few 


among themselves were weak enough 
to credit that the Established Church 
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was really in danger; while some 
would have troubled themselves very 
little about the matter, had the dan- 
ger been as real as it was visionary. 
The truth, however, is, that the 
Church as by law established was 
never even threatened. James might 
be in his own person a bigoted Pa- 
pist: we admit that he was; but 
there is no evidence to shew that he 
ever harboured so extravagant a no- 
tion as that Protestantism could be 
extinguished in these kingdoms, or 
Popery replaced in the ascendant. 
The utmost extent of hope to which 
his religious enthusiasm ever car- 
ried him, seems to have been, that 
the Churches of Rome and of Eng- 
land might, through his instrument- 
ality, be reconciled; and that, both 
yielding a little, he might have the 
merit of haying restored to the Uni- 
versal Church—as far, at least, as 
the British empire was concerned 
—a visible unity. That all the peo- 
ple who surrounded, and too much 
advised him, were equally moderate 
or equally visionary in their views, 
we are far from secking to insinuate. 
Probably Father Petre dreamed of 
the re-establishment of Popery ; and 
the king’s secret council—the Lords 
Powis, Arundel, Belasis, Dover, and 
Castlemain, being weak men, may have 
adopted the views of the would-be- 
cardinal. But they certainly never 
made an open avowal ofsuch opinions; 
and it is impossible, giving the king 
credit for the strict regard to veracity 
which his very enemies admit to have 
formed a prominent feature in his 
character,—it is impossible to sup- 
se that he ever subscribed to them. 
Vhat James avowed, we verily be- 
lieve that he sought. He desired to 
place all forms of the Christian reli- 
gion on a footing of political equal- 
ity; nothing doubting that his own 
church, partly because of its intrinsic 
excellence, partly through the favour 
with which he was prepared to re- 
gard converts, would ultimately ab- 
sorb the rest. That he was equally 
moderate in his views as the head of 
a constitutional government is b 
no means so certain. However, it 
will be necessary to go into this part 
of our subject a little more at length ; 
for, till men rightly understand what 
it was that brought on the convul- 
sion of 1688, they will never be able 
to perceive that, supposing the ne- 
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cessity which then existed to have 
passed away, innovations upon the 
arrangements made 150 years ago, 
however marked in themselves, and at 
first sight startling, do not of neces- 
tity imply that a conspiracy has been 
formed against the existence of the 
English constitution in Church and 
State. 

Whatever the causes may have 
been which, mediately or immedi- 
ately, led to the great rebellion, the 
issues of that convulsion effected a 
complete change in the civil and reli- 
gious constitution of England. ‘The 
sticklers for liberty became such 
atrocious tyrants as soon as their 
cause prevailed, and the Dissenters 
so abused the temporary ascendancy 
which they acquired, that when, 
after the death of Cromwell, it was 
determined to bring back the exiled 
family, the people appear to have 
been beside themselves with joy. No 
stipulations were entered into with 
Charles II. ‘The royal proclamation 
from Breda passed through the land 
as if it had been a message from hea- 
ven; indeed, had it been as much 
wanting in good sense and good 
taste as it was eminently remarkable 
for both, no human being would 
have taken the trouble to remark upon 
the circumstance. The English peo- 
ple pined to have a king once more 
set over them; and Charles became, 
in consequence, more absolute for a 
brief space than any monarch had 
been since the death of Elizabeth. 

It is well known that the zeal of the 
two first parliaments of the conven- 
tion parliament, in part, and still 
more of that which met in 1661, 
was so extravagant in favour of mo- 
narchy, that Charles himself and 
the Lord Chancellor Clarendon were 
forced to restrain it. Charles, it is 
true, interfered only to prevent the 
commission of excessive cruelties on 
the persons and properties of indi- 
viduals, and to diminish, as far as 
circumstances would allow, the morti- 
fications to which whole classes of 
his people were subjected. Claren- 
don, with a more statesmanlike fore- 
thought, hindered the settlement of 
such a revenue in perpetuity upon 
the crown as would have rendered 
it, in all time coming, independent 
of parliament. They could not, how- 
ever, nor indeed did they desire, to 
stay the restoration of the bishops to 
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their temporal rank, as well as to their 
spiritual authority, or the passing of 
the Corporation-act, and of the Act 
of Uniformity, impolitic as, under 
the circumstances of the times, the 
latter unquestionably was. What- 
ever, therefore, might be the worth 
of these bulwarks of the Established 
Church, the Church owed them nei- 
ther to the Revolution of 1688 nor 
yet to the personal predilections of 
the sovereign. They were created 
at the instigation of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, of which the 
latter was composed of members 
chosen by the people, on account 
of their well-known devotion to the 
monarchical principle and their hatred 
of its opposite. 
Had the personal habits of Charles 
II. been different from what the 
were, the liberties of the English 
Mg must have passed from them. 
n spite of Clarendon’s opposition, 
the parliament of 1661 settled such a 
revenue on the crown, that common 
prudence was all that was needed to 
raise the sovereign above the ne- 
cessity of ever requiring more. But 
Charles's extravagances were bound- 
less. He never knew what it was to 
be free from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments ; and hence, because he made 
perpetual demands upon their gene- 
rosity, his Commons lost by degrees 
that reverence for the kingly office 
which seemed at one time to prevail 
in their minds over all considerations 
of their own or the rights of their 
constituents. Hence, so early as 
1663, they began to exhibit a disposi- 
tion to keep the prerogative within 
bounds; and it is worthy of remark, 
that they restrained it with the 
eatest eagerness as often as its 
eaning was towards civil and re- 
ligious liberty. For example, the 
king, hating persecution for its own 
sake, and bearing in mind that his 
Roman Catholic subjects had fought 
stoutly for his father, and that his 
own Presbyterians had been largely 
instrumental in effecting the Restora- 
tion, had not long given his assent 
to the Act of Uniformity than he 
pea to dispense with it. Par- 
iament sternly interfered, and fol- 
lowed up its rebuke of 1663 by pass- 
ing, in 1669, an act against Con- 
venticles. Such was the result of the 
famous conference at the Savoy, and 
of the king’s honest endeayour to 
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secure by law liberty of conscience to 
his English people. The people, or 
their representatives, would not ac- 
cept the boon ; and, turning a deaf ear 
to a proposition for better things, 
namely, for a legislative union be- 
tween England and Scotland, they 
declared it unlawful for man to wor- 
ship God except in a parish church ; 
and inserted a clause in their bill to 
the effect that, should any doubt 
arise as to the intention of the legis- 
lature, the judges were invariably to 
interpret the law against Noncon- 
formity. In like manner, another 
attempt on the king’s part to grant 
what his parliament would not allow 
was followed, in 1671-2, by another 
rebuke; and the scheme for compre- 
hension, to which men not less illus- 
trious than Stillingtiecet and Tillotson 
in some sort lent themselves, led only 
to the passing of the Test-act, very 
much to the king’s annoyance and 
to the disgust and indignation of all 
who were affected by it. 

It appears, then, that the exclusive 
recognition of the Church as by law 
established, and the careful severance 
of Nonconformists and Dissenters 
from the rights of citizenship, was 
not the work of the Revolution of 
1688; that it was fully accomplished 
ere the unfortunate monarch came to 
the throne whose folly precipitated a 
breach in the line of the succession ; 
and that, in the opinion of Charles IT. 
at least, it operated as a direct and 
palpable innovation upon the consti- 
tution, as it had heretofore been un- 
derstood to affect both the monarch 
and the subject. At the same time 
let justice be done to Charles's par- 
liaments. ‘To them we stand in- 
debted for that great palladium of 
our personal liberties the Habeas 
Corpus Act, as well as for the aboli- 
tion ofan endless list of grievances in 
the arbitrary collection of the crown’s 
revenues. Star-chambers and the dis- 
pensing power were both got rid of; 
the security of law was established 
by the confirmation of statutes passed 
under the Protectorate. The judges, 
though not yet rendered absolutely 
independent, were placed upon a 
better footing than they had pre- 
viously occupied. In a word, every 
thing was done that could be done to 
ensure the liberty of the subject, as 
far as liberty can be said to go hand- 
in-hand with persecution for con- 
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science sake. And it was in conse- 
quence of their untiring efforts to get 
rid of this worst restriction upon the 
freedom of the people that the two 
last princes of the House of Stuart 
fell into disfavour, and forfeited the 
throne. For all that the admirers of 
the Covenanters have written con- 
cerning the cruelty of Dundee, and 
the tyrannical proceedings of Lauder- 
dale, must be accepted by us with 
exceeding caution. The Scotch Pres- 
byterians of the seventeenth century 
would neither accept toleration them- 
selves nor extend it to others. And 
if they were here and there hunted 
down, it was because, refusing to 
avail themselves of the royal license 
and to worship God in their own 
way, leaving other religionists to do 
the same thing, they got up a crusade 
against Popery, Prelacy, and their 
abettors; and in the name of the 
Gospel of peace levied open war 
against a government which was only 
= tolerant for the age into which it 
fell. 

If the proceedings of Charles, 
whose indifference to religion in ge- 
neral was well known, roused the 
jealousy and excited the fears of the 
Ultra-Protestants of his day, ample 
use was made of the same feeling by 
those whose objects were purely self- 
ish, as soon as James II. came to the 
throne. The Lords—strange as in 
the ears of the present generation 
such a statement may sound — were 
the great enemies of James, and of 
his government. They dreaded the 
growing influence of the ple to 
the full as much as they feared lest 
the crown should recover its strength ; 
and they therefore, in considerable 
numbers, lent themselves to the ma- 
chinations of the Prince of Orange, 
who early saw how the land lay, and 
early made up his mind as to the 
course which he should steer. Wil- 
liam and his allies (for he had a 
goodly corps enrolled under his ban- 
ner even while Charles lived) stood 
stoutly by the corporations, regard- 
ing them, and justly too, as the main 
pillars and bulwarks of the aristo- 
cratic influence. They remembered 
with dismay how incapable the Up- 
per House had been, even when sup- 
ported by the sovereign, to maintain 
a contest in times of excitement with 
the Lower House; and they were 
therefore unwilling that the crown 
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and the Commons should come to so 
good an understanding as that their 
strength should in any case be united. 
Hence their zeal, and the zeal of 
their country neighbours, to narrow 
as much as possible the limits of the 
constituency. Hence their eagerness 
to establish tests, which as yet, how- 
ever, they did not presume to apply 
to their own order, nor, indeed, as 
ualifications for seats in the Lower 
douse of parliament. In a word, if 
the Revolution was carried through 
in order to secure to the people of 
England adequate defence against 
the encroachments of arbitrary power, 
the preparations for it were begun 
and matured on a far less exalted 
principle; for the leaders in the 
movement were just as anxious to 
keep down the masses that were un- 
der the crown as they were sensitively 
alive to every effort on the part of 
the crown to exercise more than a 
very limited sovereignty over them- 
selves. 

Had Charles II. been a prudent 
instead of a reckless and most ex- 
travagant prince, had his life been 
more moral or even his hypocrisy 

ater, there is every reason to be- 
ieve that his extreme popularit 
would have carried him through all 
his difficulties, and that he would 
have left to his brother a throne 
founded in the affections of the peo- 
ple too securely for intriguers to un- 
dermine it. As it was, the grossest 
and most unfair impositions were 
practised on the public mind, to 
which the open conversion of James 
to Popery gave additional effect ; 
and the consequence was, that having 
failed to carry the bill of exclusion, 
the advocates of an aristocratic ra- 
ther than of a constitutionally mo- 
narchical system of government set 
themselves forthwith to devise plans 
for the king’s expulsion. They found 
in the Stadtholder a ready and able 
assistant in all these, and the plot 
went on. Among the many unprin- 
cipled men who took a prominent 
part in the administration of public 
affairs, there was not one more abso- 
lutely without principle than Sun- 
derland. On him James had taught 
himself absolutely to depend; and 
this minister, who was in William's 
pay, led his master forward in a ca- 
reer which, in the then state of pub- 
lic feeling, could end only in de- 
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struction. It was Sunderland who 
persuaded James to call together his 
secret council of Popish lords, and 
seek openly the cardinal’s hat for 
Petre; and so fully was the rashness 
of both proceedings understood, and 
the probable issues seen into by the 
pope, that he peremptorily refused 
the king’s request. In like manner 
it was Sunderland who advised the 
king to resume the dispensing power, 
which his brother had proved too 
weak to exercise ; and though eleven 
out of the twelve judges pronounced 
for the legality of the measure, the 
nation took fright, or was persuaded 
to believe that there was danger. 
Moreover, James’s extreme folly in 
giving his countenance to the Je- 
suits, his rashness in restoring all re- 
ligious orders openly, confounded 
and vexed his best friends. It was 
then, and only then, that the heads 
of the Church interfered. Not that 
they were seriously alarmed, or be- 
lieved in any instance that he gravely 
meditated to bring back “the old re- 
ligion.” The proportion of Papists 
to Protestants in all England at this 
time have been calculated at about 
one in two hundred souls,—a state 
of things which rendered the sub- 
version of the Established Church 
merely impossible. But the truth is, 
that no party, not even the Church 
party, understood in those days what 
real toleration was; and so it came to 
pass that the bishops, looking with 
great distaste upon the renewed 
growth of monastic establishments, 
refused any longer to support the 
king in his measures, or to read 
themselves, or cause their clergy to 
read, his proclamations in their 
churches. As we have elsewhere 
stated, there is no evidence on re- 
cord which goes to prove that James 
meditated more than he actually per- 
formed. But what he did perform 
was ill-judged, and he paid the pe- 
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Meanwhile his policy in Ireland 
was still more injudicious. No doubt 
the poor Irish had suffered fright- 
fully under Cromwell; and the ills 
which the Protector inflicted upon 
them openly were less fatal than 
those which had their roots in his 
a of civil administration: for 
they were driven like wild beasts 
into their fastnesses, and perished 
there by thousands, of famine and 
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disease. But Charles had in some 
degree restored order ; and, remitting 
as many of the penal laws as the 
bigotry of the age would permit, 
sowed the seeds of better things, 
which must have borne fruit in due 
season had they been left to them- 
selves. This, however, James would 
not do. Deceived by Sunderland, 
who actually kept back from him 
the excellent advice which Clarendon 
tendered from the spot, he hastened 
to place in all offices of trust and 
authority bigoted Papists, treating 
the laws against Nonconformists as 
if they had no existence, and strength- 
ening the hands of those who were 
already pre to hurl him from 
his seat. Talbot, earl of nnel, 
assumed the command of the army ; 
and being himself a Papist, filled the 
ranks with Popish officers and sol- 
diers. Roman Catholic lawyers were 
at the same time promoted to the 
bench; and, as if to complete the 
measure of his folly, the king pro- 
hibited the established clergy from 
delivering controversial sermons from 
their pulpits. Again Clarendon re- 
monstrated, and again Sunderland 
suppressed the communication. Whe- 
ther the advice of this faithful coun- 
cillor would have availed, we cannot 
pretend to surmise ; but this much is 
certain, that the king’s interests as 
well as his good name were sacrificed 
by a faithless servant, who betrayed 
him to his own son-in-law. 
Meanwhile the general government 
of James is admitted, by his worst 
enemies, to have been both wise and 
ternal. Commerce flourished under 
is protection and patronage ; fruitful 
seasons had filled the kingdom with 
lenty ; the rigours of the courts of 
Justice had abated ; there was no per- 
secution for conscience sake in Eng- 
land, or Scotland, or Ireland ; private 
ene was secure; and the coasts 
ing covered by a powerful fleet, 
the country was free from apprehen- 
sion from foreign violence. A rigid 
economy was practised in the palace, 
and, indeed, in all the departments 
of state; and payments were so a 
so regular, and so just, that all 


the wheels of government moved 
smoothly, and the great body of the 
people were content. They did not 
trouble themselves to inquire why 
the king appeared reluctant to hang, 
imprison, banish, or brand the pro- 
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fessors of this Christian creed or the 
other. They were perfectly satisfied 
with the free use of their own re- 
ligion, which a mild government 
afforded them; and being, in the 
mass, devoted to the reformed Catho- 
lic Church, they entertained no ap- 
prehension of its overthrow. The 
case was different among the mem- 
bers of the revolution clique ; the 
dreaded the sort of influence which 
the crown was acquiring, much more 
than all the exercise of prerogative 
in which the ‘Tudors had delighted ; 
and they, therefore, resolved to strike 
at it, through the side of the people’s 
religious prejudices. They raised 
the cry of Depery and the Church in 
danger ; and, through the love which 
the multitude bore to the Church, 
they were prevailed upon to sanction, 
if not to take an active part, in the 
overthrow of a prince who had been 
their steady friend throughout. 

The revolution clique was all- 
powerful in the boroughs, and became 
dominant through the weakness of the 
bishops in the House of Lords. Par- 
liament, therefore, declared against 
the king ; and it is not wonderful if, 
under such circumstances, the king 
should have desired to govern with- 
out parliaments. Had he been blessed 
with an Earl Grey or a Lord John 
Russell for a councillor, he would 
have merely proposed a Reform in 
Parliament ; and the people, sup- 
posing them sufficiently enlightened 
to understand the value of the boon, 
would have accepted an enlarged 
constituency, and forced their repre- 
sentatives to carry any liberal mea- 
sures which he might on ae = 
happy an e ient was not thought 
fd 1 hea recourse to others. 
He began with Scotland, in which 
kingdom he had already, by particu- 
lar dispensations from the penal 
statutes, availed himself, to a con- 
siderable extent, of the services of 
his Roman Catholic subjects. To 
prepare the public mind for a more 
general indulgence, the emissaries of 
the court were instructed to discourse 
much of toleration in religious mat- 
ters. This done, and the ground, 
as he imagined, being sufficiently 
smoothed, the king caused a procla- 
mation to be issued in Edinburgh, 
whereby all penal and disabling laws 
were suspended, all oaths by way of 
tests dispensed with, all distinctions 
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between subject and subject broken 
down, all sects and religionists de- 
clared to be free to worship God ac- 
eording to the dictates of their own 
conscience. Now, though that was 
a blunder, because the people had 
been persuaded to look at the mea- 
sure through a false light, it is very 
difficult to account for the growth of 
the prejudice which resisted it. The 
Scots were not, like the English, 
Churchmen at heart; on the con- 
trary, the majority were opposed to 
the Established Church, and the king 
had taken care to set up in high 
— men who, on principle, ab- 

orred prelacy. Moreover, though 
the language of the proclamation was 
highly despotic, and, therefore, im- 
prudent, it assumed scarce a single 
prerogative which had not been re- 
cently conferred upon the crown by 
express acts of parliament. Yet while 
the lords of the privy council were 
all subserviency, the Presbyterian 
people denounced it as idolatrous. 
Intolerant themselves, and hating 
the Papists, they looked with indif- 
ference on that freedom from per- 
secution which the obnoxious pro- 
clamation augured to them. ‘They 
would not accept it, because their Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects must 
share it with them. 

Nothing daunted by the resistance 
of the Scots, James proceeded to ex- 
tend his tolerant policy to England 
likewise. He declared in council that 
uniformity of religion had been forced 
in vain upon the nation, throughout 
four successive reigns; that harsh mea- 
sures tended to increase rather than to 
diminish the number of Dissenters ; 
that nothing could more conduce to 
the peace of the kingdom, and the 
growth of commerce and trade, than 
an unlimited liberty of conscience, 
which was also in strict conformity 
with the mild spirit and pure principle 
of Christianity. Now James waseither 
right or he was wrong. If he was 
wrong, then he deserved all that 
subsequently befel him ; and the Re- 
volution of 1688 was an incalculable 
blessing, and Sir Robert Peel and his 
coadjutors in office deserve impeach- 
ment. If he was right, what shall 
we say about William of glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory? and 
why not give to the present govern- 
ment the same support which the 
Jacobites, of all shades of religious 
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opinions, were willing to give, and 
did give, to James and the “ gallant 
Dundee ?” 

That James's policy, as far as it 
had yet developed itself, was not 
universally condemned, is proved by 
the manner in which his proclama- 
tion of the 4th of April, 1687, was 
received in and around London. The 
Dissenters were mad with joy. Ful- 
some addresses poured in upon the 
king from Anabaptists, Presbyterians, 
and even Quakers, which compared 
him to Cyrus, and Moses, and other 
deliverers and protectors of God's 
chosen people. ‘The grand jury of 
Middlesex, in like manner, thanked 
him for his care of the Church; and 
the benchers and barristers of the 
Middle Temple wished for the “ voice 
of angels,” wherewith to celebrate 
his praise. But there was an under- 
current at work all this while, 
the strength of which escaped the 
king’s observation ; and it swept him 
away at the very moment when he 
believed himself secure in the loyalty 
of the great body of his subjects. 
William, and his skilful agent, Dyk- 
velt, brought matters to a crisis. 
The king menty entangled himself 
in a dispute with the universities. 
He made the heads of the Church 
also, if not his enemies, certainly 
lukewarin in his cause by the violence 
with which he urged them to become 
the agents of his policy ; and he lost 
by this act the support which the 
masses would have given, had the 

relates taken part with him. Thus 
1is endeavour to act in a liberal 
spirit, in defiance of the opposition of 
illiberal parliaments and an ambitious 
aristocracy, won for him the name of 
a tyrant; and his subjects set him 
aside, in order that they might bow 
the neck to a foreigner; who was 
constitutionally both a despot in 
politics, and in his indifference to all 
religion a bigot likewise. 

Pass we now to a consideration of 
the country’s gains, and to the bring- 
ing in of a more enlightened and 
liberal policy, which is supposed to 
have attended the elevation of Wil- 
liam ITI. to the throne. ‘That James 
acted on very many occasions illegally, 
is most certain. he right which he 
assumed of dispensing at pleasure 
with laws enacted on the authority 
of the estates of the realm, was con- 
fessedly outrageous. His resump- 
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tion of the charters granted by his 
predecessors to boroughs, and his 
attack on the privileges of the corpo- 
ration of London, were measures 
which there is no defending in them- 
selves. But what was the object of 
his policy ? Undoubtedly the break- 
ing down of that monopoly of poli- 
tical power which a anal number 
of electors exercised in the kingdom, 
and the abolition of religious tests, 
and the placing as citizens on an 
equal footing, all classes of his own 
subjects. Now see what it was that 
the clique imposed upon William, as 
the condition on which they should 
secure to him the possession of the 
crown. We have read the Bill, or 
Petition of Rights, carefully, and we 
zive the following as a correct out- 
ine of it requirements :—“ It declares 
that the dispensing power, as it had 
lately been exercised, is illegal; that 
the late ecclesiastical commission is 
contrary to law; that the levying of 
money without the authority of par- 
liament is unlawful; that the sub- 
ject has a right to petition the king ; 
that the raising or keeping a stand- 
ing army in the time of peace, except 
by the consent of parliament, is 
against law. It asserts that subjects, 
being Protestants, have a right to 
carry arms ; that the election of mem- 
bers and debates of parliament ought 
to be free ; that excessive bail ought 
not to be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed ; that jurors, in matters of 
treason, ought to be freeholders ; that 
all grants and promises of fines and 
forfeitures before conviction are illegal 
and void ; and that parliaments ought 
to be held frequently for the redress 
of grievances, and for amending, 
strengthening, and preserving the 
Jaws.” Is there one of all these re- 
quirements which was not as old as the 
very beginnings of the constitution ? 
Had not all these rights, save only 
where religion was affected by them, 
been claimed and recognised in the 
most arbitrary reigns, however fre- 
quently they might be fraudulently 
invaded? Surely it was so; and 
surely it was not worth while, for the 
mere purpose of repeating old esta- 
blished and acknowledged axioms, to 
hazard a step so dangerous to the 
balance of power in the state as the 
displacing of one prince and the 
bringing in of another. Nor was it 
80. The true object of the Revolu- 


tion of 1688 was to get as much 
wer as possible into the hands of a 
‘ew families; to render the House of 
Commons the creature of the aristo- 
cracy, rather than of the crown; to 
keep the = down, and, under a 
pretext of extreme re; for the 
Churchas by law established, to hinder 
the people’s voices from being heard 
any where except by petition. And, 
for awhile, the authors of that 
movement carried their point. Wil- 
liam, to be sure, proved restive from 
time to time. He disliked the Church, 
because he weakly regarded it as in 
league with the aristocrats, and took 
every opportunity to undermine its 
influence and to corrupt its princi- 
ples. He favoured Protestant Dis- 
senters as far as parliament would 
allow him, but to Roman Catholics 
he wasaswornenemy. Nevertheless 
he sanctioned the secret treaty of 
Hull, which provided for the restora- 
tion of the exiled family ; and under- 
took to obtain for that purpose, in 
1697, a repeal of the Act of Settle- 
ment. So little did this conservator 
of our liberties care for “ the princi- 
ples which placed him on the throne,” 
or the prejudices — for principles we 
cannot call them—of the party by 
whom he had been encouraged to 
seek, and enabled to attain to it! 
Moreover, William used the prero- 
—_ to an extent which his pre- 
ecessor had never ventured to ap- 
proach. He rejected bills in England 
after they had both houses, 
one of which sought to provide for 
triennial parliaments and annual 
sessions. As to the administration 
of Ireland, its history under him pre- 
sents but a continued tissue of cor- 
ruption and wrong. Coningsby and 
Porter, his representatives there, 
rendered themselves odious by a series 
of frauds, cruelties, and rapacities. 
They put up common justice for sale; 
they screened the guilty and . spe 
the innocent for gain; and their ex- 
ample being followed by every man 
in authority, high or low, those fared 
best, whether Roman Catholics or 
Protestants, who were able to make 
the largest offers for divisions in 
their favour. And for Scotland, let 
the massacre of Glencoe and the op- 
ressions endured by the Episcopa- 
ians tell how matters were managed 
on the north of the Tweed. Ina 
word, the Revolution government was 
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neither in theory nor in practice an 
improvement upon the government 
to which it succeeded, except only 
thus far, —that whatever restraints 
were put upon the liberties of the 
subject, were imposed by authority 
of parliament, not of the crown; 
whatever open wrongs were perpe- 
trated, were perpetrated in the name 
of Protestantism, and under the pre- 
text of guarding the constitution 

in the inroads of Popery and ar- 
bit power. 

William died and was succeeded 
by Anne—in her heart, as was al- 
leged, a sincere Jacobite—and the 
spirit of the Revolution government 
became forthwith modified. Tole- 
ration was extended to all sects of re- 
ligionists ; at the same time, the party 
who chiefly encouraged this Christ- 
ian temper endeavoured to provide 
for the ascendancy of the Church by 
a bill against occasional conformity. 
They were defeated in this as well as 
in another attempt to give a year's 
further grace to Nonjurors ; and the 
result of the abortive effort was to 
render the succession in the house of 
Hanover more secure than ever. 
But this security did not extend 
either to Scotland or to Ireland, and 
the strong desire of the former coun- 
try to emancipate herself from what 
she called the English yoke had well 
nigh wrung from a not unwilling 
parliament a recognition of the titles 
of the exiled Prince of Wales. But 
we need not go into these minute 
details. History has recorded, that in 
proportion as Anne lent herself to the 
views of Tory or of Whig ministers, 
her measures were either liberal in the 
modern acceptation of the term, or 
the reverse; that the Tories were all 
for absolute freedom of conscience— 
the free exercise of the ordinances of 
their religion by Roman Catholics as 
well as Protestant Dissenters in Eng- 
land, by Protestant Episcopalians in 
Scotland, by Papists in Ireland; 
that the Whigs placed both Papists 
and Scottish Episcopalians under a 
ban; and that their love for the 
English Church itself was not very 
remarkable. The reigns of the first 
Georges, on the contrary, being con- 
ducted upon Revolution or Whig 
principles, are marked by a tone of 
narrow and bigoted feeling through- 
out, which led to two rebellions in 
Scotland, to one in England, and to 
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a state of things in Ireland on which 
it is fearful to look back. These 
were the days of Protestant ascend- 
ancy with a vengeance! not the 
ascendancy of true Church principles, 
but of political Churchship, which 
looks to the temporalities of the 
clergy and disregards the spirit of 
their teaching, which renders the 
Church the mere creature of the 
State while it seems to secure for her 
a monopoly of royal and parliament- 
ary favour. For it was not the 
Church of England alone which re- 
joiced in the full warmth of legisla- 
tive encouragement. The Establish- 
ment was every thing, its constitution 
and doctrines nothing; so that the 
same government which excluded 
English Presbyterians from the pri- 
vileges of citizenship in England, 
under pretext of strengthening the 
English Church, persecuted Protest- 
ant Episcopalians in Scotland in or- 
der that the Presbyterian Kirk of 
Scotland might flourish. Andastothe 
poor Papists, they were scabby sheep 
every where. Is there any man of 
common feeling, or common sense, 
even among the chief speakers in 
Exeter Hall, who would wish to see 
matters brought back to this? Yet 
this was the state at which the Revo- 
lution of 1688 had fixed them, and 
from which they are only now re- 
moved, never, we hope and believe, 
to be brought back again. 

It is worthy of remark, that this 
persecuting policy was never, except 
by fits and starts, the policy of the 
people of England. They loved the 
Church at all seasons, and love her 
still; but, except when inflamed by 
some Lord George Gordon, or mis- 
led as in their attack upon Priestly, 
they have never exhibited the small- 
est desire to persecute for conscience 
sake. No doubt they believed the 
low-church and secularised clergy 
whom the Revolution set over them, 
and whom its principles too long 
continued to sway,—that the Church, 
as a Church, could not hold its ground 
unless to churchmen—more frequent- 
ly nominal than real—a monopoly 
of political influence was secured ; 
while George III., adopting the same 
opinions, held to the letter of his co- 
ronation oath with characteristic 
firmness. Let it not be forgotten, 
however, that these are, in strict pro- 
priety of speech, Whig principles ; 
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that they are quite opposed to what 
Toryism used to be, and still is, 
wherever the term is understood in 
its original sense; and that what- 
ever their effect may be, they cer- 
tainly do not tend to keep alive a 
spirit of charity between man and 
man. At the same time the Church 
has her rights also, founded upon the 
self-same Toryism, which, after an 
interval of a century and a half, 
seems to be coming again into fashion. 
You must not, now that you have 
thrown open parliament to Noncon- 
formists of all sorts, continue to go- 
vern the Church by acts of coll - 
ment exclusively. Ton do not pre- 
tend so to govern the Church of 
Rome, or the Scottish Kirk, or any 
one of the Dissenting communions 
who now share with her the equal 
rights of citizenship. She there- 
fore must in like manner govern her- 
self from this time forth, and she has 
a ~ old Tory machine where- 
with to execute this purpose in her 
Convocation. We do not see how, if 
the Church demand it, the present 
cabinet can refuse to advise the so- 
vereign to resuscitate that dormant 
limb of the ancient constitution, and 
give it free scope to work. 

The sagacious reader will perceive, 
that all this reasoning is meant to 
bear upon the tendency of the mi- 
nisterial proceedings in regard to 
Maynooth and the Romish Church 
in Ireland generally. There is no 
denying that these proceedings have 
both offended and alarmed a consi- 
derable portion of the Conservative 

rty, who, calling themselves Tories, 

ave all their lives long advocated 
the principles of 1688, and are now 
astonished to find that their Tory 
leader has left both them and the 
doctrines of the Revolution era be- 
hind him. But, in truth, Sir Robert 
Peel is not to blame for this; he has 
only gone with the spirit of the age, 
which, whether monarchical or not, 
is opposed to all religious exclusive- 
ness, and is so far but a copy of the 
Toryism which cost the unfortunate 
family of Stuart the throne of these 
realms. We freely admit that the 
principles which brought the house 
of Hanover to England are scattered 
to the winds ; they are scattered, too, 
by the very party which, never 
drinking this party toast, adhered to 
reyolutionary opinions as long as 
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they were tenable. But let us not 
mourn over this; at all events, let no 
feeling of party wrath, no disposition 
to change sides for the sake of re- 
venge, mingle in our sorrow. It is 
vain to look for political consistency 
any where,—for the Whigs are just as 
much involved in contradictions and 
absurdities - a rivals, For half 
a century they have been advocati 
the views of hea and St. J am 
while they professed to be the suc- 
cessors of Somers and Wharton. 
Their politics have been Tory, their 
nome de guerre Whig; and our 
readers may depend upon it that 
they are just as much astounded as 
we to find that the Tories have re- 
claimed their own colours, and left 
them no resource except either to 
hoist a new banner or march quietly 
in the rear of their victors. 

It was the dread of Popery, the 
fear of having their Reformed Church 
overthrown, and the Old Harlot sub- 
stituted in her room, which alone 
induced the people of England to 
consent to the Revolution of 1688. 
Their betters told them that this 
danger threatened, and they believ- 
ed the tale, not without some shew 
of reason. For the pope, though 
mightily fallen from what he once 
was, continued throughout the se- 
venteenth century a powerful prince ; 
still exercising prodigious influence 
over the minds and counsels of other 
princes. So potent, indeed, was his 
opinion, that even the Emperor of 
Germany, tottering as he did upon 
the brink of ruin, had a thousand 
scruples to overcome ere he called in 
the aid of Protestant England to de- 
fend him against Popish France. 
And when the final settlement came 
to be pro , there was no article 
which both he and Louis of France 
so long resisted as that which re- 
quired from them a sort of guaran- 
tee for the succession to the throne 
of England in a Protestant line. 
Moreover, the Popery—we mean the 
German and French Popery—of 
1688, was a very different thing 
from what it is in 1845. True, the 
German and French prelates still 
look for confirmation in their sees 
from Rome. But is this ever re- 
fused ? or does the King or the Em- 
peror of Austria think, on any occa- 
sion, of consulting any body's will 
except his own’ We trow not. 
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Popery, in all the well-regulated 
countries of Europe, has become a 
very harmless monster, if, indeed, we 
be justified in so speaking of a form 
of Christianity which is professed by 
more millions of our fellow believers 
than we can at this moment reckon. 
Her abstract opinions may be what 
they always were. We know that in 
theory at least they are so. But the 
creed of the very priests in Austria, 
Prussia, and France is considerably 
shortened ; and their teaching is no 
wise inconsistent, in the main, with 
good government and the moral du- 
ties of life. 

Weapprehend, therefore, that there 
is not now the same danger to society 
in the principles of Romanism, when 
fairly dealt by, that there was 150 

years ago. If, indeed, you go to 
taly fur your opinion of what Poper 

must needs be, you will come bac 

full of alarm. For there, amid an 
illiterate and effeminate people, the 
Jesuits carry all before them; and of 
the Jesuits, we wish to be understood 
as advancing nothing that is not ab- 
solutely condemnatory. But Jesuit- 
ism is not Romanism. It is an ex- 
crescence upon the Papal system, not 
less dangerous to the spiritual au- 
thority of the pope than to the tem- 
poral authority of kings. And, being 
so regarded, it is put down, as far as 
such a society can be put down, in 
every country of Europe, where there 
is a government worthy ofthe name. 
Moreover, Jesuitism has its influence 
most firmly rooted in lands where 
the people are least educated. It is 
making a bold fight in France, no 
doubt, but it will be beaten; and in 
Austria, since the accession of the 
present emperor, it has undoubtedly 
raised its head. Both in France and 
Austria, however, it will never again 
become what it desires to be; what 
it is only in Italy and in Ireland. 
Why? Because Italy and Ireland 
are the most uncivilised countries in 
Europe, —uncivilised, we mean, in 
regard to the general intelligence, 
both of the priests and of the people. 
The former do not want for learning, 
but it is all of one class; the latter 
are sharp enough where their im- 
mediate interests, or supposed in- 
terests, are concerned, but they are 
absolutely without education, the 
mere creatures of impulses, strong in 
their passions, idle in their habits, 
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superstitious to the last degree, and 
thoroughly priest-ridden. Is it wise 
in the government of this country to 
leave so large a portion of the queen's 
subjects in this state ? 

Surely not. Well, then, how are 
you to proceed. Persevere, we shall 
be told, in maintaining your Church 
Schools, your Kildare Street Society, 
and your Belfast Institution. But 
do not erect schools in which religion 
shall either not be taught at all, or 
so taught as to leave the priest at 
liberty to pervert it to his own pur- 
poses. And, above all, do not take 
the money of the Protestant inha- 
bitants of this Protestant empire, and 
endow therewith a Popish college. 
We have already expressed our opi- 
nion regarding both the policy and 
the practice of this latter proceeding, 
and we cannot retract it. At the 
same time, it is only just to look at 
both sides of every question. The 
exclusive system has been tried in 
Ireland 300 years, and more; and 
what is the result? Why, that 
Popery gains ground, and Protestant- 
ism loses; that you are further from 
the desired climax of a general con- 
version now, than you were at the 
commencement of the Reformation. 
Is the minister to be clamoured 
down, therefore, as a favourer of 
Popery, because he tries a different 
plan? Consider. Has the Church 
of Rome been reformed in any quar- 
ter of the world, except through the 
agency of her own priests? Who 
was it that began, and we may say 
oe the work in Germany ? 

zuther, a Popish monk. What was 
Wickliffe, Peter of Prague, our.own 
Cranmer, Patrick Hamilton? What 
were all the instruments in God’s 
hands for the purging away, in va- 
rious countries, of the wood, hay, and 
stubble, which had arisen upon the 
foundations of His Church? To a 
man, Popish priests. Priests and 
Papists, till the study of the Scrip- 
tures and of the writings of the 
fathers shewed them where Popery 
erred; and then zealous apostles of 
the simplicity of the Gospel, for 
which not a few laid down their 
lives. You have heretofore with- 
stood the Romish priesthood in Ire- 
land in any desire which they may 
have experienced to seek for light ; 
you kept them in darkness, and ren- 
dered them personally and bitterly 
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hostile, by treating them on all occa- 
sions as helots. And yet you won- 
der that so few should have aban- 
doned their own Church, and come 
over to yours! You are now going 
to attack their fidelity to Rome from 
a different position. Observe, we do 
not say that such is the purpose of 
the government, much less should 
we be disposed to predict that, if it 
were, it would come undoubtedly to 
pass. But of one thing we are quite 
sure, that you are far more likely to 
effect a reformation in Ireland through 
the instrumentality of an enlightened 
body of priests, than by the ‘ieee 
of any other class of men. And if 
you never bring things to this, surely 
we have a right to expect that you 
will make them, as priests, better 
members of society, yea, and more 
liberal-minded Christians than they 
are now. If the Romish Church in 
Ireland were what we have found the 
Romish Church to be in Saxony, in 
Prussia, in Bohemia, and even in 
France, she would be far less for- 
midable to the civil government—-far 
more useful to the souls and bodies 
of her votaries, than she is at this 
moment, or ever has been in the 
memory of man. We think, then, 
that in the cup of evil some good is 
mixed ; andthe deed being done, and 
Maynooth fairly endowed, and the 
Charitable Bequests Act passed, and 
the Romish bishops recognised as 
such, we will trust in that Providence, 
which has heretofore watched over 
us, that the good shall prevail,—if 
not absolutely, at all events to such 
an extent as to render the draught 
both acceptable and wholesome, even 
to a Protestant people. 

Thus far the dealings of the pre- 
sent government with the religious 
affairs of Ireland, being in the spirit 
of the Toryism of 150 years ago, 
ought, by all true Tories, to be dealt 
with tenderly. If they shock our 
prejudices, let us remember that these 
prejudices are Whig, the spawn and 
produce of the Revolution. And 
seeing that Revolution politics have 
entirely failed to accomplish the end 
which they professed to seek, let us 
wait and see whether Tory politics 
fail also, ere we condemn them. It 
is not so, however, when we proceed 
to examine the constitution of the 
new colleges which the same govern- 
ment has undertaken to found for 
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the general education of the Irish 
people. Here we have not a foot of 
solid ground to stand upon. The 
queen’s servants are about to make 
an experiment, which has never been 
tried before in any country under 
heaven, and, if they succeed, the 
merit will be exclusively their own ; 
for assuredly the scheme is neither 
Whig nor Tory, foreign nor domes- 
tic. Sir Robert Peel denies this. 
He says that there are precedents for 
his scheme in the condition of the 
foreign universities, and, still more 
appropriately, in that of the uni- 
versities of Scotland. We must be 
permitted respectfully to assure him 
that the case is not so. 

With respect to foreign universi- 
ties, we cannot call to mind one, to 
which a faculty or faculties of divi- 
nity is not attached ; and surely Sir 
Robert, ex-lord rector as he is of 
the University of Glasgow, cannot 
have forgotten how matters are ma- 
naged there. Does not Glasgow 


boast ofits professors of divinity, of 
church history, and so forth? Is 
there not a college-chapel, in which 
daily service is not performed only 


because daily service,—public service 
we mean,—is an arrangement which 
the Kirk thinks fit to denounce as 
Popish? It is very true that tests 
are not imposed upon the students at 
these universities on admission. Nei- 
ther are young men questioned re- 
garding their religious opinions, as a 
step preparatory to their matricula- 
tion, either at Cambridge, or at Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. But we will 
remind Sir Robert what does take 
place in the college over which, for 
some years, he presided. The busi- 
ness of every early class begins with 
prayer; the business of every late 
class ends with the same religious 
exercise. Is this good custom to be 
introduced into the “ gigantic” col- 
leges, for the foundation of which 
funds have been voted ? 

The only case in existence which 
can fairly be adduced as parallel, 
or nearly parallel, to that which the 
government is about to establish, 
is “ University College,” in Lon- 
don. There we have, indced, a se- 
minary so rigidly secular, that the 
teaching of religion, and the exercise 
of its rites, in any shape, are forbid- 
den. Now, has the experiment an- 
swered? Does University College 
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flourish? Can it be said to have 
answered the expectations of the phi- 
losophers and liberal-minded men, 
who called it into existence? We 
rather think not. The population 
of London and its suburbs amounts, 
by the late census, to somewhere 
about one million eight hundred 
thousand souls. And the two ” 
leges composing the University o 

Centen—ne of which, by the § is 
conducted on strictly Church prin- 
ciples—are attended by something 
under four hundred students, of whom 
more than one half are students of 
medicine. If this be success, then 
are our ideas of what success ought 
to be marvellously exaggerated. 

We are sorry that the government 
have fallen upon a plan which is not 
acceptable to either of the great par- 
ties into which the population of 
Treland is divided,—whieh is ground- 
ed, in our opinion, on a false princi- 
ple; and which must, at least we be- 
ieve so, fail. At the same time, we 
do not charge them with the delibe- 
rate intention of working evil; and 
we are willing to hope that, sooner or 
later, some wealthy and patriotic in- 
dividuals may be found who shall 
step forward to supply the defect in 
the ministerial arrangements. If this 
be not done,—if schools of religious 
training be not added, from some 
source or another, to these seminaries 
of profane learning and physical sci- 
ence, we will venture this prophecy 
regarding them,—that they will ne- 
ver come to any thing, never produce 
any sensible effect on the tastes and 
bearing of society, never work either 
good or evil in the country which is 
about to be enriched by them; be- 
cause the youths of that country will 
never in any considerable numbers 
attend them. We may be mistaken 
—we hope that we are; but we shall 
see. 
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And now, before we lay aside the 
pen, let us say one word to our agri- 
cultural friends,—to those among 
our readers whose leaning in regard 
to commerce generally is towards 
the protective system, and adverse to 
what is called free-trade. Whether 
it be for right or for wrong, they 
may rest assured that the days for 
protective duties are numbered. 
Corn-laws, like navigation-laws, and 
laws against the exportation of ma- 
chinery, have received their death- 
blow ; and not all the indignation of 
some, and the regrets of more, will 
save them. Nevertheless, our Tory 
friends must seek comfort in the re- 
flection, that with Toryism, properly 
so called, such laws have no connex- 
ion. There was no such thing as a 
duty on corn imported from abroad, 
either before the Revolution of 1688 
or for many a year afterwards; and 
as to protective duties on this branch 
of manufactures or on that, these are 
the arrangements of a Whig policy, 
—of a policy which came in with the 
house of Hanover. It will be un- 
generous, therefore, and unfair, to 
blame Sir Robert Peel for returning 
to the usages of his Tory predeces- 
sors,—a course which we suspect 
that neither he, nor any other minis- 
ter of the crown could, under the 
new constitution of 1832, very long 
avoid. At the same time, we must 
acknowledge that we feel very much 
like mariners, who discover some 
fine morning that the rudder of the 
ship is gone, and that there are no 
materials at hand out of which to 
fabricate another. However, many 
a goodly vessel has been steered by 
its foresail, and carried safe to port. 
Let us hope that ours shall, in like 
manner, make way ; and that neither 
the nation, nor yet the party which 
now manages its concerns, shall suf- 
fer shipwreck. 


London :—George Barclay, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





